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BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA.! 


In dealing with the enormous pretensions of certain neutrals 
Sir William Scott supposed it highly probable that those 
nations who most exaggerated neutral rights might ‘‘ remem- 
ber to forget” them when they happened themselves to be 
belligerents.2, The American war has remarkably illustrated 
his prevision. That it should fall to the lot of the United 
States to stretch to the utmost the most offensive belligerent 
rights, to exceed them occasionally, and to carry on war by 
the confiscation of the property of private individuals, by invok- 
ing a servile war, by destroying, or by attempting to destroy, 
harbours, by burning open and undefended towns, and by 
laying vast tracts of country under water, would not perhaps 
have been expected by a simple-minded and credulous reader 
of previous American despatches; but the fact is one which 
would have occasioned no surprise to Lord Stowell himself ; 
nor would he have doubted that this barbarous and excessive 
use of belligerent rights, or this lawless infraction of the law 
of nations, as the case may be, would meet with the sym- 


_ | Lawrence's Wheaton. Elements of International Law. By Henry 
W heaton, LL.D. Second annotated edition, by William Beach Lawrence 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 
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pathy and support of few men except avowed philanthropists, 
and those lovers of peace who, by the same analogy, are the 
most mischievous manufacturers of war. 

The very largest rule of belligerent right limits the volun- 
tary destr uction of life and property by the necessity of the 
occasion and the object of the war. Bynkershoek and Wolf 
insist that every thing done against the enemy is lawful, and 
admit fraud, poison, and the murder, as we should call it, of 
non-combatants, as permissible expedients for attaining the 
object of the war. But these are the writers who lay the 
foundations of the law of nations in reason and custom, and 
ignore that perception and judgment of right and wrong which 
God has communicated to man. It is true that, for the most 
part, and practically, we know the law of nations by reason 
and usage; but this law is founded not on that by which we 
know its decisions, but on justice; and reason must admit, 
and usage must adopt, whatever is clearly shown to be just 
and right, however this may be against precedent, and what 
has hitherto been held to be sound reason. There is no law 
without justice, nor any justice without conscience, nor any 
conscience without God. Grotius thus admirably expresses 
himself: “Jus naturale est dictatum rectz rationis, indicans 
actui aliqui, ex ejus convenientié aut disconvenientia cum ipsa 
natura rationali, inesse moralem turpitudinem, aut necessita- 
tem moralem, ac consequenter ab auctore nature, Deo, talem 
actum vetari aut precipi. Actus, de quibus tale extat dicta- 
tum, debiti sunt aut illicitt per se, atque ideo a Deo necessario 
precepti aut vetiti intelliguntur.”’> And this principle obtains 
greater force from the objections which have been made to it, 
and the efforts to establish another foundation for the law of 
nations. Thus the principle of utility is only a feeble attempt 
to give another name to the law of justice which God has 1m- 
planted in His creatures ; and to pretend to found a law on 
general usage and tacit consent is to mistake the evidence of 
justice for justice itself. 

But the application of the soundest possible principles is, 
perhaps, a greater difficulty than the ascertainment of the 
principles themselves; and it is in this application that the 
rights called the law of nations consist. 

In the case of hostile acts directed immediately and finally 
against the enemy, there may be a greater infraction of the 
natural law of justice than in acts of hostility which, though 
directed against the enemy, immediately involve the rights 


3 De Jure Belli ac Pacis, l.i.c. i. § x. nn, 1 et 2. 
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and interests of neutrals. The former are examined by sur- 
rounding nations with less jealousy, and each has less interest 
in vindicating the law, than where shemselves or other neutrals 
are the immediate or very proximate sufferers. The atrocities 
committed by such miscreants as General M‘Neil and Colonel 
Turchin awaken horror, but are not made the subject of re- 
monstrance. The confiscation of private property at New 
Orleans more nearly touched rights which neutrals were inter- 
ested in maintaining, and was made the subject of diplomatic 
correspondence. The attempt to destroy the harbour of 
Charleston called forth an earnest remonstrance from Lord 
Russell, which Mr. Seward was fain to meet by traversing the 
fact. But the seizure of neutral ships bound to neutral ports 
has aroused all the activity of diplomacy; and, whilst we are 
writing, the public are discussing the probabilities of satis- 
factory explanations which may justify such seizures, of ample 
satisfaction if wrong has been done, or of war. ‘Thus we see 
that, though on abstract principles it may be as much against 
the law of nations to burn an undefended town, or to murder 
prisoners of war, as to confiscate property in which neutrals 
may be interested, or to destroy a port which is useful to the 
commerce of neutrals (and which, though blockaded, they 
have a right to enter in stress of weather), or to capture a 
neutral ship on the high seas without sufficient grounds of 
suspicion, yet these several acts meet with very different 
degrees of examination and resistance on the part of neutrals, 
according as they are more or less directly interested in them. 
In fact, the more nearly and directly the rights of neutrals are 
affected by the hostile acts of belligerents, the more clearly 
defined become the rights of all parties by the law of nations. 
In the case of the capture and confiscation of neutral ships and 
cargoes, we enter upon that part of belligerent rights which 
is most clearly defined, inasmuch as the law which limits the 
general right of injuring an enemy by cutting off his advan- 
tageous communications with the outer world has been fixed 
and illustrated by the largest body of authoritative decisions, 
and has been discussed under all its phases by the jurists of 
all nations. 

It is to this branch of the law of nations that we propose 
at present to confine ourselves; and with respect to this we 
propose to consider consecutively the rights of belligerents 
with respect to (1) blockades, (2) contraband of w ar, (3) ene- 


mies’ property at sea, and (4) right of visitation, search, and 
capture. 
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1. Blockades.—There is no belligerent right more incon- 
testable, or which has been less contested, than that of block- 
ading the enemies’ ports. Neither is there any difference of 
Opinion as to what a blockade is: it is the closing of the 
enemies’ port by a naval force sufficient to prevent the ingress 
and the egress of vessels. 

There is much popular misconception of the doctrine which 
has been upheld in the English prize-courts with respect to 
what have been called ‘paper blockades ;? and the declara- 
tion of the plenipotentiaries who negotiated the Treaty of 
Paris has been considered to have affirmed a doctrine not 
previously held by the jurists of this country, or, at least, in 
opposition to English practice. In fact, in becoming a party 
to that declaration, this country has been considered to have 
yielded up something it had previously contended for with 
reference to the validity of blockades. But a careful com- 
parison of the declaration with English decisions will not bear 
out this view. 

The fourth article of the maritime declaration of 1856 says 
that blockades to be obligatory must be effective, that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent the ac- 
cess of ships to the enemy’s coast. 

These words, taken in their most absolute sense, might 
seem to import that a blockade to be valid must be uniformly 
successful, and even that the access, as distinguished from the 
successful entry, of a neutral ship to the enemy’s port, would 
destroy the effective character, and so the validity, of the 
blockade. But this interpretation would be unreasonable, 
and beyond the pretensions of those powers who have most 
strongly insisted on the quality of efficiency as necessary to 
the validity of a blockade. Russia, who was the principal 
party to the confederacy called the armed neutrality, described 
a place to be in a state of blockade ‘ when it is dangerous to 
attempt to enter it.’ This doctrine is identical with that 
which has always been maintained in the English prize-courts. 
In the case of the Betsy* (December the 18th, 1798) Sir W. 
Scott distinctly lays down that the first thing to be proved 
on a question of breach of blockade is “the existence of an 
actual blockade ;” and he pronounces against the captors of 
the vessel on the ground that the island of Guadaloupe was 
not, at the time the Betsy entered the port (in which she 
was subsequently captured on the taking of the island), in a 
state of “complete investment and blockade,” as was pre- 


41 Rob. 93. 
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tended by the captors. He says: “ The word complete is a 
word of great energy; and we might expect from it to find 
that a number of vessels were stationed round the entrance 
of the port to cut off all communication.”” He observed that 
the captors entertained but a very loose notion of the nature 
of a blockade when they pretended that the islands of Mar- 
tinique, Ste. Lucie, and Guadaloupe could be completely 
blockaded by such forees as were employed against them. 
And in another case, that of the Arthur? (June the 21st, 
1814), the same judge says, speaking of that sort of irre- 
gular blockade which has been called a paper blockade : 
& The blockade imposed by it [the Order in Council of 26 
April 1809] is applicable to a very great extent of coast, 
and was never intended to be maintained according to the 
usual and regular mode of enforcing blockades, by stationing 
a number of ships, and forming as it were an arch of circum- 
vallation, round the mouth of the prohibited port. There, if 
the arch fails in any one part, the blockade itself fails al- 
together.” 
These definitions and the maritime declaration of 1856 
are to be understood in the same sense, so far as the usual 
and ordinary blockade is concerned. ‘They both affirm a doc- 
trine which has alw ays been held by English jurists—that a 
blockade to be valid against neutrals must be supported by a 
force competent to prevent the ingress and egress of vessels. 
They neither of them affirm that this competency must be in 
every case effectual and successful, nor that an accidental 
intermission of actual blockade, as by stress of weather, puts 
an end to it. 
3ut such a declaration may plausibly, if not conclusively, 
be considered to mean something beyond the recognition of 
a universally admitted law. And if so, this could hardly 
have been any thing but the denial of the validity of the 
unusual and irregular blockade declared and enforced by this 
country under the Orders in Council of 1809; or, at the very 
least, the admission of a principle which involved the sur- 
vender of the rights—if they were rights—previously exercised 
by this country. That is, in effect, to say, that, in defining a 
valid blockade, the English Government (so far as they are 
bound by a declaration in which their plenipotentiaries joined, 
but which is no part of the Treaty of Paris, nor has ever re- 
ceived the ratification of the Crown) have given up the right 
of that unusual and irregular blockade which was never con- 


5 1 Dodson, 425. 
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sidered by our courts, nor by the Government of the time, as 
properly a blockade, but as a retaliatory act of hostility, which 
would have been against the law of nations if it had not been 
retaliatory. In point of fact, those acts of hostility directed 
by the Orders in Council were not properly a blockade, nor 
would ever have been called so but that there happened to be 
no word in usage in the belligerent vocabulary which came so 
near to them. This was never lost sight of by Sir W. Scott, 
who speaks continually of “ this species of blockade” and of 
“ this retaliatory blockade,” and defends it only on the ground 
that, by the hostile act of France, England had acquired a 
right which she would not otherwise have possessed. 

This question of paper blockades being of importance, the 
principle involved in them of still more importance, and the 
use of the word ‘blockade’ as applicable to the description 
of hostilities called a paper blockade being the subject of so 
much misconception, it may be worth while to consider what 
the blockade (improperly, as we think) so called, imposed by 
the Orders in Council of 1809, was, and what principle of 
right, or of the law of nations, it was founded on. 

We have already quoted Lord Stowell’s dictum in the case 
of the Arthur, in which he contrasts the two kinds of blockade. 
In another case he lays down, with admirable perspicuity, the 
state of facts out of which this irregular blockade grew, and 
the grounds on which alone it could be defended. In the case 
of the Success® he says: “The relative situations of British 
subjects to Sweden must depend upon the Order in Council, 
by which not only the countries with which we are actually 
at war, but those also from which the British flag is excluded, 
are placed in a state of blockade. The blockade which has 
thus been imposed is certainly of a new and extended kind, 
but has arisen necessarily out of the extraordinary decrees 
issued by the ruler of France against the commerce of this 
country, and subsists, therefore, in the apprehension of the 
court at least, in perfect justice.” He here pleads necessity, 
from which he infers the justice of the proceeding, which he 
acknowledges to be new, and an extension of the ordinary 
procecding, just as he had before called it in effect unusual 
and irregular. Sir W. Scott would not have given effect, as 
against neutral commerce, to any Order in Council which was 
contrary to the law of nations, in a court in which the law of 
nations was the supreme law. “The seat of judicial authority 
is indeed locally here,” he observed on one occasion, “in the 
belligerent country, according to the known law and practice 

° 1 Dod. 133. 
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of nations ; but the law itself has no locality. It is the duty 
of the person who sits here to determine this question exactly 
as he would determine the same question if sitting at Stock- 
holm; to assert no pretensions on the part of Great Britain 
which he would not allow to Sweden in the same circum- 
stances; and to impose no duties on Sweden, as a neutral 
country, which he would not admit to belong to Great Bri- 
taii in the same character. If, therefore, 1 mistake the law 
in this matter, I mistake that which I consider, and which I 
mean should be considered, as universal law upon the ques- 
tion.””7 

The fact was that, by the hostility of France and the sub- 
servience of the European powers, the English flag was 
excluded from neutral ports, and as a retaliatory measure 
England excluded, as far as she could, other neutral flags 
from those ports. Neutrals having to a certain extent joimed 
in a hostile act to England, she to a certain extent retaliated. 
She said, If my flag is excluded, others shall be. 

No blockade, regular or irregular, or of any kind what- 
ever, injuriously affecting, as it does, the commerce of neu- 
trals, is defensible on any other ground than that it is judged 
necessary by a belligerent; and the belligerent is the judge 
of the necessity to deprive the enemy of the benefit of trade 
and to weaken his resources, as means of procuring a just 
termination of the war. In the case ‘ofa regular blockade, 
acts such as search, seizure, and confiscation, in themselves 
hostile, but not directed against a neutral with a_ hostile 
animus (in which case they would constitute acts of irre- 
gular but complete hostility), are and must be submitted to 
by neutrals, because it is right and just, and conducive to 
the peace and welfare of the world, that the belligerent 
should carry on war. If that is denied, it is another ques- 
tion, which must be raised on its merits; but whilst the 
neutral continues a neutral,—a looker-on, and not a party 
to the war,—he cannot plead the loss or inconvenience to 
himself as giving a character of hostility to the acts by 
which he is injured. If any thing beyond ordinary acts 
of hostility are committed by one belligerent, the enemy 
acquires the right of retaliation; and those neutrals who, 
without a hostile animus, suffer the exercise in their own 
case of the extraordinary acts of hostility which constitute 
what may be called the provocation, cannot justly complain 
if they suffer from the retaliation. 

Those who will be ready to admit that Sweden, for in- 

7 The Maria, 1 Rob. 350, 
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stance, in allowing English commerce to be excluded from 
her ports, had laid “herself fairly open to the attempt of Eng- 
land to exclude other commerce also, will at first sight per- 
haps hesitate to admit that the commerce of a neutral—the 
United States of America, for instance—who had not shown 
the same subserviency to the enemy of England, ought in 
justice to suffer any part of the loss or inconvenience : which 
Sweden could not justly complain of. But if this retaliatory 
measure of blockade were justifiable as respects Sweden, it 
must be justifiable as respects the United States of Ame rica, 
on the same ground that unoffending neutrals must put up 
with the losses and inconveniences of a blockade of the usual 
and unexceptional kind. The damage to Sweden may be 
looked at as a sort of reprisal; that to the United States 
of America as the inevitable consequence only of a justifi- 
able act of hostility to France, and of reprisal as against 
Sweden. 

It is to be hoped that no meaning can be attached to the 

maritime declaration of 1856 subversive of the nghts of bel- 
ligerents to such retaliatory acts as those which have been 
improperly called paper blockades. If England were prima 
facie committed by such a declaration to any restriction of 
her rights under the law of nations, 1t would be well worth 
while to examine into its efficacy and validity. Without 
doing this, we may suggest that the declaration of plenipo- 
tentiaries, who had no powers ad hoc, cannot, without the 
ratification of the sovereign, be held to outweigh the great 
interests which are protected by the law of nations, or to 
deprive this country of the benefit of the application of the 
principles on which it is founded. 

Dismissing the subject of paper blockades, and returning 
to the blockade proper, it is now universally admitted that to 
constitute the offence of the violation of a blockade, the ordi- 
nary oo of which is confiscation, three things must be 
shown: Ist, that the blockade was actual and effective ; 2dly, 
that it was known to the party charged with violating it sdly, 
that some act of violation was committed.’ 

The knowledge of the party violating a blockade need not 
be absolutely proved; it is sufficient if he were in circum- 
stances to know it: as that he came from a port at which it 
was well known, or that it had been notified to the sovereign 
whose subject he is, previous to the departure of the vessel. 

An act of violation is the doing of any thing whatever to- 


“ The Betsy (1798), 1 Rob. 93. 
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wards entering the blockaded port—as sailing for it. Thus a 
vessel sailing for Charleston may be as justly captured outside 
English jurisdiction off one of our own ports as if it were 
found in the channel of Charleston harbour evidently intend- 
ing to stealin. The intention of violation followed by some 
act in furtherance of the intention, and the vessel bemg out- 
side the territorial jurisdiction of a neutral sovereign, subject 
it to capture. 

The validity of the blockade itself depends, as we have 
seen, on its effective character.’ It is better and more regular 
that it should be notified to neutral sovereigns, but this 1s a 
convenience and a benefit, not a necessity. 

The blockade may be temporarily interrupted by wnavoid- 
able accident (as the dispersion of the blockading force by 
storm), without losing its character of validity, provided the 
commander of the blockading force uses due diligence, and 
succeeds in restoring its effective character. That is to say, 
no neutral actually captured in the interval of inefficiency, 
or on the return ofa sufficient force, can successfully plead 
the insuificiency of the blockade.9 

But if the blockade be broken by the superior force of the 
enemy, its inefficiency is conclusively established, and there 
is an end of it. If the belligerent become strong enough 
afterwards to blockade the port, he must begin de novo." 

As respects the validity of a blockade, and the power 
thence derived of capturing and confiscating a neutral vessel 
which knowingly commits an act of violation, there is no 


* In the case of the Mercurius (1798), Sir W. Scott says: “It is said 
this passage to the Zuyder Zee was not in a state of blockade ; but the ship 
was seized immediately on entering it; and I know not what else is necessary 
to constitute blockade. he powers who formed the armed neutrality in the 
last war understocd blockade in this sense; and Russia, who was the principal 
party in that confederacy, described a place to be in a state of blockade when 
it is dangerous to attempt to enter into it.” Rob, Adm. Rep. i. 84. 

’ It is not an accidental absence of the blockading force, nor the circum- 
stance of being blown off by wind (if the suspension and the reason of the 
suspension are known), that will be sufficient in law to remove a blockade.” 
The Frederick Molke, Rob. i. 87; see also the Columbia, ib. 154. 

'° “When a squadron is driven cff,” says Sir W. Scott, “by accidents of 
weather, which must have entered into the contemplation of the belligerent 
imposing the blockade, there is no reason to suppose that such a cireum- 
Stance would create a change of system, since it could not be expected that 
any blockade would continue many months without being liable to such 
temporary interruptions. But when a squadron is driven off by a superior 
force. a new course of events arises. .... . In such a case, the neutral mer- 
chant is not bound to foresee or to conjecture that the blockade will be re- 
sumed ; and therefore, if it is to be renewed, it must proceed de novo, by the 
usual course, and without reference to the former state of facts, which has 
been so effectually interrupted.” The Hoffnung, 6 Rob. 117; see also the 
Triheten, 6 Rob. 65. 
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point of more importance than its universality. It is a bel- 
higerent right to cut off all neutrals from trade with the 
enemy’ s ports, if the belligerent is able to do it effectually ; 

but there is no right to distinguish between one neutral and 
another. This character may “be thus expressed: A block- 
ade is a blockade, and not partly a blockade and partly not. 
And not only must the blockade be absolute, and undistin- 
guishing as to vessels considered as classed under the denomi- 
nations of neutral sovereignties, but it must be absolute and 
universal as respects the vessels of any neutral sovereign. 
And for the purposes of a blockade the subjects of the bel- 
ligerent sovereign are classed with neutrals; or rather, per- 
haps, any relaxation of the blockade in their favour would, 
if degrees were possible in an absolute rule, be more fatal to 
the validity of a blockade than a relaxation in favour of other 
interests. A blockade must Je enforced in fact, or it ceases 
to be one. The intention of blockading, and the presence of 
an adequate force, are essential, but not sufficient: the force 
must be used, and the intention must be carried out. 

In the case of the Juffrow Maria Schroeder" Sir W. Scott 
assumed the intention of the Government and the Admiralty, 
but it appeared that the blockade was not in fact enforced. 
Ships were stopped and examined, and suffered to go into the 
port pretended to be blockaded. “If,” said Sir W. Scott, 
“the ships stationed on the spot to keep up the blockade will 
not use their force for that purpose, it is impossible for a 
court of justice to say there was a blockade actually existing 
at that time.’”’”® In another case, that of the Rolla, he s Says: 
“ For what is a blockade but a unifor m universal exclusion of 
all vessels not privileged by law? If some are permitted to 
pass, others will have a right to infer that the blockade is 
raised. If it was shown, therefore, that ships not privileged 
by law have been allow ed to enter or come out, from motives 
of civility or other considerations, I should * disposed to 
admit that other parties would be justified in presuming that 
the blockade had been taken off.” 

We believe that, if this subject is looked at more broadly, 
it will be scen that what really hes at the bottom of the ex- 
cmption of the neutral master from the penalty for violation 
of a blockade supported by a sufficient force, is that the action 
of the commander in allowing some vessels to pass proves the 


' 3 Rob. 147. = Ib. 156. 


56 Rob. 372; see also the Christina Margaretta, 6 Rob. 62, and the Vrow 
Barbara and the Henricus, cited in the note, 3 Rob. 158, 159. 
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absence of the intention of blockading; so that, in point of 
fact, we may modify what has just been said, by requiring 
only for a valid blockade the intention of blockading aud the 
presence of a sufficient force. If the force were not used, 
this is not the absence ofa third necessary condition to the 
validity of a blockade, but conclusive evidence of the ab- 
sence of intention—of one of the two essential characters of 
a blockade. 

If a blockade is not universally enforced, the neutral master 
has a right, as it is generally put, to expect that he will be 
allowed to enter. But the reason of this seems to be that 
he has a right to conclude that there is really no_ block- 
ade, because the intention of blockading is evidently wanting. 
If others go im, he is in a position not so much merely to 
hope that he will be allowed to enter, as to enter on the 
ground that there is no blockade. He might be stopped, and 
if informed of the existence of a blockade dating from that 
moment he must go elsewhere, but he has not incurred the 
penalty of forfeiture. If he were ‘stopped and forbidden to enter, 
on the ground of the preéxistence and continuation of the 
pretended blockade, and were captured on persevering in his 
attempt to enter the port, we conceive that he would not be 
condemned by a prize-court, judging the case in accordance 
with the law of nations. 

We cannot follow the right of blockade and the penalties 
of violation with any minuteness. It is rather our object to 
discuss its priiciples, and to consider their application to any 
cases of present public interest. We shall therefore say no- 
thing on the penalties of violation or the consequences of ile- 
gitimate capture, as between captors and the neutral owners 
of vessels, nor nani those mixed cases in which the vesscl 
and the cargo fare differently in a prize-court. 

A blockade and all its incidents, down to the confisca- 
tion of neutral property are high acts of sovereign authority, 
which can be tried over again “by no earthly tribunal of ap- 
peal. ‘They are finally decided by the prize- -court constituted 
by the belligerent sovereign, and acting under his authority. 
Diplomacy may question the legality ‘of the acts of a belli- 
gerent, or may argue against the findings of his prize-courts, 
as against the commonly received and the best- considered 
inter) pretations of the law of nations ; but if diplomacy fail to 
induce a sovereign belligerent to revoke or modify his own 
judgments, it cannot cite him to any other regularly consti- 
tuted tribunal. The only appeal is to the sword. 

The better the law of nations is understood, and the more 
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widely an intelligent acceptance of its decisions is spread, the 
less likely is any sovereign state to disregard it; for, though 
it be quite true, as we ‘have just said, that the only appeal 
against a sovereign decision is to the sword, yet the accept- 
ance of any law by mankind, and especially by the most 
moral and enlightened portion of mankind, gives great prac- 
tical force to it, and an intelligent public opinion may be said 
almost to constitute that court of appeal which it would be 
so desirable to see interposed between a headstrong belli- 
eerent and the law of justice. 

In the case of the Jrent, this intelligent acceptance of 
previous decisions, as evidenced in the remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Federal Government by other neutrals than 
ourselves, who were the immediate parties to the dispute, no 
doubt play ed an important part in the pacific scttlement of 
the affair; and the remonstrances of the i cai of Austria, 
France, and Russia, and of the King of Prussia and the Queen 
of Spain, seemed almost to constitute the sentence of a court 
of review. But it would be greatly to exaggerate the excel- 
leut effect of these sclenm appeals to law and usage, 1f we were 
not to attribute the sulky, truculent, and wngracious compli- 
ance of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet with our demands to the visible 
and near prospect of war. ‘The remonstrances cf neutral 
powers no doubt had their effect ; but we suspect that 1t was 
the half-drawn sword which really and materially inclined the 
balance to the side of justice. 

Another incident in the American war shortly afterwards 
fixed public attention in England, and was made the subject 
of remonstrance by Lord Russell, threugh Lord Lyons, to the 
Federal Government. This incident comes immediately under 
our consideration in treating of blockades. We allude to the 
attempted closing of the entrance to Charleston harbour by 
sinking vessels laden with stones in the main and only deep 
channel to the port. It was objected to by Lord Russell as 
an act of cruelty which would scem to imply despair of suc- 
cess in the restoration of the Union; as a measure purely of 
revenge and irremediable injury to an enemy; as a plot 
against the commerce of nations, and worthy only of bar- 
barous times. Mr. Seward answered in effect by rer 
the main fact. ‘It was altogether a mistake,’ lie said, 
suppose that this plan had been devised with a view to sajure 
the harbour permanently. It was simply a temporary mea- 
sure, adopted to aid the blockade. The Government of the 
United States had last spring, with a navy very little pre- 
pared for so extensive an operation, undertaken to blockade 
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upwards of 3000 miles of coast. The Secretary of the Navy 
had reported that he could stop up the ‘ large holes’ by means 
of his ships, but that he could not stop up the ‘ small ones.’ 
It had been found necessary, therefore, to close some of the 
numerous small inlets by sinking vessels in the channels. It 
would be the duty of the Government of the United States 
to remove all these obstructions as soon as the Union was 
restored. . . . At the end of the war with Great Britain that 
Government had been called upon to remove a vessel, . . . and 
had recognised the obligation. . . Vessels had beeu sunk by the 
rebels to prevent the access to their ports of the cruisers of 
the United States. The same measure has been adopted by 
the United States in order to make the blockade complete. 
When the war was ended, the removal of all these obstruc- 
tions would be a mere matter of expense; there would be no 
great difficulty in removing them effectually.’ 

It is not worth while to enquire into the truth of these 
allegations of fact. It may be that the Federals had only 
stopped up some “small holes,” and not the main channel 
from the sea to the port of Charleston, and that the Confe- 
derates had adopted a similar system of defence there or 
elsewhere; but supposing that the facts were as originally 
represented by Lord Russell, and triumphantly, if rather vin- 
dictively, proclaimed by the Northern press, and that the port 
of Charleston had been destroyed, it may be worth while to 
consider how far such an act would have been allowable by 
the law of nations. 

We must first observe that the claim set up by Byn- 
kershoek and Wolf that every thing—fraud, poison, and the 
murder, as we should call it, of prisoners and unarmed per- 
sons—done against an enemy, 1s lawful, would not, if allowed, 

—and we are far from allowing it—settle the question. The 
dominion of the land, and the sov ereign disposal of its inha- 
bitants, are for those who may win them. The charity of the 
Christian and the chivalry of the soldier may reprove — 
acts as the devastation of the Palatinate by Lewis XIV., 
the submersion of such vast tracts of country as have lately 
been laid under water in Louisiana. In such acts of fer ocity 
neutrals are only indirectly concerned; but the case is other- 
wise where any act touches on the rights of neutrals to the 
free navigation of the high seas, which belong to no one. 
Territorial sovereignty extends so far out at sea as ma LY en- 
sure the undisturbed dominion of the land. This has been 
fixed by custom at three miles from the coast; but only 
because that distance has been thought sufficient for the 
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purpose. This sovereignty cannot, however, be exercised to 
the detriment of the use of the high seas by neutrals ; and 
this use of the high seas involves the asylum of harbours. 

In point of fact, the rights of a blockading belligerent cease 
before the fury of the elements, and a neutral has the right to 
enter a blockaded port for necessary shelter, and to avoid de- 
struction. In presence of a danger in no degree due to the 
will of man, whether neutral or belligerent, the law of nations, 
in the interest of humanity, and in deference to a higher 
power, restrains belligerent rights, and allows to neutrals the 
chance of safety. By the destruction of a natural channel to 
a port the belligerent at once attacks this night of asylum, 
and, so far, the right to the use and enjoyment of the high 
seas. 

If it be averred, as between two belligerents, that the 
blockaded enemy had himself resorted to similar expedients, 
this is no defence for a like act on the part of the blockader. 
For those who defend what they possess have larger rights 
than those who attack the possessions of others. If Holland 
might cut her dykes and lay waste her territory, that prece- 
dent will not cover the Federal attempt to submerge Louisi- 
ana, aud substitute the dynasty of crocodiles for the reign of 
man. An act may be lawful, even heroic, in self-defence, 
which the universal sentiment of civilised men would con- 
demn as diabolical on the part of an invader. It is the 
larger right of self-defence than of attack which permits re- 
prisals by acts in themselves unlawful. Thus, had the Federals 
earricd out their threat of executing the captain and crew of 
a privateer which they had captured, and the captain and crew 
of which were prisoners of war, this would have been murder ; 
but the Confederates would have been justified in hanging an 
equal number of prisoners, or, if necessary, a larger number, 
by way of reprisals, 2.e. in self-defence, and to prevent the 
repetition of similar crimes. 

This no doubt assumes that the law of nations is the ex- 
pression of natural justice, and that the rights of belligerents 
against each other have some natural limit, in harmony with 
the dictates of conscience and the natural sentiments of hu- 
manity. On our side is Grotius with respect to the funda- 
mental principle, and the conclusion deduced from it as to 
the limit to belligerent rights. Vattel also agrees with the 
conclusion, though he bases it on another theory. Wolf and 
By nkershoek set no limit to the destructive powers of a belli- 
gerent. We appeal from them to the practically universal 
opinion of mankind. Ifthe intention or animus of such acts 
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as the destruction of natural harbours, and the submersion 
of reclaimed and civilised territories, be admitted to be mali- 
cious, and not really directed to the acquisition or recovery 
of rights, and if it be also admitted that the law of nations 
is either directly founded on the natural perception of right 
and wrong, or, being only in harmony with conscience, 1s 
derived from considerations of utility, it must be also ad- 
mitted that malice, which is neither right nor useful, must 
carry the taint of its illegality into any exercise of it. But 
if the motive of such acts is alleged to be not malice but 
the permissible desire of obtaining an end which is legiti- 
mate as judged by the law of nations, they must still be 
condemned on the ground that they are bad in themselves, 
as directly depriving neutrals, in the case of the destruc- 
tion of harbours, of one of their rights, and as directed 
against the well-being of mankind, in the destruction of the 
use of the land by the human race, in the case of the actual 
and direct submersion of fertile tracts of country. 


A discussion of some interest will probably shortly arise in 
our courts of law as to how far neutral traders are bound by 
the law of nations to respect a blockade, and whether, if Eng- 
lish traders break it or attempt to break it, they are by the 
common law acting within the limits of legality. 

There is no doubt that a neutral sovereign is bound to 
stand by and permit the vessels of his subjects to be searched, 
captured, and, if the owners are convicted of any act incur- 
ring such penalty, confiscated. The neutral sovereign is 
bound not to assist them in such acts, nor to step in to shelter 
them from their consequences. Such acts as are infractions 
of the law of nations relating to blockades mcur penalties 
which it is the right of the belligerent to exact; but the vessel 
must be taken in delicto, and during the continuance of the 
blockade, or no penalty can be exacted. We see, then, that 
by the law of nations itself, there is no penalty, and so no 
right of capture, for having run a blockade—for an offence 
which is past and completed. The offence is the present in- 
tention, and some act in course of being done in furtherance 
of the intention. When the act is done, and the intention 
successfully carried out, no stain of illegality remains. The 
further question arises, whether the intention to break a 
blockade, and an act in furtherance of the intention, is an 
offence against the municipal law, or such a wrong as im- 
poses any penalty or legal disability on the trader who com- 
mits it, 
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No one, we believe, has ever pretended that by our muni- 
cipal law any penalty as for an offence is incurred by a trader 
who breaks, or attempts to break, a blockade; but it seems 
to have been assumed in our courts of law that the act is 
illegal, and entails all the consequences of illegality as re- 
spects contracts. 

Sir Joseph Arnould is as express as possible on the point 
as applied to the contract of insurance. ‘It is an invariable 
principle,” he says, “of the law of nations, that if a neutral 
violates a blockade . . . . he is guilty of an offence against 
the laws of w ar, and thereby renders his ship and cargo ‘liable 
to confiscation.” So far, so good; but he adds, ‘“ all insur- 
ances, consequently, upon voyages or trading adv entures com- 
menced or carried out with a fixed purpose of Vv idlating, or in 
actual violation of, the laws of blockade are wholly void and 
incapable of being enforced.’?}+ 

In the case of Harratt v. Wise, a policy of insurance on 
goods to a foreign port had been effected after notice in the 
London Gazette that that port was in a state of blockade. 
The ship had sailed before this notice, and had touched at a 
port at which the blockade was known. She was captured 
by the blockading squadron, and the insured brought an 
action against the underwriters for the loss. The plaintiff 
obtained a verdict at Nisi Prius; and the defendant obtained 
arule vst for a nonsuit, on the ground that the policy was 
illezal, having been effected after notice of the blockade, and 
in contrav ention of the law of nations. The court held that, 
unless it were proved that the master had knowledge of the 
blockade,the policy was good. In this case it seems to have 
been as sumed all through, that if the master had known of 

the blockade, the insured could not have recovered. But the 
point was not argued. 

In the case of Winder v. IVise,® at Nisi Prius, the cir- 
cumstances were similar, except that there was evidence that, 

after sailing, the master had heard of the blockade. The 
attorney-general, for the plaintiff, declined to go to the } jury 
on the facts, and, after an intimation from the court that a 
vessel which heard of a blockade during her voyage could not 
proceed to the blockaded port, elected to be nonsuited. Here 
again legality was assumed, not argued. 

In Naylor v. Taylor,’ it was distinctly held by the court 
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that it was not illegal to sail for a blockaded port, if it were 
intended to enquire as to the continuance of the blockade 
before entering. This would seem to imply that it would 
have been illegal to sail without such an intention. 

Inall these cases “ illegal’? must be understood as meaning 
illegal by our own municipal law. That what is illegal by 
the law of nations is illegal by our municipal law, is through- 
out assumed. This, we think, admits of argument, and we 
are inclined to the opinion that, when the question is fully 
considered, it will be decided that no illegality attaches to 
contracts contemplating a breach of blockade; ; and we pro- 
pose to discuss this point. 

It must be premised that to trade with any port which, by 
the municipal law of the country in which it 1s situated, is an 
open one, is a natural right. A state of war interferes with 
this right only to a certain definite extent. Ifthe port is 
blockaded, neutral vessels cannot enter; not because it is 
wrong or illeeal to enter, but because the blockading squad- 
ron is there to prevent their entering. If the squadron were 
not there, they might enter; and if they entered in such large 
numbers as to make it evident that the blockading force was un- 
able to keep up an effectual blockade,—z.e. to make it evident 
that it was dangerous to enter,—the ‘blockade would be at an 
end, and the right of capture and confiscation would end with 
it. This capture and confiscation is, we contend, the only 
penalty to which the neutral trader who attempts to break a 
blockade is subject ; and he is only so far subject to it as the 
belligerent has the power to inflict it without the assistance of 
any neutral sovereign, who loses his character of neutrality by 
aiding one belligerent to blockade the ports of the other. It 
is not only not the duty of a neutral sovereign to aid the bel- 
ligerent in enforcing his belligerent rights, “but he would be 
euilty (if the word may be used) of an act of hostility to the 
blockaded enemy if he were to do so; and it would no doubt 
be a very great aid, if, through his courts of law, he visited 
an attempt to enter the blockaded port by refusing to enter- 
tain a suit between his subjects relating to a marine adven- 
ture, if one of them had broken, or attempted to break, the 
blockade in the course of that adventure. 

To break, or to attempt to break, a blockade is a delictuin 
only, involving no personal penalty. The penalty is most 
strict ly limited to the ship and cargo, and to them only in 
the prize-courts of the capturing belligerent, sitting in his 


Own icrritory or in that of a belligerent ally . The persons of 
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the master and crew are not answerable. They may be de- 
tained to give evidence ; but they come before the court as 
witnesses only, not parties. But in our municipal courts the 
persons interested in the adventure are parties; and although 
the sovereign, as a neutral, is bound to look with a per- 
fectly equal eye on both belligerents, his courts (on the hypo- 
thesis under consideration) practically enforce the blockade 
established by one against the other, by refusing to give cfiect 
to a contract, say of indemnity against a certain risk, because 
the party who has suffered the loss against which he effected 
an insurance has incurred that loss by attempting to break a 
blockade to which the sovereign was no party, and which, by 
the Jaw of nations, the neutral trader might break if he could. 
It he offends against any law primarily, it is clearly against the 
law of nations ; and it would be to take an unnatural and ex- 
treme view to suppose that any municipal law, other than a 
statute of his country, should be more than coextensive with 
the law of nations, and should view the act in any other light 
than as a delictum to which a definite penalty is attached, and 
which, if he escape it, leaves no taint on either person or 
property. No one contends that there is any English sta- 
tute by which the act or intention of breaking a blockade is 
illegal, and the only question is, whether it is so at common 
law. 

As a relief to a mere abstract view of the subject we will 
put acase. A ship is insured in the present state of things 
in the North American continent, from London to any port’® 
of North America, and sails to a blockaded port—say Charles- 
ton. Let us suppose that no concealment is made, but that 
the particular port had not been selected at the moment of 
effecting the policy. We bclieve this to be immaterial, but 
we do not wish to discuss a question, in maintaining the va- 
lidity of the insurance, foreign to our subject. Having arrived 
near Charleston the vessel is captured, and, we will suppose, 
condemned and confiscated. Or it succeeds in eg, but 
suffers damage in doing so, for which, in any ordinary case, 
the underwriters would be liable. In either ¢ case, the owners 
come upon the underwriters :—in one case, for total loss by 
capture; in the other, for repairs in the way of average. The 
underwriters plead that the loss was not occasioned by any of 
the perils insured against, but by the illegal act of the master ; 
and the insured join issue on the question of illegality. 

We will not pretend to say what authority the court 


Any port means, undoubtedly, any lawful port. 
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would allow to the decisions already quoted, in which the 
illegal nature of the act of breaking a blockade was assumed, 
but not argued. We incline to believe that the court would 
not hold themselves bound by those decisions. If, however, 
they held by those decisions, ‘and not on the argument that 
the act was illegal, we have only further to suppose that 
the case was carried before a court of appeal, which would 
review the whole case independently of the decisions of an 
inferior court. 

Before such a court the defendants (the underwriters) 
would argue that the act of the master was against the law of 
nations, and that this law was a part of the common law of 
England. Forestalling a not very formidable objection, they 
might perhaps say that it was not illegal to embark in an 
adventure against the revenue-laws of another country, but 
that we were no partics to those laws, whilst all nations are 
parties to and subject to the law of nations. 

The plaintiffs, admitting that the law of nations was a part 
of the common law, would perhaps argue much as we have 
done against its action extending further than the exaction of 
the immediate penalty. To enter a blockaded port is not an 
act maluin in se, but only a delictum, for which the penalty had 
been exacted if the ship had been confiscated, and which had 
not been incurred if the ship had got into port, but had 
received damage in getting in; for the penalty is conditional 
on capture, and no capture had been made, and the ship was 
no longer liable, even by the law of nations, to any penalty. 
They might, perhaps, also argue that if this and most other 

masters had been successful in getting in, they could not pro- 
perly be subject to any penalty, even in the prize-court of the 
belligerent, for the facts would show that there was no actual 
blockade. If the c capture of a vessel was pro tanto evidence of 
a blockade, the entry of one was pro tanto evidence of there 
being no blockade. But admitting the law of nations to be 
part of the common law, it might, we think, be trremphantly 
argued that the parties ‘to the law of nations were not indi- 
viduals but sovereigns, or sovereign communities ; and that 
subjects were only parties through their sovereigns. That 
the subjects of any sovereign in unarmed ships should break 
a blockade can be no casus belli between their sovereign and 
the belligerent power ; it would not, in point of fact, be any 
breach of the Jaw of nations on the part of the sovereign or 
of his subjects, who have a right, even by the law of nations, 
to get into a blockaded port if they can, The operation of 
the law of nations in the matter of blockades is simply to 
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confer on the blockading belligerent the right to search the 
ships of neutrals; and if he find grounds for suspecting them 
of an intention of breaking the blockade, to capture them, and 
to send them before a prize-court of his own sov ereign for 
adjudication. The sovereign of the neutral trader is bound 
to stand by and permit this, and has no ground of complaint 
if, by the rightful sentence of the prize-court, the vessels and 
cargoes of his subjects are confiscated. But he is not bound 
to go a step further and aid the blockading belligerent, and 
thereby injure the blockaded enemy. The merchant who des- 
patches goods to a blockaded port ae no act of hostility 
—-no breach of neutrality. He acts in the ordinary exer- 
cise of his calling, in going to a al market, and has the 
right to take his chance of setting in. If he fails, no question 
is raised but one between him and the prize-court of the cap- 
tors. The law of nations, as far as it relates to him, begins 
and leaves off with conferrmg on the belligerent the right, 
without committing an act of hostility against the neutral 
trader’s sovereign, to capture his subject’s vessel and cargo if 
he can, and to “onflesnte them if he can make out that the 
adventure was, not illegal, but an attempted breach of the 
blockade. 

To supply cither side with arms and other contraband 
of war is in the same way perfectly legal; but the law of na- 
tions confers on either belligerent the right to confiscate such 
merchandise in ¢ransitu. “Any cargo ‘whatever in a vessel 
bound from Liverpool to Charleston is in the same predica- 
ment with a cargo of rifles bound to New York. In cach 

case the trade is perfectly legal, and the only bearing of the 
law of nations upon either is that the property 1S subject to 
C: ‘anes and confiscation. The law of nations presses, in fact, 
less hardly on the goods on their way to a blockaded port 
than on military stores on their way to an open port of the 
enemy. The latter are immediately and hopelessly confis- 
cated; the former are restored if it be clearly proved that they 
were innocently on board. Neither the law of nations nor the 
common law of this country forbid either adventure or make 
it legal; but, by the law of nations, the cargo in either case 
may be confiscated. When it is captured, there is a total loss 
under the policy, which can only be avoided by the pretended 
illegality of the adventure ; and we think we have shown that 
there is no illegality, properly so called, in it by the law of 
nations, and that even if there were, the common law cannot 
be invoked to assist the belligerent blockader by imposing a 
difficulty in the way of trade with the blockaded port, which 
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to some persons might be, as it ought to be, more formid- 
able than the risk of capture. 

If adventures of the nature in question were illegal, it 
would also follow that persons combining to accomplish them 
would be guilty of conspiracy, and indictable for that offence. 
Thus the owner who undertook to run the blockade of Charles- 
ton or to convey rifles to New York, the merchant who con- 
signed the goods, and the underwriter who, knowing their 
destination, insured them, might be subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment. And, if by the common law such adventures are 
illegal, the Federal Government might as properly eall on our 
Government to take such a step as to enforce the foreign 
Enlistment Act. 

We think that the plaintiffs would have the best of the 
argument, and that the decision of the court must maintain 
that the neutral trader may lawfully run the risk of capture if 
he likes, and that the law of nations simply arms the belli- 
gerent with the right to capture 7f he can, and creates neither 
obligation nor offence as against neutrals. 


2. Contraband of war.—All commerce of neutrals with 
an open port ofa belligerent is lawful except in contraband 
of war. 

The list of articles which are contraband of war is neces- 
sarily variable. Arms and gunpowder are always contraband ; 
sail-cloth and timber for ship-building are by some authors 
considered contraband if sent to a port of naval equipment, 
but not if sent to a commercial port. But there is much 
difference of opinion as to these and other articles ancipitis 
USUS. 

Grotius and Vattel are in the main agreed not only that 
arms and munitions of war are contraband, but that the cir- 
cumstances of the time may make articles ancipitis usus con- 
traband also. Bynkershoek would limit contraband to arms, 
munitions of war, and military persons; but he nevertheless 
admits that materials for ship-building, and even, in some 
cases, provisions may become so. 

The different opinions which have been maintained or en- 
forced on the question of contraband would seem to express 
rather the tendency of writers or governments to extend or 
contract the actual admitted list of contraband, than to for- 
mulate any essentially different principle by which to test the 
quality of merchandise as free or contraband. If we might 
venture to enunciate a rule most in accordance with the great 
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text-writers and with judicial decisions, it would be that what 
is directly and immediately useful to belligerents in carrying 
on war, and is not ordinarily useful in peace,—what is evi- 
dently meant for soldiers and not for civilians,—is contra- 
band; and that what is an ordinary article of utility and con- 
sumption to a peaceful community, and is only useful to 
soldiers in common with others,—as food, clothing, fuel, and 
materials for building or manufacture,—is free, or that at 
most, and in very exceptional circumstances, the belligerent 
has only the right of preemption over it. 

Any nght of visit, seizure, and confiscation, which accrues 
to belligere nts as against neutrals is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the belligerents may see to the observance of neu- 
trality by the subjects of a neutral sovereign, either within 
the limits of their own territorial jurisdiction, or outside the 
territorial sovereignty of the sovereign, and other neutral 
powers, i.e. on the high seas. It is clearly a taking part in 
hostilities to put into the hands of either party a warlike 
weapon, a ship-of-war, or warlike stores. This imvolves, 
however, no offence on the part of a neutral trader ; be- 
cause he is supposed to do it only in the pursuit of trade, 
and in the ordinary spirit of his avocation, and not with a 
hostile animus. His object as a trader is presumed to be to 
make a good bargain of his commodities by carrying them to 
a good market. Ifa sovereign were to supply either party 
with ar ms, it would be an undoubted breach of neutr: ality, 
involving a hostile animus. 

We might perhaps express the relations between neutral 
traders and belligerents by supposing that the law of nations 
implies a contract on the part of the former not to participate 
in hostilities by furnishing military aid to either party, and 
limiting the right of vindication to such measures of redress 
as the belligerent may be able to apply on the high seas,— 
the common property of all nations,—or in his own territory 
by virtue of his own local sovereignty, but without usurping 
any right of sovereignty over persons—the subjects of other 
sovereigns — further than is necessary and allowed for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the delictum has been com- 
mitted, or, as we are now putting it, whether the contract has 
been broken. 

Now the supply of arms to an open port of the enemy is 
direct military aid. The supply of merchandise to a block- 
aded port tends directly to defeat the object of the belligerent 
in subjecting the port to a blockade; it is like supplying 
a besieged place with provisions when cutting-off its supply 
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of food is one of the lawful means employed for its reduc- 
tion. 

But the aid in either case must be direct. No doubt 
all commercial intercourse with belligerents is some aid to 
them in carrying on the war; and the enemy may, in point 
of fact, be better aided im carrying on the war by the pro- 
secution of a perfectly unimpeachable trade than by being 
supplied with a cargo of rifles. But since no belligerent will 
himself give up all neutral trade, he cannot impose absti- 
nence from it on neutrals; even if, in a particular case, he 
were ready to do this, he cannot impose a new law on neu- 
trals outside the established imphed contract, m the inter- 
_ of which usage is a material element. Any supplies 

aid furnished otherwise than by sea form no portion of our 
abies but it is a principle of vast importance that the aid 
furnished by sea should be direct. Thus, suppose it to be 
certain that a great trade existed in smuggling arms from 
an open port of the United States to the Confederate States, 
and suppose that the value and importance of this supply 
were as great as possible, arms consigned to a neutral mer- 
chant at the United States port from which this smuggling 
was carried on could not be seized on the high seas, “and 
confiscated in transitu to the open port of the United States. 
By a municipal law, arms might be made contraband of entry, 
and a cargo seized on arrival; and if such were the legal 
penalty, they might be forfeited, but they could not be made 
contraband of war, and seized on the high seas. 


3. Enemies’ property at sea.—There is no doubt at all 
that a belligerent has the right to seize what may reasonably 
be suspected to be enemies’ property on the high seas, and 
to confiscate it by the sentence of lis prize- -court: and this 
under whatever flag it may be found. 

The Maritime Declaration of 1856 modifies this right 
between the parties to that declaration, supposing it to have 
been accepted by the sovereigns represented by the plenipo- 
tentiarics. By the 2d Art. it is declared that “the neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war.” 

Those who contend for the universal application of this 
rule usually do so upon grounds which may very properly be 
urged as available for the foundation of special international 
engagements or treaties, but which are inadmissible as means 
of determining the law of nations. They speak of its inex- 
pediency as injuring the commerce of the belligerent who 
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avails himself of his rights; and they allege the inviolability 
of private property on land as an admitted principle with 
which capture at sea is inconsistent. But all war inflicts 
great injury on the belligerent, which he sustains with the 
object of inflicting still greater injury on the enemy; and the 
belligerent, not the judge of the law of nations, is the judge 
of how much inconvenience or injury he will put up with to 
attain his object. The sovereign who exposes the lives of his 
subjects may well also incur some risk of commercial loss; 
and the trader who suffers will loyally bear his share of that 
burden of war which cannot be equally shared by the whole 
community. 

The inviolability of the property of the enemy on land 
may be conceded, although as a principle we cannot find it in 
the law of nations, without admitting any inconsistency be- 
tween the practice on land and at sea. In the former case 
the property is inactive, and as it were neutral; in the latter 
it is sent out on an active mission of profit, and passes out of 
the jurisdiction of the sovereign to whom the trader is sub- 
ject. It becomes in fact aggressive, and may well be seized 
on the high seas, when it would have been respected at home. 


We sce, then, that all access to blockaded ports is by the 
law of nations illegal; and so, that all goods on their way to 
such a port are—to coin a word—contraband of blockade. 
There is no occasion to enquire into the nature of the goods; 
all goods are shut out. We see also that some goods to an 
open port of a belligerent are contraband of war; that some 
other goods may be enemy’s property; but that all other 
goods are free. 

Thus, with respect to the free intercourse between ncu- 
trals and the enemy, the law of nations confers on the belli- 
gerent the power:—(1) of blockading his ports against the 
entry and exit of all trading vessels and all cargoes; (2) of 
preventing the entry of contraband of war into those ports 
of the enemy which are open and accessible to all other mer- 
chandise because not blockaded; (3) of seizing the property 
of the enemy on the high seas. 

But the law of nations gives to the belligerent no right of 
interference with the commerce between neutrals and neu- 
trals. It confers and limits the right of interference in the 
) trade of neutrals with the enemy, as has been laid down; but 
it confers no right of interference whatever with the trade of 
neutrals with each other, or between neutral ports; nor be- 
tween the open port of an enemy and a neutral port; except. 
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inasmuch as the necessary means of exercising belligerent 
rights may indirectly interfere with the perfectly unobstructed 
exercise of the commercial rights of neutrals. 


4. The right of visitation, search, and capture.—The right 
of a belligerent to visit neutral merchant-ships, and to search 
them, so as to ascertain their nationality, destination, and, 
if their destination is to an open port of the enemy, the 
nature of their cargoes, is undoubted. If the result of the 
search is to fix on them the suspicion of being bound to a 
blockaded port of the enemy, of being bound to an open port 
of the enemy with contraband of war, or of having enemy’s 
property on board although bound to a neutral port, the belli- 
gerent acquires the further mght of capture, and must, if it 
be possible, send the vessel and cargo at once before a prize- 
court to determine the questions raised. 

It has heen pretended that this belligerent right ceases in 
the presence of a ship-of-war of the neutral sovereign acting 
as convoy of the vessel of his subject. This case of exception 
was tried in the case of the Maria’ (1799), and it was de- 
cided, so far as the judgment of a prize-court can decide 
a principle, that the convoy of a vessel-of-war of a neutral 
sovereign did not protect the vessel of his subject from any 
exercise of the belligerent rights of another sovereign who 
was a belligerent. 

That, in all ordinary cases, the resistance of a neutral 
trader to visitation, search, or capture, involves capture and 
condemnation, was not disputed in this case, the leading facts 
of which were as follows: Commodore Lawford fell in, in the 
British Channel, with a fleet of Swedish merchantmen, which, 
as it subsequently appeared, were laden with contraband of 
war, if destined for an open hostile port. These vessels were 
under the convoy of a Swedish frigate whose commander was 
instructed—and he communicated his instructions to Commo- 
dore Lawford—to resist by force any attempt to visit and search 
the vessels under convoy. Commodore Lawford applied to the 
Admiralty for instructions, and was ordered to capture the 
vessels, except the frigate, which he did, but not without acts 
of resistance on the part of both frigate and merchantmen ; 
and it was for this resistance that the latter were brought 
before the Court of Admiralty, sitting as a court of prize, and 
condemned. 

This case is so high an authority, that we shall not hesi- 
tate to give the more important points of Sir Wm. Scott's 

9 1 Rob. 340. 
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judgment in his own words. After reciting the facts, he says: 
“Ist. That the right of visiting and searching merchant- 
ships upon the high seas, whatever be the cargoes, whatever 
be the destinations, is an incontestable right of the lawfully 
commissioned cruisers of a belligerent nation, Is say, be the 
ships, the cargoes, and the destinations what they may, be- 
cause, till they are visited and searched, it does not appear 
what the ships, or the cargoes, or the destinations are ; and it 
is for the purpose of ascertaining these points that the ne- 
cessity of this right of visitation and search exists. ‘This 
right is so clear in principle, that no man can deny it who 
admits the legality of maritime capture, because, if you are 
not at liberty to ascertain by sufficient enquiry whether there 
is property that can legally be captured, it is impossible to 
capture. . . . The mght is equally clear im practice, for prac- 
tice is uniform and universal upon the subject. The many 
European treaties which refer to this right, refer to it as 
preéxisting, and merely regulate the exercise of it. All 
writers upon the law of nations unanimously acknowledge 
it, without the exception even of Hubner himself, the creat 
champion of neutral privileges. .. . 2d. That the author- 
ity of the sovereign of the neutral country being interposed 
in any manner of. mere force cannot legally vary the rights 
of a lawfully commissioned belligerent cruiser; I say legally, 
because what may be given, or be fit to be given, m the ad- 
ministration of this species of law, to considerations of comity 
or of national policy, are views of the matter which, sitting in 
this Court, I have no right to entertain. . . . wo sovereigns 
may unquestionably agree, if they think fit (as in some in- 
stances they have agreed), I by special covenant, that the pre- 
sence of one of their armed ships along with their merchant- 
ships shall be mutually understood to imply that nothing is to 
be found im that convoy of merchant-ships inconsistent with 
amity or neutrality ; and if they consent to accept this pledge, 
no third party has a right to quarrel with it, any more than 
with any other pledge which they may agrce “mutually to 
accept. But surely no sovereign can legally compel the 
acceptance of such a security by mere force. The only se- 
curity known to the law of nations upon this subject, inde- 
pendent of all special covenant, is the right of personal visita- 
tion and search, to be exercised by those ‘who have the interest 
) in making it. . . . 3d. That the penalty for the violent con- 
| travention of this right is the confiscation of the property so 


: *° It is made an article of treaty between America and Holland, an. 1782, 
' article 10. Mart. Tr. vol. ii, p. 255. 
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withheld from visitation and search. Tor the proof of this I 
need only refer to Vattel, one of the most correct, and certainly 
not the least indulgent, of modern professors of public law. 
In book ui. ec. vii. sect. 114, he expresses himself thus: ‘On 
ne peut empécher le transport des effets de contrabande, si 
V’on ne visite pas les vaisseaux neutres que |l’on rencontre en 
mer. On est done en droit de les visiter. Quelques nations 
puissantes ont refusé en différens tems de se soumettre a cette 
visite ; awjourd’ hui un vaisseau neutre quirefuseroit de souffrir 
la visite, se feroit condamner par cela seul, comme étant de 
bonne prise” ... Conformably to this we find im the cele- 
brated French Ordinance of 1681, now in force, article 12, 
‘That every vessel shall be good prize in case of resistance 
aud combat; and Vadin, in his smaller commentary, p. 81, 
says expressly that, although the expression is in the con- 
junetive, yet that the resistance alone is sufficient.” 

All writers are agreed as to the right of the belligerent to 
visit and search neutral merchant-ships ; but 1t has been con- 
tended that the mght ceases in presence of a ship of war of 
the sovereign of the neutral trader acting as convoy. There 
is no doubt that the belligerent has no right to visit and 
search a neutral ship of war; and it has been plausibly put 
forth that the neutral trader when under convoy is as much 
within the jurisdiction of his own sovereign as if he were 
within his territorial jurisdiction, and that it is an offence 
against the comity of nations to suppose that the neutral 
sovereign would take such part in a breach of the law of 
nations as would be implied in affording the protection of lis 
flag to a subject engaged in any traffic which the belligerent 
has the right to interrupt. 

But we think that the general acceptance of the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Stowell is based on conclusive grounds ; 
that it would be too great a pretension of a neutral sove- 
reign to usurp the right of jurisdiction on the high seas in 
a matter in which the belligerent, and not himself, is inter- 
ested; that, if such a practice existed, its duties would pro- 
bably be carelessly exercised ; and that any breach of neutrality 
committed by the trader, and not prevented by the due dili- 
gence of the commander of the convoy, would implicate the 
neutral sovereign, and be a fruitful source of misunderstand- 
Ings, and so of war. 

‘The law on the point, by the acceptance of Lord Stowell’s 
judgment, may be considered as settled, and we think settled 
rightly. But just now, if it be true, as has been said, that 
English trading vessels have been convoyed past American 
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cruisers in the West Indies, we have certainly been near 
either a great humiliation ifthe English ship-of-war had, after 
making so threatening a demonstration, permitted search, and 
perhaps capture, or one of those acts of hostility which in- 
augurate a war, if our own cruiser had offered forcible resist- 
ance. It is all very well to say that ample satisfaction might 
have been offered to the Federal Government for the indis- 
erction of a naval officer; but in such cases there are usually 
indiscretions and irregularities on both sides, which comph- 
cate the question, and prevent each party, after blood has 
once been shed, from ofiering ample satisfaction for its own 
share of wrong. 

Much irritation, and, where the feeling did not amount 
to irritation, much jealous apprehension has arisen in this 
country with respect to the capture of vessels with an avowed 
destination to a neutral port. These feelings appeared to 
reach their climax on the arrival of the news of the capture 
of the Peterhoff, and found an energetic exponent in Mr. 

toebuck. The Press exhibited its usual ready sympathy 
with the popular feeling ; the opposition papers naturally felt 
less restrained from fanning the flame of discontent than the 
ministerial organs, which as naturally endeavoured to support 
the Foreign Minister, who had expressed himself with more 
reticence than suited the public taste, and with less accuracy 
and completeness than was needed to satisfy those who had 
studied the questions involved. ‘ Historicus,” whose letters 
in the Z’mes, with whatever talent and knowledge they have 
been written, have usually avoided the more pregnant con- 
siderations bearing on the points at issue, blamed the popular 
teeling, and rebuked those who had given expression to it.*! 
But he altogether mistook the ground of the irritation and 
outery which had arisen. 

The capture of several ships bound ostensibly from this 


*! “Tn some of my former letters’’ (says “ Historicus”) ‘I ventured to protest 
against the unreasonable irritation existing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
... I regret to perceive that there is growing up inthis country a spirit ef 
exasperation, provoked, as it seems to me, by anignorance of the legal rights 
of the respective parties .... There is no spectacle less dignified than that 
of a nation in a passion, especially if it should be so unfortunate as to have at 
hand spokesmen to interpret its wrath who have as little regard for decency, 
moderation, and justice as has been exhibited by some recent orators in the 
House of Commons.’’ And in another place he says: “ But it is not in the 
language of braggart, and it may be uncalled-for defiance, that so terrible an 
issue” (d. e. as war) ‘is to be approached. And of this l am sure, that it is 
not to those who bully the loudest that we shall look in the hour of difficulty 
and danger to maintain the dignity and the honour of a proud and generous 
people.” Times, April 30, 1863. 
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country to Matamoras, and laden, as was affirmed, with the 
most ordinary cargoes,—such captures having been made by 
the apenioen under the orders of Admiral W ilkes, —was said, 
and we believe generally believed, to have been made w ithout 
fair ground of suspicion that the ships were not in fact bound 
to Matamoras, but to a blockaded port; and the circumstances 
of the appointment of an officer with the antecedents of 
Admiral Wilkes to a post requiring much moderation and 
discretion, and of such captures tending to produce, and, 
as was said, actually producing, the transfer of the Mexican 
trade to American bottoms, were alleged as showing that such 
seizures had not been made in good faith, with the fair object 
of enforcing the blockade of Confederate ports, but with 
hostile animus to English commerce. 

‘“ffistoricus” however treated this question much as he had 
already done that of the recognition of the Confederate States. 
In that case he ignored the justice of the claim cf the Con- 
foderate States for recognition on the ground of their sove- 
reienty and right of secession, and, assuming that they were 
rebels, proceeded to allege prenuieeta against recognition. 
In the case now before us he omitted to discuss whether 
these seizures were in point of fact made with good faith, or 
even from an excusable excess of suspicion and activ ity on 
the part of Federal naval officers, or whether there were 
reasons to believe that, under cover of belligerent rights, 
the Federal authorities were engaged in oppressing English 
commerce. The “ exasperation” of which he complained, he 
attributed to “ an ignorance of the legal rights of the respective 
parties ;” and he triumphantly vindicated belligerent rights 
which had never been called in question, by proving that the 
legality of the seizures was a matter for the consideration of 
a prize-court. This is quite true so long as the belligerent 
observes good faith, and directs his operations against the 
enemy $ but the case passes beyond the jurisdiction of a 
prize-court, and becomes a question between two sovereign 
powers, if one of them, being a belligerent, exercises the 
powers conferred on him by the law of nations, with a hostile 
cnimus to the subjects of the other sovereign w ho is a neutral. 
This is no case for the decision of a prize-court, but first for 

diplomacy, and then for the sword if diplomacy should fail. 
Who does not see that, if a belligerent has a hostile 
agnimus against a neutral, and desires to. injure his commerce, 
the neutral trader, who is the immediate sufierer, may have 
ample justice done him by the prize-court of the belliger ent, 
—may obtain restitution and ample damages,—and yet that 
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at the cheap price of the damages the belligerent may fully 
secure his hostile object, and destroy the commerce of the 
neutral. The modus operandi of this is evident, and was well 
exemplified by the consequences of the seizures of vessels 
bound to Matamoras. Some merchants were at once deterred 
from the trade to that port by the risk of seizure: they did 
not choose to encounter the delay and possibility of injustice 
from an American prize-court, where they believed, with at 
least some show of plausibility, that justice between the Fede- 

ral Government and neutrals was not to be expected. Other 
merchants, who were willing to continue their trade, found 
that the rates of freight and insurance diminished or anni- 
hilated their profits, and were obliged to contract or dis- 
continue their consignments, and see a larger portion than 
before of the Mexican trade carried on in French and Fede- 

ral-American bottoms, whose trade it was expected that the 
Federal Government would, though from widely different 
motives, respect. 

Nor was the supposition of hostile motives, and of an 
agveressive disposition against the English flag, unnatural 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case. The admiral 
who effected the captures had already been guilty of an out- 

‘age which had charged this country w ith costly prepara- 
tions for war. He had received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment and Congress of the United States for it, and had 
been promoted in rank, and soon afterwards appointed to the 
chief command on the station where it had been perpetrated. 
Under such circumstances, it was not ‘‘an ignorance of the 
legal rights of the respective parties,” but an appreciation of 
facts leading to the conclusion that the case was one between 
the two Governments, rather than between neutral traders 
and a prize-court, which caused the feeling against which 
‘“‘Tistoricus’ protested. If he had discussed the merits of 
the actual case, including the antecedents of Admiral Wilkes, 

the inferences to be drawn from his appointment to the 
West-India station, and the bearing of the law of nations on 
the facts and inferences, he would have taken a wider and 
more practical view of the question, though he would have 
imposed upon himself a more difficult task. 

We hope not to weary our readers if we refer to another 
point in the same letter of “ Ilistoricus” which we have been 
noticing. The point is important. He says: “ A point has 
been raised in the recent discussions which is of oreat im- 
I portance, viz. whether a neutral vessel, with an immediate 
neutral destination, can be condemned because the cargo 
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may have an ultimately hostile consignment. I am very 
much disposed to think that such a doctrine cannot be main- 
tained, and that, as far as breach of blockade at all events is 
concerned, nothing can be looked to but the zmmediate desti- 
nation, which must be regarded for this purpose as the ter- 
mination of the voyage. But in this respect there is proba- 
bly a distinction between the ship and the cargo; for the 
ultimate would be probably regarded as the true destination 
of the ship itself. I think the reasoning of Lord Stowell in 
the case of the Jonghe Pieter (Rob. Rep. “Ti. p- 79) points to 
this conclusion. But we are not to assume this question as 
one that is clearly decided. Ifthe American captors choose 
to raise 1¢ at their own risk in a prize-court, we are bound 
to await its adjudication. It is impossible to conceive any 
question which more exclusively appertains to the domain of 
judicial decision.” 

Now it is quite certain that no vessel, whatever her des- 
tination, can be condemned “ because her cargo has an ulti- 
mately hostile consignment.” ‘Take the most extreme case, 
aud suppose that the cargo were enemies’ property. We chal- 
lenge the citation of any case, any text-book, any recognised 
writer, in favour of ithe condemnation of the ship ‘for carrying 
enemies’ property; @ furtiori can no ship be condemned for 
carrying cargo whose ultimate as opposed to dmmediate 
consignment (which does not necessarily imply property) is 
hostile. 

‘‘Historicus” is evidently speaking of cargo qualified only 
as to destination, and not as to its character of contraband. 
Formerly it was held that the taint of contraband cargo af- 
fected the vessel; and Sir W. Scott, whilst giving up the 
confiscation of vessels carrying contraband, says: “ The mo- 
dern rule of the law of nations is, certainly, that the ship 
shall not be subject to condemnation for carrying contra- 
band — s. The ancient practice was otherwise; and it 
cannot be denied that it was perfectly defensible on every 
principle of justice. Ifto supply the enemy with such ar- 
ticles is a noxious act with respect to the owner of the cargo, 
the vehicle which is instrumental in effecting that illegal 
purpose cannot be innocent.” 

But the question raised by ‘“ Historicus” relates to wulti- 
nate as opposed to timediate destination of cargo, and to 


property therein, and not to any quality of the goods as free 
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or contraband. We repeat that there has never been a ques- 
tion, that the pretence has never been raised, of confiscating 
a vessel because of the ultimate destination of the cargo when 
the ¢mmediate destination 1s lawful. 

‘“Historicus’ next says he is disposed to think that 
“nothing can be looked to but the unmedicte destination, 
which must be regarded for this purpose,’ &e. For what 
purpose? For the purpose, 1¢ must be presumed, of decid- 
ing the question raised of the liability of the vessel to confis- 

cation in the case supposed, But by this time “ Historicus” 
appears to have lost sight of the question, — goes on 
to suppose a distinction between vessel and ca o (such as 
indeed exists s, and is noticed in even the most Ticaidene 
treatises), and that the ultimate would be regarded as the 
true destination of the ship itself. Nor are we yet at the 
end of the labyrinth. In the very next sentence he throws 
his meaning again in doubt by referring to a case as 
pointing to this conclusion,—the conclusion, viz. that the 

ultimate is the true destination of the ship,—which case nei- 
shes directly nor a bears upon it. There was in the 
case cite d (the Jonghe Preter) a question as to the ultimate as 
opposer dto the immediate destination of the coods as affect- 
ine them, and not as a ground for the condemnation of the 
ressel. The court confiscated them on the eround that, though 
the ultimate destination to a blockaded port by inland car- 
riage, the immediate manera being to a neutral port, was 
perfectly legal, the good s themselves were the property of a 
British subject, \ who coil not by the common law trade with 
the kine’s enemies; and the court intimated that the decision 
would have been otherwise if the goods had been the pro- 
perty ofa neutral. ‘In all the cases —_ have occurred on 
this Sep and they are many,” says Sir W. Scott, ‘it has 
been held indubitably clear that a = cannot trade with 
the enemy without the special license of government. The 
interposition of a prior port makes no difference; all trade 
with the enemy is illegal; and the circumstance that the 
groods are to go first to a neutral port will not make it 
lawful.” 

Is it possible, although this supposition would clear up 
but part of the confusion, that “ THistoricus” has confounded 
the municipal law with the law of nations, and ships with 
goods ° 

There 1s no doubt whatever that all goods to a neutral port 
are lawful unless they are the property “of an enemy, and that 
a ship cannot, on a voyage to a blockaded port, shelter itself 
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from confiscation by interposing a neutral port as that of its 
immediate destination; but in such a case the cargo shipped 
bond fide for the neutral port would be restored, unless it were 
the property of the owner of the ship or of an enemy. On the 
other hand, it hardly needs to be said that innocent goods, in 
which category are included all the possible goods of a neu- 
tral bound to a neutral port, but with an ultimate destination 
to the enemy’s country, cannot taint an innocent vessel. 


In the outline which is all that our narrow limits have 
allowed us to give of the subject, we have been more careful 
to lay down or to discuss the extent and limitation of belli- 
eerent rights, and the principles on which their exercise 1s 
founded, than to pursue the consequences of the breach of 
them by neutrals into details. We dare hardly venture to 
hope that we have made the subject interesting to those who 
have not previously studied it, or that we can have added 
much to the knowledge of those who have already studied it. 
But the latter will have noticed that we have laid much more 
stress on the animus or intent of the belligerent in the exer- 
cise of his rights than is to be found in the writings of jurists. 
We venture to go a little further, and to propound, for the 
consideration of civilians, that the right animus of a belhi- 
gerent in the exercise of his rights is an essential element 
which must override all formalities. 

The animus of a belligerent to his enemy is avowedly and 
rightly hostile. His animus to neutrals must, we contend, 
be neutral, and all his acts in vindication of his rights—all 
the use he makes of his belligerent powers—must be solely 
directed by the animus of hostility to the enemy, and of an 
indifferent neutrality to neutrals. 

This greater principle underlies many principles on which 
rules and decisions are ordinarily made to rest, but in which 
it is not expressly invoked. Thus, in case of blockade, all 
neutrals must be treated alike, and the enemy must be in- 
jured by the universality of the exclusion of neutral com- 
merce. We conceive that the fundamental reason for this les 
in the fact that any indulgence to some neutrals as against 
others, or to the enemy, is evidence of the absence of the right 
animus, in favour of the rectitude of which such extraordinary 
powers are conceded to belligerents, and such great incon- 
venicnees are submitted to by neutrals. 

Under favour of the rights accruing to belligerents, covert 
war must not be made on neutrals. The law which is founded 
on natural right must not be abused. It looks with indul- 


gence on the isolated act of a belligerent commander placed in 
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circumstances of difficulty, and, presuming his good faith and 
the rectitude of his intention, allows him to compound for an 
indefensible act by paying damages to those who have been 
immediately injured by it. But it has the right to scan Jea- 
lously the instructions of the belligerent government to its 
commanders, and their silent permission of repeated acts of 
wrong, or even the injurious exercise of its rights. And if from 
any of the circumstances of the whole case it appears that the 
acts of the belligerent are dictated by a hostile animus to a 
neutral, there is nothing conceivable, in the intercourse of 


nations, more justly constituting a casus belli, 





AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 


Ir is not long since the situation of Austria was one of great 
danger and difficulty. Of the perils that threatened her, 
some have disappeared, while others still remam. But 
their nature has not been well understood, because the rela- 
tion between Austria and Germany, which constitutes one of 
the most important problems of European politics, has not 
been sufficiently considered. The true character of the dif- 
ficulties through which Austria has had to steer during the 
last fifteen years can only be understood by directing our 
attention to the great questions which still agitate the na- 
tional feelings of the Germans, and for which several of the 
German governments, with Austria at their head, are at the 
present moment seriously endeavouring to find a solution. 

Wilful misgovernment has generally been considered the 
root of those dangers from which the Austrian empire has 
lately escaped, thanks partly to its own internal improve- 
ments, partly to the favourable change in the complications 
of European affairs. Much misgovernment there doubtless 
has been; even yet the roots of the old stationary system 
lie deep in the dry soil of the administrative routine. Aus- 
tria lagged far behind the age, till a conflict became un- 
avoidable. But he who considers all the circumstances will 
be obliged to acknowledge that the whole policy of Austria 
since 1804, including both her system of government and 
the isolated acts of her rulers, whether it has been worthy 
of blame or praise, has had very little of real wilfulness about 
it. It has not been really voluntary. It has resulted neces- 
sarily from the changes of 1806, when the sovereign, two 
years after he had united his various hereditary possessions 
into a single whole, with the new character and title of an 
Austrian empire, resigned the higher dignity of emperor of 
Germany, and thus codperated in the destruction of the in- 
stitution which for so many centuries had been the centre 
of the political world of Europe. Whatever has since hap- 
pened in the new empire has been scarcely any thing but an 
voluntary consequence of that act. The political moralist 
therefore, who perforce must discover some guilty act of 
which the present Austrian difficulties are the consequences 
or the expiation, must content himself with the fact of the 
resignation of Francis II. in 1806. 

That act assuredly was not guiltless. The imperial office 
and dignity was held in trust of and for the German nation, 
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and its holder was not free to dispose of it as he chose. In 
common with all his predecessors, Francis II. had sworn at 
his election to conserve the German nation in its state and 
integrity. He had a clear right to abdicate, but not to do 
so in the hour of extremity, when his abdication was not the 
transfer of his office to a successor, but the annihilation of 
the office itself. he captain ought to have been the last man 
to leave the stranded ship. His act has made him responsible 
for the consequences which have ensued. 

The empire, it is true, was at the time in a state of com- 
plete dissolution. Prussia, which had long been the chief 
agent in producing this effect, was contemplating the great 
national calamity with entire satisfaction. Cradled in rebel- 
lion against the empire, she had been forced to invent a Ger- 
man patriotism of her own; and, in the great national struggle 
against the general foe, the true German patriots were forced 
to let this spurious and mixed sentiment pass for the true one, 
and even to make use of it, in the same way as they made use 
of foreign alliances and mercenary aid. But then, as now, 
the seductive idea of a new German empire under the lead 
of Prussia, to be founded on the ruins of the old one, was 
inspiring Prussia in all that she did or left undone. The 
smaller princes, having lost all hope of protection under the 
wings of the German eagle, had sought a desperate refuge 
under the French vulture. The emperor Francis found that 
his ship was a wreck; he confessed as much in his mani- 
festo of abdication. Nevertheless, firmness and perseverance 
might have brought the vessel off the shoal, and navigated 
her into some harbour where she might have been repaired 
and improved according to the requirements of the time. 

That this view of the case is not chimerical is shown by 
various facts of history, of which the most significant was the 
position taken by the Enghsh court. The note of Count 
Minster, dated Vienna, 25 November 1814, shows that the 
king of England, in his capacity of elector of Hanover, had 
never acquiesced in the validity or legality of the dissolu- 
tion of the empire, and that the English court entertained 
this view till the peace of 1814, when the principle of the in- 
dependence and federal connection of the remaining German 
states, instead of their subordination to the empire, was first 
adopted as the new national law of Germany. The view of 
the Russian court may be seen from the proposition of 
Alexander, in December 1812, to restore the German empire 
on condition of the codperation of Austria against Napoleon. 
In Germany itself such a restoration, if accompanied by the 
necessary reforms, would have been hailed with general enthu- 
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siasm. But Austria was deaf to the national aspirations, and 
alive only to her own separate interests; and this has been 
one of the principal causes of her unpopularity with the Ger- 
mans. The most distinguished patriots of the day were in 
favour of the restoration; and it was only when they saw the 
futility of their hope, that they began to lend their counte- 
nance to other projects, if only such projects seemed calculated 
to save the German nation from utter destruction. All the 
smaller princes, except those whom Napoleon had raised to 
higher rank, were longing for the reestablishment of the old 
national unity, for which their ministers worked at the com- 
mencement of the Congress of Vienna. Even Prussia forgot 
for a moment her ambitious plans, and followed the counsels 
of her better genius,—for she has always had a divided mind, 
—while the princes and nobles of the empire, who had lost 
their position by its dissolution, petitioned Francis to resume 
the German crown. But they only received an evasive an- 
swer. Similar demands, said the Austrian sovereign, had been 
made to him from different quarters; they corresponded to 
his own wishes; but he had to ask himself whether he could 
make them coincide with the interests of his own dominions. 

These words are a revelation of the state of affairs then 
existing. In the war-manifesto of 1809 the resignation of the 
emperor was treated as a temporary measure; and the only 
thing which prevented the realisation of a plan calculated to 
put an end to the interregnum was the Austrian empire which 
had been created in 1804. This first step led by fatal necessity 
to the second, when the emperor, in 1805, at the peace of Press- 
burg, bound himself not to object, either as the head or as 
one of the members of the German body politic, to the in- 
dependent sovereignty assumed by others of its members. 
With equal necessity it led to the third step, when in 1806 
the emperor of Austria abdicated the imperial throne of Ger- 
many. And finally, it prevented Austria from making use 
of the opportunities of restoring the German crown to her 
dynasty, and committed her, for good or evil, to the course 

which her internal, her German, and her European policy 
have actually taken. Hence there can be no change of sys- 
tem in Austria unaccompanied by a solution of her ambiguous 
relations to Germany. And the fact that this ambiguity still 
exists is the principal cause of the difficulties which continue 
to beset her. 

But in adjusting our measurement of the guilt of this act, 
let us not forget to be just. In the gradual transformation 
and ultimate revolution of the political order, which have 
issued in the present condition of Europe, the action both of 
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Austria and Prussia has been controlled by a kind of neces- 
sity. In their essential character both were originally colonies. 
They grew out of conquests, acquisitions, and settlements of 
Germans, founded for the purpose of protecting the eastern 
frontiers of their empire from the inroads of barbarous tribes, 
or for the government of a subject population. Both powers 
were therefore military by the necessity of their origin; both 
naturally tended to an independent centralisation, and to an 
initiative activity which soon made them superior to their 
mother country in power as well as in political aims. The 
two colonial states were conscious of a vocation, which, though 
originally derived from, and still held under, the authority ‘of 
the empire, appeared to both of them to be emphatically their 
own. Had they been situated beyond the ocean, they might 
have violently separated themselves or quictly seceded from 
the mother country; and Germany might have lost her colo- 
nial possessions as well as England and Spam. But the 
geographical contiguity of Austria and Prussia to Germany 
changed the nature of the process. Some of their original 
provinces formed a portion of the German empire; and they 
availed themselves of this relation for the purpose of extending 
their territory and increasing their power within the empire 
itself. The mother country ceased to possess her colonies, 
and her colonies began to possess her. One of them had 
grown to be the leading power of Germany. If they were to 
separate from her, they would be obliged to carry off with 
them some of the best portions of the national territory. This 
was the real lesson of the temporary Rhenish Confederacy in 
the beginning of the present century. It was composed of 
the remnants of the mother country collected together under 
French protection. 
| The national feeling of the Germans protested against so 
. ignominious a close to a glorious history of a thousand years ; 
and Austria had to bear her share of the blame. Austria was 
guilty of forsaking her old mother, the German empire, when 
she seemed to be dying. Then Prussia, with the criminal 
cupidity of a heartless heir, tried to hasten the death of her 
from whom she derived her life. Even yet, by her endeavours 
to prevent any reform of the German Confederacy, the tem- 
porary and imperfect form of German national existence, she 
is carrying out the same parricidal intentions. This is the 
great moral difference in the relative positions of the two great 
| German powers to the German nation. A minor difference 
of the same kind is to be found in the working of that -spirit 
of isolation which is common to both powers. The colonial 
state founded by Austria, partly through its original constitu- 
| 
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tion, partly through the milder sway which it exercised over 
the many remnants of the great migration of nations, had 
never ceased to be a mechanical compound of many different 
elements. Hence, as the mother country became weaker and 
her attraction less, the colonial state was necessarily compelled 
to concentrate its own powers, and to isolate its interests and 
its administrative functions. No such absolute necessity ex- 
isted for Prussia, which, in aiming at the rank of an indepen- 
dent European power, was only following the temptations of 
vanity and ambition. The acts and declarations of Frederick 
II. alike prove him to have been the true incarnation of that 
evil spirit. As the principal cause of the annihilation of the 
imperial authority, Prussia doubled the pressure which was 
forcing Austria to take care of herself without thinking of the 
dying empire of Germany. 

The new Austrian monarchy was strong in almost every 
respect,—in extent, in natural wealth, im numbers, and in the 
warlike character of its people. But it was weak morally, on 
account of the position which the Habsburg dynasty had once 
held at the head of the German empire. However imaginary 
the authority of the empire had been during the last period of 
its existence, it had mightily contributed to keep in order the 
rougher elements of the eastern half of the possessions of the 
Habsburgs. When it fell, the evil consequences presented 
themselves in three different shapes. First, there was the 
principle of nationality, which started like a spectre from 
the ruins of the ancient structure. Next, there was the inevit- 
able unpopularity of Austria with the Germans. And thirdly, 
there was the preponderating popularity of Prussia, and the 
intrigues by which she sought to turn that popularity to her 
advantage. A brief explanation of these three points is 
needed. 

In 1806, when the old and time-worn Germanic empire 
disappeared, and the colonial state of Austria assumed an im- 
perial character of its own, a movement took place among the 
mixed population of the provinces united under the sceptre 
of the Habsburgs, analogous to those of the native tribes of 
Mexico and other Spanish-American colonies after their sepa- 
ration from the mother country. The prestige of the German 
emperor, the superior authority which the Habsburg monarch 
derived from the imperial crown, had been the instrument by 
which all these subject tribes and fragments of races and 
former nations had been kept in obedience and order. But as 
soon as that prestige was gone, a general agitation and stir 
began to be visible among them. When the nation seemed 
to be expiring, the nationalities started into life. 
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The Prince Albert de Broglie, in a paper on the “ diplo- 
matie du suffrage universel,’’! speaks of the difference between 
nation and nationality. ‘‘ On disait autrefois une nation; et 
ce mot avait un sens trés-déterminé, puisque c’¢tait l’appella- 
tion collective dune réunion d’hommes soumis a un méme 
régime politique. Nationalité veut dire apparemment quelque 
chose @autre,” Nationality, he might have added, in the 
modern revolutionary theory of international law, is the aspi- 
ration and pretension, based on the genealogy of races and 
tribes, to form a nation. When the great reality of the Ger- 
man nation was disappearing, it was no wonder that all the 
small pretensions called the nationalities should make their 
appearance. 

Austria, cut off from the main root of her former life, was 
left a mass of heterogeneous elements, not one of which had 
sufficient predominance to give the new empire the necessary 
unity of character. It had become a political reality, but a 
reality altogether made up of antagonistic pretensions, which 
were kept together by little else than their mutual neutralisa- 
tion. Even during the colonial period, the maintenance of this 
neutralising process had been the great secret of Austrian 
king-craft. Now it had become doubly necessary. The dif- 
ferent nationalities were ever threatening to become the ele- 
ments of the dissolution of the new monarchy ; and the Ger- 
man element itself, which nature had intended to be the solid 
basis of the structure, was seduced by its very influence and 
power, by its superior worth and intelligence, and by its in- 
nate idealism, to overlook the practical considerations of poli- 
tical necessity, and to make itself the most dangerous element 
of the whole compound. When the German people rose 
against the French oppression, no national government existed 
in Germany. The German nation itself was, at that moment, 
a mere aspiration. But it was successful. The country 
was delivered from the foreign yoke. The German nation 
triumphed while it existed only as a nationality. So far as 
the Germans were concerned, the victory was gained not by 
one government over another, but by one race over another. 
Hence the German mind almost lost sight of political forces, 
and, with its natural turn for theory, worked out the modern 
theory of nationality, which the enemies of Germany have 
since adopted and turned against her most important interests, 
and chiefly against Austria. German writers have complained 
that the principle of nationality received applications only to 
the damage, and never to the advantage, of Germany. They 
forget that Germans were among the inventors of the theory, 
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and that natural justice requires the first finders of the folly to 
be also the first to feel its consequences. If the Germans, in- 
stead of adopting the principle of nationality,— which has been 
turned against them by Italians, Danes, Czechs, and Hunga- 


rians, but has not delivered the German population of Alsace 
from France, nor that of the Baltic provinces from Russia,— 


had taken the political ground, and asserted their right to the 
reéstablishment of their empire, they would have succeeded 
long ago. 

But by the course which they adopted they forced Austria, 
the most powerful of the German States, to set herself against 
all combinations aiming at national unity, because they were 
all grounded upon the principle of nationality, which is in it- 
self destructive of the very existence of Austria. If it could 
ever have been practically applied to the provinces of that state, 
the monarchy would have been broken up into a greater num- 
ber of states than the whole of Europe now contains. Austrian 
statesmen then had full reason for thinking the theory of na- 
tionality to be the most subversive principle of the age, and to 
look upon those who maintained it as political criminals. 

Though the other German governments shared this view 
with the Austrian statesmen, Austria suffered from it more 
than they. All made themselves hateful to the people, but 
Austria most of all. The national feeling, roused from its 
long torpor by the great events of the Napoleonic wars, re- 
volted against the political condition of Germany, after all 
the sacrifices which had been made to deliver her from the 
French yoke. It was disgusted to see dynasties which the 
annihilation of the imperial authority had rendered sovereign 
and independent battening, like worms in a carcass, upon the 
remains of the national body. For a short time, the con- 
federacy of the new states promised to satisfy in some degree 
the demands for national unity and organisation. It was to 
be a substitute for the empire; and even still it is the empire 
in a rude and imperfect form. The great defects of the federal 
constitution were patent to every eye; but it was expected 
that they could be corrected by the efforts of patriots, and the 
mutual good-will of the princes and governments and their 
subjects. But when it was discovered, on one hand, that 
the princes, almost without exception, reckoned the interests 
of their dynasties and separate possessions above those of 
the nation, and only exhibited jealousy of the national move- 
ment, and, on the other, that the people in general felt a 
deadly hatred against those who obstructed the realisation of 
a better political condition of Germany as a whole,—then an 
open rupture ensued between the princes and the patriots 
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who had fought by their side against the invader, and had 
saved them from the abject condition of vassals to a foreign 
suzerain. These were the days of the persecution of men who 
were called demagogues, in the classic barbarism of bureau- 
cratic phraseology, though, in truth, they were good patriots, 
but growing daily more exasperated by the stupidity of abso- 
lutism directed against their best and most loyal intentions. 
Thus the hopes of a satisfactory development of the federal 
constitution were blighted, and a revolutionary party was 
created, which aimed directly at a reéstablishment of the 
German empire by the destruction of the existing polyarchy. 
Such was the condition of things in the period following 
the Congress of Vienna. But in the new system of German 
states three great divisions were to be distinguished—Austria, 
Prussia, and the general collection of smaller states. In each 
division the antagonism between the existing order and the 
national wish took a different form. The smaller states were 
simply considered as a national disgrace and public nuisance, 
which ought to be abated. That this view was erroneous and 
unjust has been shown by the subsequent development of 
political life. Besides their achievements in literature and the 
arts, the smaller states were destined to become the nursery 
of constitutional freedom, which was transplanted from their 
soil into Prussia and Austria. But at the period of which we 
are now speaking, this development had yet to declare itself. 
In Prussia the case was quite different, and offered consider- 
able advantages to the government. That kingdom had no- 
thing depending upon the question of nationality, except in 
its Polish provinces ; while, if it chose to adopt the principle, 
it might do so to its own advantage, and to the satisfaction 
of the national party, the views of which were based on that 
theory. Prussia had little to lose and much to gain thereby, 
while to Austria it seemed to be destruction. Like Austria, 
Prussia also was derived from a colonial origin, and had a 
certain right to the character of an independent power. But it 
had the advantage over Austria in never having been charged 
with the highest national trust. It could call upon the nation 
to bear witness that it never had been the guardian of the 
empire; that it had done its duty in the struggle for national 
independence ; and that its pretensions to the character of a 
European power—a position which it had long occupied de 
facto, and only now sought to make de jure—were, after the 
annihilation of the empire, perfectly justifiable. Austria and 
the nation might reply, that Prussia had ever been a rebel 
against the empire. But the empire, in its later period of 
decadence, had fallen so low in public opinion, that such a 
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reply would have been nugatory, and the cause of Prussia 
would still have had a better standing before a national jury 
than that of Austria, in spite of all the wrong she had done 
to the cause of national unity by the civil wars so frivolously 
begun by Frederick II. Public sympathy is accorded to life 
and action, albeit directed to wrong-doing. For this cause 
men like Napoleon I. and Frederick II. have had their ad- 
mirers even among those who suffered from their deeds. ‘To 
do wrong is more popular than to neglect to do good. Prussia 
was pardoned for her sins of commission, while Austria found 
no excuse for the sins of omission of her conservative policy. 
The German empire had perished through weakness ; life, 
power, activity for right or wrong, began to appear the means 
of their salvation to the German people. The national party 
had to choose one of the two great states as the nucleus 
and instrument of unification; and the preference was given 
to Prussia. For since the Confederacy had once become the 
national law of Germany, and had been incorporated into the 
international law of Europe, the traditional fidelity of Austria 
to treaties and engagements, and the conservative, inactive 
character of her policy, precluded all hopes of her lending any 
support to a movement which, however advantageous to her- 
sclf or to the nation, was still thoroughly revolutionary. But 
Prussia was held back by no such traditions; nay, her model 
kmg, Frederick II., had been the first revolutionist of his 
time. 

The idea of uniting Germany by the instrumentality of 
Prussia has, ever since, had its partisans; and there has 
always existed a certain connection between the Prussian 
government, or at least some of the representatives of the 
dynastic interests of the Hohenzollern, on one side, and the 
revolutionary unionists of Germany on the other, by which 
the direction of the national spirit has been much influenced. 
The idea has gained or lost ground with the alternations 
of boldness and cowardice in the Prussian government and 
dynasty. It seemed near being realised in 1848 and 1849; 
and its failure then has just been repeated in the fall of the 
party which had encouraged the Nationalverein. But the 
partisans of the idea are still numerous; and it is only the 
irresolution of Prussian policy, composed in equal parts of 
greediness and cowardice, that has lessened their numbers 
and weakened their influence. 

The regeneration of Germany under the lead of Austria 
was never contemplated during the period of Metternich, 
who considered the restoration of the German empire under 
the house of Habsburg to be a mere Utopian dream. “ No 
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romance, if you please,” he said to a German politician who 
had ventured to touch upon the question. Austria left the 
field open to Prussia, and Prussia fully availed herself of the 
opening. When the revolution broke out in Berlin in 1848, it 
was not without the connivance of very high Prussian authori- 
ties, who aimed at making Frederick William IV. emperor of 
Germany. The democrats on one side, and Austria on the 
other, crossed the plan in an unexpected manner. The pro- 
moters and partisans of the Prussian intrigue were unprepared 
to meet a republican party, and equally unprepared to en- 
counter a change of system in Austria; and thus their plan 
came to nothing. 

It was not long before preparations were made for attain- 
ing the same end by different means; but by this time Austria 
had become wide awake to her German interests. The sys- 
tem of Metternich, which Count Bismarck lately praised as 
having given free scope to Prussia in German politics, had 
given place to a very different one. “I wanted to show the 
imperial double-eagle once more on the shores of the Bal- 
tic,” was the remark of Schwarzenberg on the appearance of 
Austrian troops in the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel. That 
which had been a mere romance to Metternich had become 
a practical idea to Schwarzenberg; and, however the inter- 
nal policy of Austria may have changed since his death, the 
government since 1848 has never ceased to consider the posi- 
tion of Austria in Germany as a problem of the most vital 
importance. 

To the question whether this is a sound view of Austrian 
interests, Prussia and her party reply in the negative. Austria, 
they say, ought to attend to her internal development, and 
direct her power towards the East. In the West she ought to 
leave Prussia free to perform the work of German unification. 
For the extension of her territory and influence Austria ought 
to look to the regions of the Lower Danube and of Northern 
Turkey. Her calling is to carry civilisation to the East, and 
a glorious destiny will be the reward of the noble efforts which 
she makes in that direction. Either Austria or Prussia must 

| perform the work of German unification; and of the two, 
) Prussia is more fit for it, and is moreover forced to claim the 
| task for herself, because in her present condition she cannot 
continue to be one of the great European powers. The duties 
which that character imposes upon her overstrain her strength. 
By the necessities of her situation Prussia is committed to a 
policy of extension and domination in Germany. She must 
either become more powerful or perish. Now, she can become 
stronger only by obtaining the control of the united forces of 
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Germany, or of so much of them as may be possible. But 
Austria lies under no such necessity. She is powerful enough 
to exist alone in her present extension. There is room for two 
creat empires in the centre of Kurope, the Prusso-German and 
the Austrian. Sprung from the same root, they will ever re- 
main faithful allies, when once the rivalry which now divides 
them is rendered objectless. If Austria would secede from the 
German Confederation, Prussia would soon reduce the affairs 
of Germany to order. 

To this programme of the Prussian party that of Austria 
replies, first of all, that the German Confederacy is the form 
in which the German nation is recognised by the law of Eu- 
rope as a political entity. Its territory is national property, 
and the nation as a whole has a right to it. Moreover, the 
federal act binds the members of the Confederacy for ever. 
Secession would be a double treason—treason against the na- 
tion, and treason against the confederate states, Austria has 
no right to secede, even if it were for her interest to do so; for 
by doing so she would a second time expose the German na- 
tion to the danger of extinction. The weight of responsibility 
thrown upon her by the resignation of Francis II. would be 
enormously increased by the repetition of the selfish act, to 
atone for which the nation requires of her a double devotion 
to the national interests. But, besides this breach of positive 
obligations, the secession of Austria would be a most un- 
generous betrayal of the weaker states of the Confederacy, 
which would be left entirely at the mercy of Prussia. No 
one has aright to expect that Austria could be induced to 
act so meanly. But if we supposed, for argument’s sake, that 
Austria had overcome the scruples of justice and generosity, 
we should still have to enquire what would be the consequences 
to herself of secession—whether the wrong would be likely to 
benefit the wrong-doer ? 

The moment secession took place, the decomposing tend- 
encies of the nationalities would begin to work with double 
power, and the central attraction would prove insufficient to 
keep the monarchy together. The system of representative 
self-government and constitutional liberty, which during the 
last two years has gained for Austria the sympathies of Eu- 
rope, devised to give additional attractive power to the nucleus 
of the monarchy, would have precisely the opposite effect after 
secession. ‘The German element is the general cement of the 
political conglomerate which constitutes the Austrian mon- 
archy, and the principal vehicle of all its centripetal tenden- 
cies. This element now forms the majority in the Reichsrath, 
where its influence is exerted in favour of parliamentary cen- 
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tralism ; there are German members of that parliament who 
are so extreme in their centralistic views as even to advocate, 
against the real interests of their own cause, secession from 
Germany, because the position of Austria as a member of the 
German Confederacy appears to them to hinder the realisation 
of their system. But the German element in Austria, though 
the great material of cohesion, is still numerically weak in com- 
parison with the total of the other nationalities. Its strength 
consists in its superior intelligence, industry, application, and 
spirit of order and economy, in the circumstance that the 
ruling dynasty is German, that the monarchy takes the first 
rank in the system of German states, and, in spite of the 
moderate proportion of its German population, is pervaded by 
the spirit of German culture, and ruled by the German mind 
in all the essential elements of its life. Austrian literature, 
for instance, is but a branch of German literature. The pub- 
lication by Austrian writers of books in other languages spoken 
within the empire is a fact exactly of the same kind as the pub- 


lication in France of a few German books of Alsatian author- 
ship, or of some literary curiosity in the Erse or Caldonach 


tongue in England. The language of Arpad can make no lite- 
rary claims comparable to those of the language of Fingal and 
Ossian. Thus the German element of Austria, which forms 
the cement by which the monarchy is kept together, and the 
soul by which it is moved, has only an intellectual predomi- 
nance. Such a state of things can only be maintained by an 
intimate political connection “with the main body of Germany. 
Reduced to its own resources, the German element of Austria, 
with all its good qualities and active force, would be unable to 
keep its position, and would soon see its influence dwindle 
down to the ratio of its numbers. Then the colonial character 
of Austria would once more come to the surface. The Ger- 
man would soon find kimselfin a position similar to that which 
he has in Russia, or to that of the Spaniard in Mexico or Peru. 
And the monarchy itself, deprived of the continual immigra- 
tion of skill and intelligence, by the uninviting position which 
alone it could offer to the foreign settler, would soon begin to 
retrograde under the influence of the laziness, dirty habits, 
wastefulness, and pride of ignorance, which are so much at 
home in the eastern half of the empire. Throughout the pro- 
vinees here referred to, the middle classes, so far as they are 
not Jews, are almost exclusively German. Neither the Poles 
of Galicia nor the Magyars have any middle classes of their 
own. ‘To counsel Austria to secede from Germany is to ad- 
vise her still further to reduce her middle classes, the low 
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pared with their state in the western parts of Europe, is even 
now the great social evil of the country. It is a law that 
colonial states must retrograde, or stop in their progress, if 
not supplied with new moral and intellectual forces by a con- 
tinual stream of immigration from countries possessing an 
older and higher culture. And the richer the colonial terri- 
tory is in natural wealth, the more does it stand in need of 
such a supply, because the very exuberance of its wealth will 
produce idleness, and the unproductive pride of self-sufficient 
stupidity. There are portions of the Austrian monarchy to 
which this law is applicable ; and the empire has already been 
retarded in its progress by the want of a sufficient supply of 
heads, hearts, and hands from the West. The eastern borders 
abut on the Danubian principalities and on Turkey—countries 
lower in civilisation than Hungary. In Austria, even the 
roughest processes of agriculture are not conducted with the 
skill, application, and intelligence which would enable it to 
compete with the more advanced countries of the West, and an 
inferior labour is paid for at an equal price. There are excep- 
tions to this general rule; but these exceptions are the proof 
of the superiority of the German element. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there can be no doubt that the Prussian plan of 
cutting off Austria from Germany would cause a retrograde 
movement in the empire; but a similar cause would, to some 
extent, produce a similar effect in Prussia itself, which, with 
all its boast of standing at the head of German culture, has 
been enabled to take that position principally by attracting 
the intelligence of the rest of Germany. Most of the scien- 
tific men who have made the reputation of Prussia have been 
aliens, who have immigrated into the kingdom from the other 
German states. Take away the lustre which Prussia derives 
from these men, and she will have a very moderate contribution 
to European civilisation left to boast of. And not only so, 
but all parts of Germany would retrograde by a division of 
the nation. It is not, however, necessary to follow out this 
line of thought. It is sufficient to have shown that Austria 
would retrograde in a deplorable manner after secession. 

But let us pass from the social consequences of such a 
step to what would be almost certainly the fate of the mon- 
archy as a political body. The Austrian provinces west of 
the Leitha, including Bohemia, and even the city of Trieste, 
form a part of the national territory of Germany, and belong 
to the German Confederacy. Their inhabitants have a right 
to form part of the German nation, and Germany has a right 
to claim that territory, with its population, as her own. ‘The 
Germans in Austria, suffering from the consequences of seces- 
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sion, would look to Germany—that is to Prussia and Bavaria, 
if these states should continue to exist in a separate form—as 
to their true home. Thwarted in the development of their life 
and interests by the other nationalities of Austria, just as the 
German population of Denmark has been vexed by the Danes, 
the Germans of Austria would soon have to claim the pro- 
tection of Germany against the oppression of Slavonians and 
Magyars. Germany, and the German people in general, would 
sympathise with them, as they sympathised w ith the Germans 
of Schleswig-Holstein. And not only so, but they would be 
by no means slow in promoting the spirit of disaffection among 
the Germans of Austria. Thus the destruction of the Austrian 
monarchy would become the settled policy of Germany, whe- 
ther united or not. In this policy Germany would be the ally 
of Italy, perhaps of France, certainly of Russia,—of the Poles, 
the Hungarian rev olutionists, s, and other rebel nationalities. 
Prussia, at the head of Germany, would be at the head ofa 
general coalition against the existence of the Austrian mon- 
archy ; and the united efforts of all these hostile forces would 
bring Austria to the ground. 

The constitutional system, introduced with so much suc- 
cess into Austria, so far from being a security to the monarchy 
against such a calamity, would rather hasten the process; and 
those parliamentary centralists in the Reichsrath who dislike 
the connection with Germany, and advocate secession in order 
to be undisturbed in the sphere of purely Austrian interests, 
allow their narrow jealousy to make them improvident of the 
consequences which their views, if realised, would produce. 
From the very moment of secession, the German element, to 
which the parliamentary centralists belong, would be in a 
minority in the Reichsrath. The Hungarians, now so refrac- 
tory in their separatism, would at once send their representa- 
tives to Vienna. Their first aim there would be to come to 
an understanding with the different fractions of the Slavonic 
races ; united with these, they would form an overwhelming 
majority, strong enough to turn out every German minister 
from the government. Names ofa different sound from those 
of the Rechber gs and Schmerlings would be heard of in the 
highest places “at Vienna. Even the feudal lords, who are 
opposed to the present system, and who would like the be- 
ginnings of such a change, would have no reason to be con- 
tented with the end of it. More radical elements would rise 
to the top. With the majority of the Reichsrath at their dis- 
posal, and the power of government in their hands, the Hun- 
garians would urge their “fav ourite idea of the removal of the 
capital of the monarchy to Buda-Pesth. Then the popula- 
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tion of the German provinces would rise, the position of the 
dynasty would become critical, and foreign intervention would 
do the rest. 

Such being the probable consequences of a secession of 
Austria from Germany, it is scarcely worth while to consider 
the rest of the Prussian arguments to recommend the suicidal 
act. The territories of the Lower Danube and Northern Tur- 
key would be but a poor recompense for the danger, even if 
Austria could come safely out of it. Neither are those terri- 
tories the property of those who offer them. If even Austria 
wished to conquer and annex them, she could do it far better 
before her separation from Germany than afterwards. As 
an element in the proposed combination, they have no more 
weight than the island of Sancho Panza. If it is the voca- 
tion of Austria to civilise the eastern parts of Europe, her 
uninterrupted and intimate connection with Germany is the 
previous condition of her success. If the work of German 
unification can only be performed either by Austria or by 
Prussia, Austria considers that she is the more fit for it. 
She need not do it by annexations, by the pressure of revo- 
lutionary parties, or by the encroachments of intrigue. Ac- 
cording to the Austrian view, unification is to be the result 
of legitimate reforms in the federal constitution of Germany ; 
and these can be brought to a successful issue by her alone. 
Prussia again, at the head of Germany, would be forced to 
centralise by the necessity of outward circumstances, as she is 
now by the genius of her inner life; whereas Austria, taking 
the lead in unitary reforms, would be powerful enough to 
secure to Germany the necessary unity of national action, 
without a centralisation which, as a principle, is repugnant 
to the German character, and if introduced must in the long- 
run lead to a national catastrophe. The genius of Prussia, in 
a word, is that of a centralising radicalism, half French and 
half Russian; while the genius of Austria is that of a com- 
bination of federal unity with local self-government. This 
combination affords exactly the system wanted for the political 
regeneration of Germany, as well as for the solution of some 
of the other more important questions of European politics,— 
for the constitution of Denmark and Italy, for the political 
salvation of Turkey, and the moral salvation of France. It is 
a system which, if sensibly developed and faithfully observed, 
will make Austria the leading figure in the coming period 
of European history. Austrian statesmen are aware of this 
truth; and if there is still something wanted to make the 
knowledge effective, it is a higher skill in harmonising the 
Interest of conservatism with the ideas of progress, and com- 
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bining the faithfulness and solidity of the one with the bold- 
ness of the other. 

It is true that Prussia, in her present condition, can 
scarcely continue to be one of the great European powers. 
The Prussians themselves confess it, and we are far from deny- 
ing it. Separated from Germany, neither Prussia nor Austria 
possesses the necessary conditions of safety ; but Prussia is 
in danger from without, Austria from within. But if it is 
argued from this that Prussia is obliged to follow her half- 
unitarian, half-destructive policy in Germany, and to continue 
to intrigue for annexations,—for instance, in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and Hesse-Cassel,—then we consider the reasoning alto- 
gether fallacious. Neither Austria nor Prussia, as a faithful 
member of the German Confederacy, needs a greater power 
than she has ;—Prussia even less than Austria, which has to 
suffer, even in the federal connection, from the Prussian in- 
trigues to drive her into secession. If Prussia were to become 
a good and true confederate, she would be even safer than 
Austria, without any annexations of Cerman territory, or any 
separate control over the forces of Germany. The German 
Confederation was formed for the safety of all its members ; 
and if its bad organisation diminishes the value of the mutual 
protection it offers them, the defect is no recommendation of 
Prussian pretensions, since Prussia alone is the obstacle to 
federal reform. If Prussia, as a good and faithful confederate, 
were to unite with Austria in promoting a practicable reform 
of the constitution of Germany on the federal principle, there 
would not be the slightest necessity for her to aim at annexa- 
tions and the extension of her power. But her ill-will and 
evil intentions betray themselves even in her complaints of in- 
sufficient territorial configuration. The over-straining of the 
financial forces of the country for the purpose of keeping up a 
military establishment quite disproportionate to the political 
significance of the kingdom means rebellion against the con- 
federation. Only let Prussia be a good and faithful confede- 
rate, and there will be no need of so large an army, of such 
hich taxation, or of that military and financial difficulty which 
has occasioned the parliamentary war now interrupted, but 
not concluded. If, after all, she still continues to insist that 
she must either become more powerful or perish, perhaps the 
general judgment will be—Let her perish. 

Austria has no such pretensions. She does not say that she 
must perish or else become more powerful in Germany: she 
ouly says that she has rights to preserve and duties to fulfil, 
and that, in consequence of these rights and duties, she advises 
her confederates to satisfy the just demands of the German 
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nation by such a reform of the federal constitution as would 
secure a better unity of action in foreign affairs, and a partici- 
pation of the people in the legislature to which the common 
interests of the whole nation were committed. 

The Prussian argument that there is room for two great 
empires, the Prusso-German and the Austrian, in the centre 
of Europe, is as great a fallacy as the subsequent promise that 
these empires, if established, shall long remain faithful allies. 
If, in politics, to have room was only a question of territory 
and geographical extension, the two empires might coexist. 
But there are other elements to be brought into the account, 
the due consideration of which might lead us to fear that, if 
an empire is to exist to the west of Austria, it will be called 
the French and not the German. If so, the secession of 
Austria would not lead to a new German empire under the 
hegemony of Prussia, but to a division of Germany, and the 
annexation of its western provinces to the French empire; and 
this would lead to the preponderance of France on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

It is clear, then, that the well-being of the whole European 
community requires that Austria should remain in the German 
Confederacy, and at the head of it, according to the federal act, 
which secures to her the presidency of the federal assembly, 
and many material rights connected therewith. The integrity 
of the German Confederacy is for the general interest of the 
world ; and Austria, by overcoming the difficulties of her com- 
pleated duties, is working for the benefit of Europe. 
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THe political crisis which has just been enacted in Greece in- 
duces the thoughtful looker-on to ask, What next, and next? 
Will the Greeks remain contented within their present un- 
natural limits; or will they make fresh attempts to realise 
their aspiration by uniting to free Greece the oppressed por- 
tions of the Hellenic race in Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and 
the islands? Again, if they do make such attempts, what are 
their chances of success? The impression in Eastern Europe 
is,—and it is probably a correct one,—that, while Lord Pal- 
merston lives, the influence of England will be as steadily 
exerted to prevent Hellenic as it has been used to promote 
Italian unity. Bound by political traditions, of which he 1s 
himself in great part the creator, Lord Palmerston will still 
thwart the legitimate hopes of Greece, and prop up the de- 
testable Turkish despotism ; as if the whole position of the 
Kastern question were not utterly changed since 1840; as if 
Russian encroachment had not been shown to be an idle bug- 
bear, and thus the only rational motive for endeavouring to 
consolidate Turkey cut away. But Lord Palmerston’s influ- 
ence will not be always paramount in England; and, even if 
it were, English policy is not quite all-powerful in the Levant. 
There are other nations which will be at least as glad to wel- 
come—possibly to help forward—the liberation of oppressed 
Greeks, as they were to second the unitary projects of Italian 
liberals; and their sympathy in this case will be much more 
free from misgiving. But whatever may be the line of action 
resulting from the composition of the political forces of the 
great powers, it remains a deeply interesting question :—Are 
the peoples immediately outside the present artificial frontier 
of Greece, which runs from the Ambracian to the Pagaseean 
Gulf, contented to remain Turkish, or do their sympathies and 
interests tend to unite them with Greece? How go things 
in Thessaly’ in Albania? in Macedonia? Where—as in 
Thessaly and southern Macedonia—the population is chiefly 
Greek, there can be no difficulty in answering this question. 
If even the just and enlightened government of England be 
unanimously repudiated by the people of the Ionian Islands, 
in comparison of a union with the ill-organised Hellenic king- 
dom, it need not be asked what are the political hopes and 
longings of the men of Thessaly, Chalcidice, or Chios, while 
subjected to the alien yoke of one of the worst governments 
in the world. But the case of Albania is widely different. 
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The Albanians are not Greeks; and but a fraction of them 
belongs to the Greek Church. The predominating religion of 


the country, on the whole, is that of Islam; and, among the 
Christian tribes, the most powerful and progressive at the 
present day—the Mirdites—are strenuous Catholics. What, 
then, are the chances, in the event of a struggle, of the volun- 
tary adhesion of Albania to the Hellenic cause? In answer- 
ing this question, we shall not strictly confine ourselves to the 
examination of the historical and political data which bear 
upon its solution, but shall endeavour, with the help of the 
excellent work of Herr Hahn,! to exhibit some sort of picture 
of Albanian life and character, and to show what has been 
performed by, and what may be expected from, these restless 
mountaineers, who have been well named the Swiss of Kast- 
ern Europe. 

Sad and mysterious has been the fate of this gallant race. 
‘There seems no reason in the nature of things why, under 
happier circumstances, they should not have been moral and 
God-fearing, like the Tyrolese ; industrious and intellectual, 
like the Swiss. The original mental endowment or spiritual 
calibre of the people must be rated very high. It must not 
be forgotten that Alexander the Great, through his mother 
Olympias, an Epirote princess, was half an Albanian; nor 
that these rugged mountains gave birth to a Pyrrhus and a 
Scanderbeg. Yet, as the Greek historian Paparigopulos re- 
marks, Albania, though never quite subdued, has never quite 
achieved her independence; though warmly patriotic, her 
warriors and great men have worked for others rather than 
for herself; and though peculiarly open to large and enno- 
bling ideas, her people in their own land have become fear- 
fully deteriorated by the working of an atrocious policy and 
un impure religion.? Will this always be so? What and 
where is the moral leverage which, if it can be fairly brought 
into play, may be expected to elevate Albania to the level of 
the Christian civilisation of Europe? 

It seems to us that a little consideration enables one to 
answer this question with tolerable confidence. Though not 
Grreeks,—the learned Athenian professor seems to have exag- 
gerated the slight tie of kindred between the Epirote and the 
Greek,—the Albanians have always shown a marked predilec- 
tion and receptivity for Greek ideas. Not Hellenic, they are 
still Hellenoid ; Albania gravitates towards Greece, and tends 





1 Albanesische Studien. 
* For particulars respecting the demoralisation of the Albanians, see Hob- 


house, i. 135 sqq., and the chapter on Albania in the work of M. Cyprien 
Robert, Les Slaves de Turquie. 
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to take a path of subordinate revolution around that rich 
centre of thoughts and memories, lke a dependent planet 
round its central sun. One might quote many illustrations of 
this tendency. The classical scholar will remember that the 
Molossian kings prided themselves on their supposed descent 
from Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles; that the readiness of 
the Epirote tribes to ally themselves with Greek enterprises 
is apparent from several passages in Thucydides ;° and that 
the court of Pyrrhus at Ambracia represented almost exclu- 
sively Greek ideas and Greek civilisation. The same tend- 
ency reappears in modern times. The Hydriotes and Spe- 
ziotes, those brave islanders who played so prominent a part 
in the Greek revolution, were of pure Albanian race. When 
Byron sought for some modern evidences to prove that the 
great Hellenic spirit was not extinct, he turned to the Alba- 
nian Suliotes : 
** On Suli’s top and Parga’s shore 

Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Dorian mothers bore ; 

And there perhaps some seed is sown 

The Heracleidan blood might own.” 
It is true that the Mahomedan Albanians were fatally active 
aud formidable enemies of Greek independence; but they 
did not become so until the insurgents had made it plain 
that they meant to turn the revolution into a religious war. 
At the commencement of the struggle, large bodies of them 
sided with the Greeks; and if the latter had had the good 
fortune to find a leader who, while availing himself of their 
religious enthusiasm, was firm and wise enough to confine 
the avowed objects of the struggle to the erand i issue of na- 
tional independence, the Albanians, who have a hereditary 
hatred for the Turks, would for the most part have flocked 
to the revolutionary standard. But when their religion was 
attacked, their pride took alarm; and the conduct of the 
Greek chiefs was in other points so disgraceful, and marked 
by such incompetency, that they lost faith in the success of 
the cause. At the present day the tendency of the Epirotes, 
or southern Albanians, to unite themselves to Greece seems 
to be as strong as ever. Miss Bremer, the latest authority 
on the state of Greece, who certainly had access to excellent 
sources of information, repeatedly speaks of Epirus as being 
“ready to rise” in aid of any general Hellenic movement 
against the Turks. The time for such a movement may be 
yet far off. Greece, in her own internal affairs, offers so wide 
a field for improvement, that if the great powers should insist 


° Thue, i. 80. 
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upon her confining herself for some time to come to measures 
of domestic reform, and should discountenance, as they did 
in 1854, any premature attempt to extend her frontier, the 
prohibition could hardly be complained of. But when the 
inevitable day arrives, there seems reason to suppose that, if 
properly managed, the Albanians of all creeds will echo the 
Greek cry for independence. Not that it would be either easy 
or desirable to make Albania an integral portion of a bureau- 
cratically organised Hellenic kingdom. Some sort of fede- 
ral tie is the only one which would swt the circumstances;— 
perhaps a cantonal organisation, on the Swiss mcdel, of the 
whole of Albania, leaving large local powers to the several 
cantonal governments, and providing for their representation 
by deputies in a general diet. Neither the “ free Albanians,” 
mostly Christians, of the pashalic of Scutari, nor the Maho- 
medan Tosks farther south, would be likely to submit to a 
more centralised form of government. But a grand Hellenic 
federation, with its centre at Constantinople, preserving the 
fidelity of many non-Greek or partially-Greek races, by wisely 
conforming itself to local circumstances and conditions,—a 
free powerful Christian state which, standing in the place of 
the Byzantine empire, should introduce modern ideas and 
modern science into the torpid East, instead of suppressing 
both after the fashion of its predecessor,—such a prospect 
as this would probably be enough to satisfy the most fervent 
Philhellene, even though political unity in the Mazzinian 
sense were still far from being realised. 
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Albania is a land of rugged mountains and green valleys, 
the streams of which often expand into lakes, round which 
the population clusters thickest. Thus Joannina, the situa- 
tion of which, placed as it is at a point whence valleys radiate 
in every direction except to the eastward, makes it, according 
to Herr Hahn, “the natural capital of united Epirus,” stands 
on the shore of the lake known to the ancients as Pambo- 
tis: in a fortified islet in this lake Ali Pasha made his last 
stand against the armies of Sultan Mahmud. The oracle and 
temple of Dodona were somewhere in the same locality, 
though the site cannot be identified; the sweet acorn of the 
Chaones (Chaoniam glandem pingui mutavit aristd) still grows 
in the oak-woods, and is still relished by their descendants 
the Liapes. Scutari, again, the ancient Scodra, the chief city 
of northern Albania, stands close to the lake of Scutari; and 
Ochrida, Struga, and other considerable places, are set round 
a lake in the centre of the country, anciently called Lych- 
nitis, whence issues the southern Drin. The Drin, by its two 
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branches, northern and southern, which unite nearly in lat. | 
42°, and their tributaries, waters a large proportion of north- | 
ern Albania; it enters the sea near Alessio (on the site of the 
citadel of the ancient Lissus), where the great Scanderbeg in 

1467 drew his last breath. Maize and all the common kinds 

of grain flourish exceedingly in Albania; rice succeeds in 
some places ; the vine, the olive, and the mulberry grow luxu- 
riantly in many of the more southern valleys, on the slopes 
of the mountains whose upper flanks are clothed with vigor- 
ous forests. 

Herr Hahn, who has a true eye for natural beauty, gives, 
in the following description of Croya, a place famous for its 
resistance to the Turks in the time of Scanderbeg, a typical 
picture of Albanian scenery: ‘ Under the mountain range, 
described in the first section, which shuts in the vale of Tyr- 
anna to the eastward, occurs an isolated ridge, about four 
miles long, the summit of which forms a small barren plain. 
The western face of this ridge, fronting the valley, is ex- 
tremely steep. Parallel to it runs a chain of low hills, over- 
grown with dwarf oaks and beeches and some forest-trees, and 
forming with the ridge a small valley. In the middle of this, 
but somewhat nearer to the rocky wall, rises a rock which on 
the south, east, and north sides is so precipitous as to be 
almost perpendicular; its western side alone has a gentler 
and less considerable fall. This rock bears the fortress of 
Croya, which, maccessible on three sides, only required the 
aid of human skill on the fourth to make it, in medieval 
times, impregnable. This was then accomplished by strong 
walls and several round towers.” 

Here, again, is a picture of a still scene in the Albanian 
woodlands: “ From the village of Derweni the road passes for 
twenty miles through a nearly unbroken oak-forest, which 
takes its name from the village of Sperdet, and is the most 
considerable forest of its kind in all Albania; for it reaches 
northwards as far as the Mat, and covers not only the greater 
part of the plain between that river and the Ischm, but also 
stretches into the gullies and up the slopes of the eastern range. 
I passed through several belts of very fine timber, the trees in 
which seemed to be much about the same age, and appeared 
to stand at equal distances, as if they had been planted ; every 
thing seemed so neatly and tidily kept by nature that one 
might have fancied oneself transported into a park. Here 
and there beeches grow among the oaks. But the beech of 
this district never spreads out into a timber-tree; several 
stems always shoot up from the same root, though these oe- 


casionally attain to a considerable height. The look of them 
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reminded me of certain oak-plantations in northern Eubea, 
where the trees run up so close together that they can put 
out no branches, and therefore look lke a forest of hop-poles. 
A peculiar stillness seemed to weigh down upon these woods; 
not a leaf was stirring; nothing was to be heard; our party 
wouud noiselessly along over the soft ground, except that at 
intervals a horse’s hoof, striking against a projecting root, 
broke the deathlike stillness. True, it was in August and at 
mid-day; but that silent forest of Sperdet shall 1 remember 
as long as I live.” 

The boundaries of Albania may be roughly described as, 
to the south, Greece and the Gulf of Arta; to the east, the 
Pindus range, and in general the watershed between the 
streams flowing eastward and westward ; to the north, Monte- 
negro and Bosnia; to the west, the Adriatic. The bound- 
ary line between northern and southern Albania nearly cor- 
responds with that which anciently divided Illyria from 
Epirus. 


Several races of men are found in this narrow mountain- 
ous tract. Besides the Albanians,— whose own name for 
themselves is Skipetar, 2. e. rock-dwellers,—there are Greeks 
and Wallachians in southern, Bulgarians and Wallachians in 
central, and Servians in northern Albania. Of these non- 
Albanian elements, the Bulgarians and Servians belong to 
the Slavonic, and the Wallachians to the Romanic stock. 
Of the origin of the Albanians we shall speak subsequently. 
They are divided into two main stocks, the Tosks and the 
Gueghs, speaking two dialects of the Albanian language, which 
Herr Hahn considers to differ as much from each other as 
German from Dutch. The Tosks are found in Epirus, the 
Gueghs in Illyria; the river Skumbi, the Gemusus of Strabo, 
being the boundary between the races. Among the Tosks 
the Mahomedan element preponderates; but it is Shiite, or 
heretical, as tracing its religious traditions to Ali instead of 
Omar. The Christian Tosks all belong to the Greek Church. 
Cyprien Robert ascribes to the Tosks generally an erect car- 
riage and a free proud glance, which make them so far con- 
trast favourably with the Gueghs; but their occasional side- 
long and furtive looks reveal, what is the fact, that they are 
the most perfidious among the Albanian tribes. 

Among the Gueghs, on the other hand, the Christian 
element predominates. Those who are Mahomedans belong 
to the orthodox or Sunnite church, and mortally detest the 
Shiites. Among all the Christian Albanians, the Catholic 


tribe of the Mirdites holds the first place. Descended from 
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Scanderbeg’s brothers in arms, they are, according to Cyprien 
Robert, “the most vivacious and youthful portion of the 


Albanian people.” They number about 96,000 souls, and in- 


habit the lofty plateau, ‘with its related valley s, between the 
black or southern Drin ‘and the sea. They are free from all 


Mahomedan intermixture, for they have always expelled apos- 
tates from their community. Their way of life is thus de- 
scribed by the eye-witness above quoted: “‘ Numerous traces 
of the patriarchal life survive among this people. The domes- 
ties are treated like children by the head of the family. The 
latter, like a pontiff of old, has alone the right to ‘kill the 
earlande dl sheep reserved for festive occasions, which is then 
roasted whole, and partaken of by the whole iveenaieelll, before 
the gate of the keep. While the thin Greek wines, which 
pass in Albania for the produce of France, circulate among the 
company, the pliak, or master, sitting cross-legged on his car- 
pet, takes the Mirdite lyre, strikes it with rapid touch, and, 
like another Achilles before his tent, sings the exploits of him- 
self and his Palikares [warriors], who, roused by the strain, 
commence a Homeric dance. By way of contrast to this 
simple home scene, observe those traders who are receiving an 
audience from the chieftain of a phara or clan; their kneeling 
posture, their hands hidden beneath their drooping sleeves, 
their every movement, reproduces the gestures which sup- 
pliants are represented as using in the Byzantine miniatures. 

Among a people which has thus preserved its antique cast, 
the Church alone seems perpetually to renew her youth ; the 
chapels without number which deck the Mirdite valleys ap- 
pear at a distance of such lustrous whiteness that one would 
suppose them newly built. Their structure, in the form of 
the Latin cross, and their bell-towers — points of distinction 
between them and the Greek churches — give a momentary 
pleasure to the European traveller, but grieve those who un- 
derstand the true interests of the Mirdites. The Greek rite is, 
in fact, too popular in the peninsula to allow of one’s desiring 
to see a fusion of all the Greco-Slaves in the bosom of the 
Latin Church, which is far from meeting amongst them with 
the same sy mpathies as its rival. It is through the religious 
union of the rites that one would arrive most surely at the re- 
conciliation of the peoples.” Perhaps so; but till that union 


is effected by proper authority, which recent manifestations 
have shown to be not absolutely impossible, it is difficult to 
share the chagrin at the fidelity of the Mirdites to the wor- 
ship of their ancestors, still less to wish them to adopt the 
rite of a schismatic church. 

The Catholics ot northern Albania are divided among 
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seven sees, three of them archbishoprics, which are all directly 
under Propaganda. The clergy are for the most part men of 
worth and enlightenment. 

In any estimate of the population of Albania, exactness 1s 
unattainable, for no census appears to have been ever taken. 
Herr Hahn computes the total number of Albanians in the 
Turkish empire at 1,600,000, of whom doubtless the great 
majority reside within the limits of Albania, though many are 
found in Turkish Servia and Bosnia. We have met with no 
estimate, even approximate, of the numbers of the Greeks, 
Wallachians, Bulgarians, and Servians settled in the country. 
Of the number of the expatriated Albanians it is possible to 
speak with greater certainty. First, there are three Insignifi- 
cant Albanian settlements in Dalmatia. In the kingdom of 
Naples there is an Albanian population numbering 86,000 souls, 
and still retaining their national dress and customs, whose an- 
cestors crossed the Adriatic in the fifteenth century, to escape 
the necessity of submitting to Turkish rule. A far more con- 
siderable Albanian offshoot exists in the kingdom of Greece. 
In the terrible wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when Venice was struggling with Turkey for the Morea, and 
the miserable Greeks of the Levant were a prey alike to 
Christian and Ottoman corsairs, a large portion of Greece was 
depopulated through the slaughter, translocation, or enslave- 
ment of the original inhabitants. In the war between Venice 
and Bayezid [Bajazet] II., which was terminated in 1502, 
the Greek population of Argolis was exterminated; some 
years later the populous and flourishing island of Aigina was 
taken by the corsair Barbarossa, and met with a lke fate; 
from other districts, as Attica, and from other islands, as Spe- 
azas, the greater part of the natives were swept away by the 
sword or reduced to slavery ; and in all these cases Albanians 
after a time occupied the vacant ground. Mr. Finlay calcu- 
lates that the Albanians in Greece hold one-fifth of the soil, 
and that they are about 200,000 in number, of whom one- 
tenth profess Islam. The traveller in Attica must not suppose 
that the peasant whom he meets on the ridge of Parnes de- 
scends from ancestors who fought at Marathon; at the utmost 
he may claim kindred with those Epirotes whose serried pha- 
lanx under Pyrrhus repeatedly broke through the legions of 
Rome. Beeotia also, and Argolis, and the district round 
Corinth, together with parts of Elis and Messenia, and a por- 
tion of the upper valley, 

‘* where Peneus strong 
Pours his incessant flood along,” 
are almost entirely peopled by Albanians, who, like their 
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countrymen in Attica and the islands, exclusively belong to 
the Tosk race. 

The Greck-speaking population in southern Albania, which 
is strangely interspersed among the Albanians and Wallach- 
ians, must be for the most part descended from the old Greek 
colonies in Epirus, particularly Ambracia, which was for cen- | 
turies a large and flourishing city. They all belong to the 
orthodox Greek Church. The Wallachians occupy the west- 
ern slopes of the Pindus range; they are described as an in- 
offensive, hard-working, pastoral people. The Bulgarians on 
the lake of Ochrida much resemble them. M. Robert charm- 
ingly contrasts their way of life with that of the warlike Alba- 
mians: “It is on the journey from Ochrida to Prisren that 
one can best study the differences in morale which separate 
the Bulgarian, half shepherd, half husbandman, from the Ski- 
petar, half shepherd, half hunter and warrior. In passing 
through the country of the hunters, one scrutinises every 
rock with an anxious glance; one fancies at each moment 
that one sees the glitter of a gun-barrel among the bushes. 
Among the Bulgarians, on the other hand, what absolute 
security! Wherever you make a halt, the shepherds come 
down from the hills to greet you with friendly wishes; they 
form a ring and squat down round the carpet on which the 
Frank is resting, and chat with him about the things which 
they hold dear, or sing to him perhaps one of those Slavonic 
airs which send the listener into a deep and pleasing reverie. 
With what a sense of profound peace did I watch the sunrise 
and the sunsct in these vast forests, the asylum of a free and 
primitive existence, where man is the brother of all his fellows, 
and the very wild animals do not flee at his approach !” 

To the north and north-east of Scodra, there is a con- 
siderable intermixture of Servians in the population, and Sla- 
vonic names—Podgoritza, Plownitza, Jakowa, &c.—become 
common. The redoubtable Montenegrins, whose mountain 
fastness bounds Albania to the north-west, are also of Servian 
race, and belong to the Greek Church. Whatever may be 
their merits as Turcophagi,—a name which the modern Greeks 
love to confer on any masterful harasser of their oppressors, 
—their razzias, it would seem, do not spare their Christian 
neighbours ; the Catholic Mirdites of the valley of the united 
Drin would, according to M. Robert, make an Eden of those 
splendid plains, but for the sense of insecurity produced by 
the frequent incursions of these marauding mountainecrs. 
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From the impossibility of giving unity to the picture, it 
is difficult to feel a very lively interest in the history of that 
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portion of mankind which, from age to age, has lived among 
these mountains. Physically considered, the north and south 
of Albania, or Llyria and Epirus, are two distinct regions, of 
which one may be loosely described as the basin of the Drin, 
the other as the district of Dodona, with its central lake (that 
of Joannina) and radiating valleys. In the same way, there 
are at least two historical threads which the enquirer into the 
past of Albania must disentangle from the mass of hetero- 
geneous material presented to him in the ancient authors and 
the Byzantine chronicles. To one of these, which relates to 
northern Albania, belongs the story of Scanderbeg; to the 
other, the exploits of the Sulhotes, and the obscure fortunes 
of the sovereignty of Epirus. Not till the days of Ali Pasha 
did a uniting power appear, endowed with sufficient energy 
to weld these recalcitrant and explosive elements into some- 
thing like a national organism. Herr Hahn considers that 
Ali, wicked as he was, and while working solely for his own 
interest, did in great measure effect this. From Arta to Scu- 
tari the Albanians, whatever might be their creed, felt proud 
of their countryman; the feeling of nationality, the sense of 
common interests, gradually arose; and through all subse- 
quent confusions has, in our author’s opinion, held its ground. 

It would require an elaborate essay to explore the question, 
what was the ethnical relation between the Illyrico-Epirote 
tribes and the Hellenic race. The learned Greek professor 
whom we quoted above decides it summarily by assuming as 
a fact a close relationship between, at least, the Epirotes and 
the Greeks. But against this notion we have to set the dis- 
tinct words of Thucydides, who always speaks of the Epirote 
tribes as BapBapot. Yet we are told,* that after the assas- 
sination of Clearchus, a Dardanian (that is, a native of a dis- 
trict at the extreme north-eastern border of Illyria) was chosen 
by the soldiers in the room of the Spartan general. Is this 
choice conceivable unless there was felt to be some close affin- 
ity hetween Dardanians and Greeks—some tie closer than that 
of an ultimate common derivation from the Pelasgie stock ? 
But, leaving this point, we must admit that in the history of 
the population of this region, before and long after the Chris- 
tian era, there is slight matter to detain us. It is the old 
story of the kites and the crows, each getting and losing the 
upper hand in turn. Under Pyrrhus, the political centre 
of gravity was moved to the southward; and Epirus, thanks 
to a large infusion of Greek culture, became momentarily 
famous. But a series of weak and vicious successors on the 
Epirote throne, and the generally troublous state of the Eu- 


* Xen. Anab, iii. 1. 
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ropean portion of Alexander’s imperial bequest, reduced it in 
fifty years to a nullity. Illyria, under its queen 'Teuta, be- 
came, not famous, but notorious, for piracy between the first 
and second Punic wars, which Rome, however, put down with 
a high hand. <As forming part of the Macedonian kingdom, 
the whole country passed under the dominion of Rome in 
the second century before our era, and the turbulence of the 
population was repressed by the Roman generals in the usual 
merciless way. We are told by Polybius (quoted by — 
that seventy Epirote cities were razed to the ground by Aimi- 
lius Paullus, and 150,000 persons sold into slav ery. For many 
centuries the effects of this blow were apparent. In the time 
of Strabo, that is, in the first century of our era, the desola- 
tion was piti able. ‘The greater part of these countries,” he 
writes,? “is now aw ilderness, and in the imhabited districts 
one meets only with villages and ruins.” Under the deaden- 
ing imperial régime, materials for history nearly fail us. In 
the fourth century the energetic northern barbarians enter 
upon the scene. Alaric with his Visigoths retired before 
Stilicho out of the Peloponnesus into Epin is in 397; and, 
being appointed master-general of eastern Illyria by Arc adius, 
held this government for several years, leaving it when setting 
out for his final and successful invasion of Italy in 408. The 
Teutonic clement in the Albanian language (amounting, ac- 
cording to Paparigopulos, to one-seventh) is traced to this 
Gothic inhabitation. Then comes a long period of darkness 
and confusion, durmg which inferior races press in from the 
north. Between the sixth and the tenth centuries, Greece 
was often overrun by hordes of Scythians and other barba- 
rians, who, according to the theory of the learned Fallmer- 
aver,° displaced for ever, and whose descendants now represent, 
the old Hellenic inhabitants. Albania, however, offering less 
temptation to these inroads, seems to have experienced them 
only in a minor degree. We hear of an influx of Serbs and 
Croats mto northern Albania in the seventh century, which 
resulted in a partial slavonising of the population. Between 
861 and 1018 Albania was comprehended in the Bulgarian 


We quote here, and in many other places in this section, from Herr 
Ii thn’ s historical sketch. 


Fallmerayer, Entstehung der heutigen Griechen: Stuttgart, 1835. But 
the professor has certainly pushed his thesis too far. He says, for instance 
(p. 51), that the proper ‘designation for the whole country lying between 
Mount Zagora, in Epirus, and the promontory of Sunium is New Albania, to 
indicate the comp! i denudation of the Hellenic race which has there taken 
place. But later researches, among which those of Mr. Finlay and Herr 
[tahun may be particularised, prove that between the Albanians of Attica and 


Beeotia and ess of Epirus a broad belt of country inhabited by men of 
Greek descent intervenes. 
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kingdom, which grew up like a wen on the enfeebled body of 
the Byzantine empire, but was absorbed again at the latter 
date, during an interval of transient vigour. The Albanians 
first appear under that name in the year 1079, in the: cha- 
racter of a mountain tribe inhabiting the Pindus range, em- 
ployed by the Byzantine emperors to carry out the expulsion 
of the Bulgarians and Servians. Ptolemy however, writing 
in the second century, already speaks of a Mons Albanus and 
an Albanopolis as existing in this region. In this Albanopolis 
Herr Hahn sees the modern town of Elbassan in central 
Albania,—Albanopolis, Albanon, Elbanon, Elbassan. 

But whence come these Albanians? Were they the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Illyria and Epirus, or some foreign people 
which at some unknown time had immigrated thither? In 
the discussion of this interesting question, which Herr Hahn 
investigates at great length, we wish our limits would permit 
us to accompany him. His theory is—and he supports it 
with great ingenuity, and as the result of a searching review 
of all sources of information, ancient and modern—that the 
Albanians are lineally descended from the ancient Pelasgian 
inhabitants of Epirus, Macedonia, and Illyricum; that their 
language at the present day, thanks to the degree in which 
the physical geography of their country has kept them iso- 
lated and protected them from change and dislodgment, is 
substantially the same as that of the remnants of the Pelas- 
sic race known to Herodotus (1. 57), to which he ascribes a 
“barbarian speech ;”’ and that, just as the Pelasgic inhabitants 
of Arcadia became completely hellenised in speech and cus- 
toms after the Hellenic immigration into Greece, so the Al- 
banians now living on Greek soil are undergoing a precisely 
similar process through contact with the modern Greeks. In 
Macedonia and northern Illyricum, he considers the Slavonic 
element to have pressed down so powerfully from the north 
as to have absorbed and extinguished the Pelasgian civilisa- 
tion there. In Albania also the Slavonians from Bulgaria and 
Servia attempted many times to make the country their own; 
but the aborigines were too strong in this case for the new 
comers, and, regaining a name in history, as we have seen, 
in the cleventh century, gradually expelled from their midst 
nearly the whole of the foreign elements which had intruded 
themselves upon their soil, leaving only the names of a con- 
siderable number of places to attest the extent to which Sla- 
vonisation had once proceeded. 

About a hundred years after the first appearance of the 
Albanians, a strong principality was founded in Epirus by a 
branch of the imperial house of the Comneni, the princes of 
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which took the title of Despots. By their persevering hos- 
tility the fall of the Latin empire at Constantinople, in the 
thirteenth century, was in no small degree occasioned. After 
many fights with Albanian chieftains, and more than one 
change of dynasty, this principality, in 1430 or 1431, fell 
under the power of the Sultan Amurath, and has ever since 
formed part of the Turkish empire. Its capital, Joannina, 
was, as we have seen, the head-quarters of Ali Pasha’s suc- 
cessful domination in the early part of the present century. 

Northern Albania, after having been overflowed by a 
Servian immigration in the seventh century, made itself in- 
dependent of the Servian kingdom seven hundred years later; 
Balza, the lord of Scodra, heading an insurrection in 1870, 
throwing off the foreign rule, and embracing Catholicism. 
The conversion of the Mirdites to Catholicism had taken 
place a hundred and twenty years before, as we learn from 
some letters of Pope Innocent IV., dated in 1250. But the 
confused annals of the principality thus erected will not re- 
pay the trouble of investigation. After the death of the last 
Balza in 1421, his territories fell to the Venetian republic, 
which held them with an insecure grasp until they, like 
Epirus, fell, with the exception of a few places on the coast, 
into the power of the Turks. 

Central Albania, in which the family of the Castriotes 
held the most considerable principality or chieftainship in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, fixes our attention, on 
account of the long and heroic struggle maintained for three- 
and-twenty years against two powerful sultans by George 
Castriote, better known as Scanderbeg. Unfortunately, the 
only contemporary authority for his history, apart from a 
few isolated passages in the Byzantine historians, is the Life, 
written by the monk of Scodra, Marinus Barletus, whose 
highly-coloured style and glaring self-contradictions oblige 
us to receive his narrative with great reserve. It is remark- 
able with what clear insight Gibbon estimates the value of 
this work, which many succeeding historians, French and 
German, have copied without scruple. Gibbon alone points 
out the extraordinary discrepancy of ten years, into which 
Barlctus falls, when he states Scanderbeg to have been sixty- 
three years old at the time of his death in January 1467, and 
yet to have been but nine years old when, in 1423, he was 
given up by his father as a hostage to Amurath I]. Le- 
beau,’ Hammer-Purgstall,® Paganel,? even Herr Hahn him- 


’ Hist. du Bas-Empire, vol. xxi.: Paris, 1836. 
* Geschichte des Omanischen Reiches : Pesth, 1840. 
9 Hist. de Scanderbeg : Paris, 1855. 
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self, in blind reliance upon Barletus, relate that Scanderbeg 
was twenty-nine years old when he deserted the Turkish 
standards in 1443, after the battle of Nissa, and also relate 
that he was sixty-three in January 1467. Gibbon, assuming 
the earlier statement to be the erroneous one, urges the 1m- 
probability of Scanderbeg’s change of religion having been 
sincere, when he had remained till his fortieth year in the 
profession of Islam, But an attentive consideration of the 
story seems to make it more probable that the second state- 
ment is the erroneous one, and that Scanderbeg was really 
only fifty-three at the time of his death, not sixty-three. The 
tenor of the narrative suits the assumption that he was a mere 
child when taken to Constantinople, and that the whole bias 
of his education was received amidst Mahomedan influences, 
much better than the other assumption, that he was at the 
same date a young man of nineteen, whose character must 
have been partly formed. 

Yet Gibbon’s depreciating tone must not blind us to the 
fact that it was a truly glorious struggle, and that the story 
of Scanderbeg proves what may at any time be expected from 
the Albanians in the hands of a great leader. The people 
that defied for eight years the power of the high-souled Amu- 
rath,—the Mussulman whose truth and honour, contrasted 
with the perfidy of the Christian princes and prelates who 
broke the treaty of Szegedin, form the subject of one of the 
most humiliating chapters in European history; the people 
that made head for twenty-seven years longer against his 
yet greater son, Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople ; that destroyed so many Turkish armies and baffled 
so many besieging hosts in the young and vigorous days of 
Ottoman power;—might well be reckoned upon, were there 
no adverse circumstances to be accounted for, to shake off 
the Turkish government in its decrepitude. Certainly there 
are such adverse circumstances. The satanic policy of the 
Porte, pursued through four centuries, has made a large pro- 
portion of the Albanians apostates from the faith of their 
fathers. The Tosks and the Gueghs hate each other with a 
mortal and hereditary hatred. Still, if so consummate a villain 
as Ali Pasha was nearly successful in his attempt to sever 
Albania from the Turkish empire, and only failed because 
his falsehood and cruelty had made it impossible for any one 
to put faith in him, it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
that a chieftain may some day arise among the Catholic Mir- 
dites, who, seizing the favourable hour, may avenge upon the 
Turks the dying agony of Scanderbeg. 
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In writing of Albania, it is difficult to avoid entering upon 
the subject ‘of the language, —that long-standing crux of 
the philologers. All that will be here attempted, is to indi- 
cate the present state of philological opinion respecting it, 
besides giving a short list of words by way of illustration, 
As far back as the time of Leibniz, speculations have been 
indulged in as to the origin and affinities of this language. 
Prichard” enumerates Leibniz, Bianchi, Da Lecce, Vater, 
Thunmann, Masci, and Malte Brun, among the writers w ho 
have discussed the question. Some of these endeavoured 
to connect Albanian with the Semitic, or, again, with the 
Turanian family; but the researches of the Ritter von Xy- 
lander, who published a work on the language in 1835, 
accompanied by a vocabulary of Albanian words (chiefly 
drawn from a translation of the New Testament made in 
1827 by Gregorius, archbishop of Eubcea), established be- 
yond dispute the connection of the Albanian with the Indo- 
Germanic family. At the same time Xylander laid down, as 
the result of his investigation, that Albanian was not more 
closely related to Greek than Greek to the Slavonic, or than 
the Celtic to the Teutonic tongues. These conclusions are 
now generally received. With regard to the constituents of 
the language, Paparigopulos, in the article before quoted, 
states that half the words in it are to be traced in the Greek, 
Latin, German, Slavonic, and Turkish tongues; the remain- 
der he conjectures to belong to the old Illyrian. Herr Hahn, 
while he abstains from all speculation on the subject, has 
rendered a great service to philology by enlarging the mate- 
rials on which future speculations must be based. He has 
constructed a grammar, or, as he modestly calls it, contri- 
butions to a grammar, of the Tosk dialect, enriched with a 
great number of the corresponding forms in the Guegh dia- 
lect; to this he has added “ Contributions to an Albanian- 
German Dictionary,” containing very many words unknown 
to Nylander, which were taken down by himself from the 
lips of the natives during his residence in the country, and 
also a German-Albanian index to the dictionary. Independ- 
ently of all this, he devotes a complete section to the study 
of the Albanian alphabet, with its fifty-two crabbed charac- 
ters, many of which he traces to the Phoenician alphabet, and 
also recognises in that first used by the Greeks. His con- 
clusion is that the alphabet, no less than the language and 
the people, is extremely ancient, and not, as some have 
thought, a modern invention of the Albanian literati; he 

" Physical History of Mankind, vol. iii, p. 480. 
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considers it to be “a daughter of the Phoenician, and a sister 
of the original Greek alphabet.” 

An examination of the Albanian words contained in Herr 
Hahn’s grammar and dictionary seems to justify the con- 
clusion that the Albanian is much more closely allied to 
Latin than to Greek. A list of words taken at random from 
among those which have evident correlatives either in Greek 
or Latin puts this point in a clear light. A portion of such 
a list is here subjomed. It will be seen that, in representing 
the Albanian words, Herr Hahn has mercifully forborne from 
using the national alphabet, in place of which he employs 
the ordinary Greek characters, supplementing them, when he 
has to represent non-Greek sounds, by the use of a few italic 
letters and of certain dots and lines to which he assigns a 
definite phonetic value. 





a 











Albanian. Greek. Latin, English. | 
ne — a 
KEG | Yew I pour 
KepBove | campana bell 
Njaoepouy | laud-o I praise 
VOupEpOLy ' numero I number 
PEVT | mens, ment-is | mind 
Kjev  KUWY | canis dog 
(loex) | aroek-4¢ (2) | exact 
v" . OTE | angustus narrow 
gonov socius companion 
putce /musca fly 
VCOUK | OdKvw bite 
pakjeve facies (?) cheeks 
pKevje | vicinus neighbour 
Koor, Koobi | corvus raven 
poup | | murus wall 
apyart | epyar-nc | worker 
birje filia | daughter 
appe arma | arms 
| OTEDELY spero | I hope | 
Tow parentes | parents | 
Kur centum | hundred | 
bovoos vir (?) | husband | 
| Yjouyv yovu genu | knee 
| 
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It seems worth while to give this list, meagre as it 1s, in 
order to place before the eye a sample of the evidence upon 
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which the relations of the language have been, or may be, 
determined. If the relatively closer connection of Albanian 
with Latin than with Greek be truly represented in the above 
table, and if Herr Hahn has good grounds for believing Al- 
banian to represent the language of the Pelasgians, import- 
ant questions at once arise, the solution of which may throw 
increased light on the ethnological relations of the early 
inhabitants of Italy and Illyricum. 


Herr Hahn appends to his grammar a collection of spe- 
cimens of Albanian poctry and prose, which are of great 
interest. A few of the former, which seem specially to illus- 
trate the turn of imagination, the peculiar cast of thought, 
and the manner of life, which prevail among these moun- 
taineers, we shall here translate from the author’s German 
versions. The metre adopted in the original poems appears to 
be invariably trochaic, the lines being “usually of eight, but 
often of seven, syllables. 

The first section consists of twenty-seven short love-poems 
in the Tosk dialect, which present no very remarkable fea- 
tures. ‘Travellers state that among the Albanians the women 
are generally despised. Lord Broughton"! adds that they are 
almost disliked, which may perhaps “explain the feebleness of 
the amatory woetey of the country. In one of the ponds 
No. 5, in reply to a wooer, who is urging the suit of son 


Bey, the unromantic maiden answers : 


** Tam no present for the Bey : 
I am for him who has bought me, 


Bought me with money, 
With three hundred colonati’’ [Spanish piastres]. 


The elegiae pieces, or dirges, have more substance and 
heart in them. ‘They commence, says Herr Hahn, ‘as soon 
as the wail of anguish [ululatus], which the women of the 
house set up upon the decease of one belonging to them, and 
which serves for a signal to summon together the relations 
and neighbours, has somewhat subsided. They consist of 
solo parts and choruses. Men never take part in them.” 
‘They appear to be invariably in the form of distichs ; and the 
solo parts sometimes contain a sketch of the life and deeds 
of the departed. The following dirge is in frequent use for 
men : 

**O thou many-coloured snake, 
Mishap came not lightly near thee. 


il Journey through Albania, vol. i. p. 135. 
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Snake and Astrit'* on the path, 
Friend to Turk and Giaour."° 


The serpent [the enemy] came within the boundaries ; 
Then thou stoodest facing him with thy staff. 


sarong lia an Bhnae ngs time tee ie 


Arise, for the place longeth after thee, 
For thy word of counsel is needed. 


Thy heart with its fire, 
Thine eye with seven stars. 


ee en een me a 
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A double warrior by thysclf alone, 
Thou requiredst no other companion. 


Cheng: 09 Ot m0 wera 
Lng a pe ee ie rues mene: 
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Thy heart was sharp-pointed ; 
Thy sword had the falling sickness. 
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When thou wentest on the road, 
Thou hadst seven flashes on thy shoulder. 
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The sword heldest thou in thy teeth ; 
Thou pulledst the trigger with thy foot.’ 


All the poems in this section are full of point and vivid 
local colouring. The following dirge is for old men: 


‘* O thou selected with the hands, 
Like the ram that bears the bell. 


Thou, prominent among the protectors of the clan, 
First among the first. 


O corner-stone that never tottered, 
Full of understanding, and with well-stored head. 


Thou hadst a great bell ; 
When thou puttedst it off, on whose neck didst thou hang it ? 


Oldest in the house, 


Honour of friendship.” 


The two beautiful and touching pieces which follow are 
said by Herr Hahn to be very old and widely popular. The 
first is the lament of a bride over the death of her bridegroom, 


who was shot on the night of the marriage: 


** On this night of the bridal 
The musket-bullet smote thee 
On the lace of thy vest. 
The whole kindred lament— 
Yes, you bewail your kinsman. 
For me, I am but a stranger ; 
Yesterday I came, to-day I go: 
Yesterday decked with tinsel ; 
To-day with loosened hair,” 
'* A large kind of serpent. 
'S The southern Albanians freely apply to themselves this name, which 
the Turks apply to Christians as a term of reproach, 
+ i.e. when thy hands were not free. 
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The next is upon the death of a young Albanian soldier : 


‘€T fell, O comrades! I fell, 
Beyond the bridge of Kiabese. 
Greet my mother for me ; 
The two oxen must she sell, 
And give the price to my betrothed. 
If my mother ask after me, 
Tell her I am newly wedded ; 
If she ask what sort of bride I have taken honie, 
Tell her—three bullets in the breast, 
Six in the feet and arms; 
If she ask what kinsfolk came to the bridal banquet, 
Tell her—the crows and ravens feasted well.” 





IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 


No discussion on the discipline and efficiency of the Navy can 

pretend to any thing like completeness without entering into 
some detail upon the important questions still pending with 
regard to the ships which the officers and crews have to handle. 
It is not many years since our navy had to be reconstructed 
because of the substitution of steam for sails: it has now to be 
reconstructed once more, in consequence of the inadequacy of 
wood to resist the improved artillery of the day. The questions 
to which this necessity has given present prominence are :— 
What is the best way of employi ing iron armour-plates, so as to 
make the ship most powerful both for attack and resistance ; 
and what is the cheapest, best, and most expeditious way of 
producing such ships. The latter question is that discussed 
between the partisans of the government dockyards and those 
of private shipyards: the former is of wider interest, and is 
now engaging the attention of the most scientific men in Eng- 
land, France, and America. 

Until 1859 our wooden fortresses, propelled by screws, con- 
stituted the main body of our naval force; and we rested in 
confidence that they would be sufficient to make the English 
power respected abroad, and to protect our coasts from attack. 
If the French Emperor had confined himself to the improvement 
of his army, this confidence might have remained firm, and im- 
imense sums might have been saved both to this country and 
to France. But as he clearly saw that ships of war could carry 
armour, and that being so protected they must infallibly drive 
all unprotected vessels off the sea; and as he was not content 
with theorising merely, but caused vessels to be built upon the 
plan ;—it became necessary for us to follow his lead, and to 
build armoured vessels as rapidly as he. It is enough for 
England to have as good ships as any in the world; and the 
Government acted wisely i in not troubling itself about this ques- 
tion until the French were busy in it. For our screw liners 
Were powerful enough to meet any enemy that was likely to 
attack us; and hence there was no object in expending large 
sums in building invulnerable ships. But when it became 
known that La Gloire was being constructed in a French 
dockyard, the government of the day, represented at the Admi- 
talty by Sir John Pakington, directed the Warrior and Black 
Prince to be laid down ; and the succeeding government, seeing 
the necessity of equalling France in a force of iron-clad ships, 
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gave directions for building many more of these vessels,—not 
all, however, upon the plan which was adopted in the Warrior. 

The preliminary element for the calculation of the strength 
of iron-clad ships is the power of the artillery that can be 
brought to bear upon them. Up to the present moment, the 
heaviest gun that has been found efficient afloat is the 68-pounder 
solid shot gun, weighing 95 ewt. Armstrong guns throwing 
an elongated projectile of 110 1bs., and weighing 85 ewt., have 
also been supplied to H. M. ships, but in small proportions ; and 
it will be well, for the present at least, to restrict the number 
of these guns, issued to ships, to the quantity required for 
chase, or long-reaching guns. We hear of 300-pounders, and 
even larger ouns ; but, up to the present time, no really effective 
cun of a larger calibre than 8 inches, or throwing a heavier solid 
shot (for hollow shots are useless against iron plates of 44 inches) 
than G8lbs, has been found really efficient for sea-service. The 
question to be solved, therefore, was, how strong must be the 
side of an iron ship to resist the blows of 68-pounders at a 
range of 200 yards, such being the extreme distance at which 
the initial velocity and consequent force of the shot is not 
sensibly diminished, for which reason a trial at 200 yards range 
is as good as a trial at twenty yards. To ascertain this point, a 
target was constructed, representing exactly a portion of the 
proposed side of the Warrior, and its resisting power tested by a 
long-continued fire of 68-pounders and Armstrong 110-pounders. 
The result of these trials was most satisfactory, and induced a 
strong feeling of confidence that the Warrior would possess 
abundant defensive power against any artillery that could be 
brought against her at sea. 

After thus settling her defensive qualities, her powers of 
offence were to be considered: and here the first point to be 
decided was as to her size; for as great speed was an essential 
quality, and as she was to carry a certain number of guns which 
were to be defended by armour-plates, the weight she would 
have to carry would necessarily be very great. Were the ship to 
be plated all round, her size would have to be enormous ; and 
therefore, to keep her within reasonable bounds, it was resolved 
to plate her over that portion only in which the guns were, and 
to run armoured bulkheads across her before and abaft the 
guns. It was supposed that as the vessel was divided into many 
water-tight compartments, and as the foremost and after com- 
partments were again subdivided into many smaller ones, very 
little real damage could be done to her by striking her in the 
undefended parts. Thus the weight she would have to carry 
and the speed she was to attain (14 knots, or 16:2 statute miles, 
an hour) having been given, it was an easy matter for the Comp- 
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troller of the Navy to decide upon her size and shape. It is 
not too much to say that she has perfectly answered all the 
expectations that were formed of her, and has proved herself to 
be a magnificent war-ship in every way. Her sister ship, the 
Black Prince, has very nearly equalled her; for if the Warrior 
has an advantage under steam, the Black Prince is slightly the 
better ship under sail. 

The Defence and Resistance are built upon the same general 
plan as the Warrior,—that is, with a fighting central box, and 
unprotected extremities. Both have answered very well; and 
notwithstanding all that has been said in the newspapers about 
the loosening of plates and the innumerable defects of the iron- 
clads, it may be safely asserted that, after their lengthened cruise 
in the depth of winter, they returned to port with as few defects 
as a fleet of wooden ships equally tried would have had. 

The inherent weakness of these vessels lies in their unpro- 
tected extremities ; for it would be difficult to calculate where 
the damage caused by a raking shot would end. One certain 
result would be the greatly increased immersion of the injured 


extremity, and the consequent loss of speed, and unhandiness of 


the ship. Another weak point is, that the rudder is unpro- 
tected and liable to be damaged by shot. It is very probable, 
however, that this cause of weakness will be remedied by the 
introduction of Commander Warren’s bow-rudder, wpon which 
some highly interesting and successful experiments have already 
been made. 

To avoid the risks arising from leaving the ends of the 
vessel unprotected, two plans have been proposed : one was to 
place armour all round the ship, as has been done in La Gloire, 
and as had been done in the floating-batteries which were built 
during the Russian war; on this plan the Royal Oak is built. 
The second was to carry a plated belt round the bow and stern 
from the armoured portion of the ship, so as to protect the water- 
line and four feet above and below it, as in the Achilles. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of iron-clad vessels which, 
like their wooden predecessors, were constructed with broadside 
ports,—an arrangement which, from the spaces left unprotected, 
in spite of the ports being much diminished in size, lessened the 
general strength of the structure very much. In wooden ships 
it is thought necessary that the ports should be large enough to 
allow the guns to be trained about 35° before and abaft the 
beam, and to have 11° of elevation and 7° of depression given 
them. The ports of the iron ships have been narrowed, and the 
sls sloped away, so as to give 28° of training each way; but 
still the openings in the side remain an irremediable source of 
weakness, 
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In the early days of armoured ship-building, Captain Cowper 
Coles proposed to build a vessel which w ould be tree from the 
disadvantages arising from unprotected ends, unprotected rud- 
der, and sides weakened by port-holes. The plan was to con- 
struct a bull which should be capable of carrying a given 
weight, and should be propelled at a certain speed ; to plate 
this hull all round with armour, or at least 4+ feet above and 
4 feet below the water-line ; to protect the rudder by encasing 
it in an armoured cylinder and to place the armament within 
shields revolving on pivots placed in the centre of the vessel. 
The facility with which the heaviest guns used at sea could 
be worked within these shields, and the resisting power of 
the shield itself, was tried by the Admiralty in the Trusty 
floating-battery. A cupola was constructed on her deck, the 
framing being of wood, 17 inches thick on the average, covered 
with iron plates of 4 inches. In this cupola, which was small, 
a 40-pounder was mounted and tried against a similar gun 
mounted in a broadside port of the Z'rusty. The advantage 
both in rapidity and precision of fire was very much in favour 
of the gun in the cupola, After this trial, the cupola was fired 
at with 68- pounders and Armstrong 110 and 40 pounders, from 
a distance of 200 yards. It was hit for ty-four times out of sixty- 
nine shots, and finally pierced. These experiments were so sa- 
tisfactory that the Admiralty were encouraged to proceed with 
the proposed plan, and gave directions for the alteration of the 
Royal Sovereign, a ship of 131 guns, into a shield-ship, to carry 
tive of the heaviest guns that could be constructed. The ship 
was therefore cut down to her lower deck, which was removed ; 
and another of inch-iron, covered with 6-inch plank, was put in 
its place. Her plating, which is continuous, : of Shieh iron. 
Her rudder will be perfectly protected. Her shields, which are 
of the turret shape, are constructed of enormous streneth; and 
in them, by the well-planned arrangement of the wooden back- 
ing, it is expected that the inconveniences which are reported to 
be felt in the American Monitors from the shock caused by the 
blows of wor shot will be avoided. The Admiralty have caused 
a new vessel, the Prince Albert, to be laid down upon Captain 
Coles’s principle, at Milwall; but as et the =e Sove- 
reign nor Prince Albert is to carry masts, Captain Coles’s plan, 
which includes a proposal for a new kind of mast especially 
adi apted to these vessels, can only be said to be partially adopted, 
and will be tried under the great disadvantage of having no 
masts to steady the ship in a sea-way. 

A third pl: un, Which, in truth, is only a modification of the 
two mentioned above, has been proposed by Mr. Reed, and 1s 


being tried in three vessels of different dimensions. The great 
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advantage to be derived from this plan is, that by it iron-clads 
of small dimensions can be constructed. This is effected by the 
simple means of reducing the weights to be carried, by contract- 
ing the armoured portion or protected battery to a mere tower, 
and by protecting the water-line one foot above, and four feet 
below it in the rest of the vessel, as had been previously proposed 
for the shield-ship. The Enterprise, among other ships upon this 
plan, is being rapidly completed at Deptford. She is to carry 
four guns (68 or 110 pounders), and is only of 990 tons burden, 
being by far the smallest iron-clad sea-going ship yet built. 
The central tower or battery, on Mr. Reed’s plan, has the same 
weak point that all the broadside ships have,—the considerable 
exposed surface of the ports; but, in common with Captain 
Coles, he will have the power of providing excellent accommo- 
dation for officers and men—the latter before, and the former 
abaft, the fighting portion of the ship, which will be kept per- 
fectly clear for action at all times. This latter point is no 
small advantage, when we consider that, in all the iron-clads 
yet afloat, the men live between the guns, and sleep over them ; 
so that at the beat to quarters (in other words, the order to 
prepare for battle), all the mess-traps, tables, and stools, have to 
be sent below before a single gun can be cleared for action. At 
night there would be the additional labour of lashing up and 
stowing the hammocks. From all this extra work the fixed 
and stationary turret-ships will be exempt, inasmuch as the 
guns and fighting space in them are kept perfectly free from 
every thing that is not required in batile. 

We have thus three sorts of iron-clad ships proposed ; and 
the question, which offers the greatest advantages, remains to be 
settled. But, as the preliminary element of the calculation is still 
an undetermined and variable quantity, it may be long before a 
final and practical solution can be reached. As long as the 95 ewt. 
68-pounders remain the heaviest and most effective guns that 
can be used at sea against armoured ships, the ship that can carry 
the greatest number of them, protected by armour, will probably 
be the most effective for sea-service ; but as soon as there is a 
thoroughly effective gun of a larger calibre which can be used 
at sea, it is not less probable that the advantage will lie with 
the cupola or turret ship. The reason of this is that, with our 
present appliances, a 68-pounder is the heaviest gun that can be 
worked upon the broadside of a ship; and it may be added, 
that it is the heaviest gun that can be carried upon the broad- 
side of vessels as at present constructed. It has been asserted, 
by men who ought to be good authorities for what they ad- 
vance, that they can produce plans for working guns of any size 
as broadside guns. But most practical sailors differ from this 
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opinion ; and it is certain that no feasible system for effecting 
this object has yet been made public. It can only be done by 
machinery; and no gun-carriage complicated with bars and levers 
has ever yet been found to answer in practice. Then, again, 
even should the means of working these heavy guns be inv ented, 
the difficulty of providing sufficient strength on the broadside to 
bear their weight would remain. It would also be necessary to 
mount two heavy guns in the bow and stern, to do precisely the 
same work that is done by one gun mounted in a turret in the 
centre of the vessel. These monstrous weights in her extremes 
would strain the ship terribly in a sea-way. For these rea- 
sons, the shield-system will probably become necessary whenever 
heavier guns than our present ordnance are to be carried. The 
shield is a cupola or turret, placed in the centre of the ship, re- 
volving on a pivot of great strength, and carrying one or more 
guns on its platform. These guns may be of any w eight. The 
meavien cuns may be worked with the carriage proposed by 
Captain Coles, which is quite simple, and not likely to be de- 
ranged by any thing but the severest blow from shot, whilst the 
movements required are confined to the recoil and running out 
of the gun. The training is performed by the movement of the 
shield ; and the mechanical contrivances by which this is done 
are placed under a protection that may be called invulnerable, 
inasmuch as it would be necessary for a projectile to pass through 
the plating of the side before it could do any harm to the turn- 
ing-gear of the cupolas. As the cupola revolves upon its pivot, 
the gun may be trained to any point, and fired in any direction, 
except where some obstruction exists on the deck of the vessel, 
—such as another cupola, a mast, a funnel, or a steering-tower. 
Thus the gun can have more training than any port can give. 
None of the iron-clads command an are of more than 56° from 
their port-holes ; whereas the gun in the shield, placed amid- 
ships, commands an are of at least 120° on each side, and 
placed at the bow or stern, ranges over nearly the complete 
circle. As the training is given by the turn-table of the shield, 
and not by the gun-carriage, the port is reduced laterally to the 
smallest possible dimensions ; while perpendicularly its provi- 
sion for giving the necessary elevation to the gun is perfectly 
effected by a special contrivance. And this smaller port is only 
exposed to the enemy's fire at the time of discharging the gun ; 
immediately afterwards the shield is turned round, SO that there 
is no chance ofa projectile entering the port while the gun is 
being loaded, and the invulnerable side of the shield is presente dl 
to the enemy. With regard to the weight of the guns, the 
cupola with its contents being exactly balanced in the centre of 
the ship, much heavier guns can be carried on this principle ; 
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and, indeed, it is desirable that they should be as heavy as pos- 
sible, in order to reduce the recoil to a minimum. 

The recent experience of the Monitors in Charleston har- 
bour proves nothing whatever against the cupolas of the Royal 
Sovereign and Prince Albert as against broadsides. In the 
first place, the contest was not between ships with cupolas and 
ships on the broadside principle, but between cupolas and forts. 
In the next place, the relative powers of endurance of cupolas 
and ships on the common principle were not tested ; because, 
while the Monitors were all brought into action, the Lronsides 
was positively useless in the attack, and, having proved unable 
to bring a gun to bear, was taken out of action. Again, the 
cupolas which were so battered as to be incapable of turning, 
or were pierced with Whitworth projectiles, or had their bolts 
driven in by the impact of the shot, cannot have been so well 
made or so strong as the cupola of the Trusty, on which the 
experiments were made at Shoeburyness. The 68-pounders 
and Armstrong 110 and 40 pounders did their worst against 
it, and although they peppered it for days in perfectly smooth 
water and under the most favourable circumstances, at a dis- 
tance of only 200 yards, only one shot got in. Now the Royal 
Sovereign's cupolas have double the strength of that in the 
Trusty, and may safely be expected to resist much heavier guns 
than any that were brought against it. It is not desirable to 
give exact dimensions ; but it may be safely stated that the re- 
sisting power of one of these cupolas will be equal to thrice tha 
of any of the Monitors of which we have any account. In the 
American turrets, concussion of heavy projectiles upon the 
shields was found to be so violent as to make it almost impossi- 
ble for a gun’s crew to live in them. But we must remember 
that the American turrets are constructed chiefly of iron, with 
but very little, if any, wooden backing, and what wood there 
is chiefly pine ; the same accident cannot occur, in any thing 
approaching an equal degree, to the Royal Sovereign's turrets, 
with their massive teak backings, which will take off much of 
the jar caused by violent blows upon the armour-plates of the 
structure. 

Those who imagine that the explosion of the immense 
charges required for ordnance throwing a projectile of 300 Ibs. 
weight, would be so overwhelming as to render it impossible for 
men to stand up to the guns in action, forget that the shock of 
the discharge of a gun is not nearly so much felt on the deck of 
a ship as it would be if fired in the open, and that even this 
effect will be very much diminished by the smallness of the gun- 
port in the cupola. However, this objection has not been found 
fatal in the Monitors, and may therefore prove much less for- 
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cible than has been supposed in the more effective shields of 
the Royal Sovereign. 

The fixed turret, or reduced box, of the Enterprise, seems 
liable to all the objections brought against the broadside-port 
plan, without any of the advantages of the revolving turret. 
great difficulty is in the working of very heavy @uns, such 

300-pounders weighing 15 tons, in vessels of small tonnage, 
dhith are not, and cannot very well be, built of a scantling suffi- 
cient to bear extremely heavy weights upon the broadside. The 
angle of training of the guns is precisely similar to that which 
other vessels with ports have ; and although provision is made 
for placing a gun within a few degrees of the line of keel, the 
space In which the gun must be worked is so limited as to ren- 
der it an impossibility to use it effectively. In this species of 
vessel, the plating being carried up to the top of the fixed turret, 
or to the upper deck, causes the weights to be higher; but this 
may be a source of gain, since raising the centre of oravity may 
possibly make the vessel easier in a sea-w ay. To a seaman’s 
eye, the Enterprise presents a very odd appearance, but not 
more so than the ram-ships did, or the shield-ships will present. 
She will be lable to a great disadvantage in action, which would 
be felt ina minor degree in the Royal Sovereign, namely, the 
possibility of being captured by a body of men thrown upon the 
top of the box, who would command ‘the fore and after parts of 
the vessel with their small arms, and could tear up the upper deck 
of the box at their leisure, and compel its inmates to surrender. 

The French do not appear to have varied from the original 
idea of plating ships with broadside ports entirely or partially. 
They have constructed frigates completely protected from end 
to end, such as the Gloire, and line-of-battle ships, such as the 
Magenta, plated over the space occupied by their batteries, with 
belts protecting the water-line, and a few feet above and below 
it. According to the reports that have been published, all their 
ships that have been tried answer remarkably well, although 
none of them has attained the speed of the Warrior. It would 
appear also as if their system of complete protection makes a 
war-ship more effective and powerful than does the plan of leav- 
ing the ends unplated. Doubtless there is a gain in the latter 

case In rendering the partially-plated vessel a “better sea- boat ; 
but we cannot contemplate without apprehension the damage 
that a well-handled enemy’s ship could inflict on the unpro- 
tected portions of the Warrior. The next best thing to com- 
plete protection is an invulnerable battery and a protected 
water-line ; and we cannot but feel that, should it prove on ex- 
tended trial that ships cannot carry a perfect coat of mail, they 
will at least have their vital parts properly defended. That this 
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principle prevails at the Admiralty now is apparent from Lord 
Clarence Paget’s speech in introducing the Navy Estimates for 
the past year. Since that time no new iron-clads have been 
laid down, except the vessels building on Mr. Reed’s plan, and 
the Royal Sovereign, converting, and the Prince Albert, build- 
ing, upon that of Captain Coles. When all the iron-clads 
ordered at present are completed, we shall have four in which 
the batteries are protected and the extremities unprotected, viz. 
the Warrior, the Black Prince, the Resistance, and the De- 
fence ; one, the Achilles, with the battery protected, and with 
‘a belt at the water-line and four feet above and below it ; two, 
the Hector and the Valiant, with complete protection on gun- 
deck, but with unprotected ends; five of wood, the Prince 
Consort, Ocean, Caledonia, Royal Alfred, and Royal Oak ; 
and three of iron, the Minotaur, Agincourt, and Northumber- 
land, all perfectly protected. Of Mr. Reed’s ships, the Favourite 
and Research will be wholly clad ; the Enterprise partially, that 
is, with a fixed turret plated on all sides, and a belt at the water- 
line. Captain Coles’s vessels will be wholly clad, and will have 
their rudders also protected, which is not the case in any of the 
broadside ships, except Mr. Reed’s; and in this particular their 
ships will have a very great advantage. 

Still, the only sure proof of the value of the different systems 
that have been adopted for armouring ships in this country will 
be found in the trial of the vessels constructed upon them at 
sea. In no other department of science have the results of ex- 
periment differed more from the conclusions of theory than in 
naval architecture. And the reason is simple: elements which 
can never be exactly calculated enter largely into the consider- 
ations involved in the construction of a ship, and especially of a 
ship of war. It is therefore a matter of the greatest interest to 
naval men, and others whose attention has been turned to naval 
matters, to see one at least of Mr. Reed’s and Captain Coles’s 
ships at sea; for until they are fairly tried under all cireum- 
stances, it will be impossible to form a just estimate of their 
comparative power. Both gentlemen profess to be able to con- 
struct armoured ships of small tonnage, and therefore of small 
cost, Which will be capable of rendering service in all parts of 
the world ; and as Mr. Reed so constructs his vessels as to be 
able to use in them, without their interfering with the range of 
the guns, the ordinary masts and sails, his plans seem to have 
met with the greatest favour at the Admiralty. It is evident 
that the large space on the side of the ship oceupied by the 
lower rigeing, topmast and topgallant backstays of the ordinary 
system of fitting vessels, would deprive the shield of a consider- 
able portion of one of its ereatest advantages—its large angle of 
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training ; for no gun mounted in the middle of a vessel rigged 
in the ordinary way can be fired, except on a very limited range, 
without suicidal effect on the ship, by destroying its rigging, 
and depriving the masts of their support. Together with this 
evil, peculiar to shield-ships, there is another, common to all 
screw-vessels,—the liability of the screw to be fouled and ren- 
dered useless by the rigging of masts that have been shot away 
and have fallen overboard. Any means of overcoming the former 
of these difficulties would probably prove to be a remedy against 
the latter evil also. Such is the effect promised by Captain 
Coles’s contrivance of “tripod masts,” in which, instead of the 
single lower mast supported by shrouds, we have a triple mast, 
standing on three legs, which support each other as three spars 
do when their ends are placed in the points of a triangle and 
their tops brought together. These masts he proposes to make 
of rigid iron tubes of great strength, the topmast being simply 
the prolongation of the central tube. The topgallant masts are 
to be of wood, supported by ordinary rigging. It is clear that 
such masts, instead of spreading a web of rigging all round the 
cupola-gun, only present three limited interruptions to its range, 
while, in consequence of their weight, and of the absence of all 
lower rigging, they will immediately sink when they are once 
shot away, without much danger of fouling the screw. But 
several other advantages are expected from the invention. First 
comes the quantity of sail the ships are capable of carrying. 
While a vessel like the Valiant, as at present rigged, carries, 
when under all plain sail, a spread of canvas of about 22,000 
square feet, the same vessel with the tripod masts and rig 
would spread 33,000 square feet. The iron tubes will be more 
durable than the ordinary rigging, which is liable to rapid de- 
terioration in some climates. Their strength by itself is capable 
of resisting greater tension, while their rigidity resists not only 
tension but also compression, which no rope-rigging can do. 
Their hollowness not only makes them a means of ventilation, 
but permits of a contrivance within them by which the sails can 
be furled or set from below, without exposing a man upon the 
deck ; and the absence of the complicated rigging allows the 
yards to be braced nearly fore and aft, and sails therefore to be 
spread, when, in ships with ordinary rig, they would have to be 
furled. It is clear that Captain Coles’s system will not have had 
a fair trial till he has been allowed to test the qualities of one 
of his vessels as a sea-going ship with this rig. Those being 
now constructed are little more than moveable harbour-for- 
tresses, and as such are not in a condition to furnish the re- 
quired comparison between the three proposed systems of 
arming iron-clad vessels. 
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Much has been spoken and written of late as to the relative 
merits of wood and iron in the construction of iron-clad ships. 
Each material has had its warm advocates ; and each party has 
advanced very cogent arguments. Naturally, naval men—and 
of them is chiefly composed the board which has to decide upon 
these matters—have held to the material which has so long 
been used in the construction of our fleets. Up to this time it 
has never failed, but has been found to give all the strength that 
was needed for the strongest and best-built ships in the world. 
A large quantity of it had also been stored up in the dockyards, 
with the providence that is especially required in matters con- 
nected with the navy; and also some vessels were upon the 
stocks, which had been laid down for screw line-of-battle ships, 
and were still in a state capable of conversion to very efficient 
iron-clads. Naturally, we say again, the Admiralty decided 
on utilising the materials at hand, being influenced probably by 
another motive—the advantage these vessels would possess in 
having bottoms much more easily kept clean and effective than 
those of iron ships. The chief objection to the use of wood in 
the construction of iron-clads lies in the fact that a rigid coat of 
armour must be fixed to a partly elastic hull; and in a heavy sea 
their working and motions cannot be simultaneous. The effect of 
this difference has still to be ascertained ; but from the reported 
state of the Gloire, which has been in commission and at work 
for upwards of two years, it does not seem to be of an amount 
to forbid the use of wood for the hulls of these ships. Doubt- 
less the use of iron, as the sole material of their hulls, would 
produce perfectly homogeneous structures, which would be 
stronger and more durable when the breaking effect of a heavy 
sea only is taken into consideration ; but we must remember 
that iron decays rapidly in ships’ bottoms,—a deteriorating in- 
fluence from which wood, when coated with copper, is to a 
great extent free. The grand objection, however, to the use of 
iron alone in armoured ships of war arises from our total in- 
ability to keep the immersed portion of the hulls clean, and ina 
state not to impair the speed of a ship. The results obtained 
from an iron ship put out of dock, and with a clean bottom, 
differ immensely from those she gives after she has been a 
month in the water ; and it is not too much to say that an iron 
ship, after a sojourn of twelve or eighteen months on many of 
the stations that our men-of-war are sent to, would lose from a 
fourth to a third of her speed. Some unfortunate wrecks of 
iron vessels have shaken the confidence of seamen in such ships ; 
but there is little doubt that the vastly greater care that is taken 
In building them now, and the increased scientific knowledge 
which is brought to bear upon the subject, will ere long, if they 
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have not done so already, restore their prestige. We have no 
doubt that eventually iron will become almost the sole material 
used in ship-building ; but before it drives its rival off the face 
of the waters, some means must be invented of rendering iron 
proof against the decaying influence of sea-water, and of pre- 
venting the rapid formation of organic growths upon it, which 
is now such a great objection to its more extended use. The 
large number of passenger-steamers that have been built of late 
years has added very much to the confidence felt in the use of 
iron for hulls; for, as they could be docked at short intervals, 
on their return from their foreign trips, the disadvantage of 
rapid fouling has not been much felt in them. But it is very 
different with a vessel of war, Which is often away from the 
neighbourhood of a dockyard for years. The French are so 
keenly alive to this great drawback that they have at present 
only built one iron-armoured ship, La Couronne; and the re- 
sults obtained from her have been by no means so satisfactory 
as those given by her wooden sisters. 

In nothing will a future naval war differ so much from 
those of the past as in the character and form of the ships that 
will strive for mastery upon the deep. Not only has the class 
of vessels which Nelson commanded, and so often led to vic- 
tory, completely passed away from the active list of the navy, 
but even the superior ships in which Codrington combated the 
Turks on the day of Navarino, and the more improved squadron 
which, under Stopford, fought at St. Jean d’ Acre, have followed 
it. And, later still, the powerful screw liners, such as the A ga- 
memnon, Which in the attack on Sebastopol proved herself so 
well worthy of her name, and of the gallant chief whose flag 
flew on board her, have become things of the past, and only 
hold their places on the list because there has not yet been time 
to construct iron-clads enough to supersede them. 

Should war again break out between the great naval powers, 
we shall see, probably, long low frigates in “the line of battle 
where the three-decker towered of old; and we shall certainly 
see clouds of smoke darkening the pall that hangs over the fight. 
There will be no manceuvring to gain the weather ‘cage, OF 
longings for a freshening breeze to hasten the fleets into ac tion ; 
but, like the charge of the light brigade at Balaclava, the fleet 
will rush forward to the battle, and trust to daring and bravery, 
and the strength of their good ships, to win. It is by no means 
clear, however, that wood will not hold its place still for smaller 
vessels, for all police-purposes on the sea, and for the protection 
of our commerce and colonies abroad. As in all past time, so 
in the future, our naval force must depend upon that of other 
nations. Thus, in course of time, it will be necessary for us to 
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have some iron-clads at Vancouver, if we are to retain that 
colony. Halifax, too, must become a station for iron-clads; and 
the sooner a dock capable of receiving them is constructed 
there the better. There must be some in the West Indies also ; 
though, unless the Americans build something on a better type 
than the Monitor, they need not be very numerous. Malta must 
necessarily become a principal station for them; and no time 
should be lost in making the dockyard there suitable in all re- 
spects for their repair. The Indian Government will be forced 
to have one at least at each of the principal ports; and the 
great colonies of New South Wales and Victoria seem to be 
already movine in the same direction. 

There is, no doubt, a strong feeling amongst seamen 
against the unsightliness of some of the new iron-clad ves- 
sels. The same poetical attachment to beauty of form and co- 
lour which denounced paddle-wheels, and hesitated to sacrifice 
the old swan-like whiteness of sails, so hopelessly begrimed by 
the smoke of our screw-ships, is opposed to all the modern 
changes, which seem like a relapse from the beauty of the ga- 
zelle to the clumsy and massive form of the antediluvian mega- 
therium. Old sailors feel that the poetry of a sea-life is passing 
away, and that the nautical profession will lose half its charms. 
It was long before they could lay aside their love for snowy sails 
and spotless decks, and give in their adhesion to steam; but they 
did so eventually, and learned to regard their less comely, but 
more powerful, vessels with the same affection which they felt 
for the dear old ships in which they had spent so many years. 
So, the iron-clads have already won the hearts of their officers 
and crews. They are roomy, well-ventilated, comfortable ves- 
sels, with space for every thing and every body. They are also 
precminent in force and power ; and the true hearts and skilful 
hands, which are all they need to direct them, will never, if the 
past is any warrant for the future, be wanting till England has 
ceased to be a nation. 





EPIGRAMS.! 


Ir an anthology of epigrams is to be any thing more than a 
hortus siccus of faded flowers, it must have a different arrange- 
ment from that which Mr. Booth has adopted in the collec- 
tion he has recently published. Readers and writers alike 
have lost the taste which a century or two ago enabled men 
coldly to turn so many hundred old jokes into as many ‘“‘ cen- 
turies” of distichs and quatraims, and to win the laurel crown 
by them. Our modern poets and wits may put forth an occa- 
sional epigram on a striking event; but we have no professed 
epigrammatists, because the public would no more endure to 
read through book after book of detached conceits than to 
peruse consecutively the columns ofa dictionary. Unless a 
way can be found to combine them into a more or less con- 
sistent whole, or to give them an extrinsic interest by making 
them illustrate historical changes, or national modes of thought, 
collections of epigrams will always be classed with such books 
as Joe Miller, Scroggins’ Jests, burlesques, and Ana. But an 
arrangement might easily be made in three divisions—the 
first containing epigrams upon the Greek model, or exercises 
of poetical and terse expression; the second including all the 
satirical or panegyrical scraps which have been made upon 
public events or public men; and the third containing all the 
pointed epigrams, the versified puns and jokes, which are 
simply exercises of wit, and have no particular application to 
historical occurrences. In this way a collection of epigrams 
would illustrate the progress of poetical expression; would 
furnish the running commentary of the clubs, the drawing- 
rooms, and the academies, upon the events, the ideas, and 
the prominent men of different ages and countries ; — 
would be an excellent repertory of jokes and sharp saying 

This threefold division is the same which Klopstock ae 
in his Gelehrtenrepublik. The epigram, he says, is either an 
arrow to prick with its point, or a sword to cut with its edge, 
or a little picture which enlightens, but does not burn, with 
its ray. It is also the historical one. The term epigram was 
originally applicable not merely to an inscription for a monu- 
ment, but to any marks lightly scratched on a surface. In 
Homer, epigraphy was on skins; not on parchment, but 
man’s living body, on which the glancing arrow or dart left 


‘ Epigrams, ancient and modern; humorous, witty, satirical, moral, pane- 


gyrical, monumental, Edited, with an introductory preface, by the Rev. John 
Booth. London: Longmans. 
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its mark.2 The superficial nature of the scratch was essential 
to the idea; a deeper cut would have had another name. The 
Greek “ character” as developed by Theophrastus differs from 
the Greek epigram as sculpture does from sketching, or the bust 
from the silhouette. The epigram seized a single point, a single 
aspect of an idea. The “ character” built up a compound idea 
out of many details, and combined them in proper harmony 
and perspective. The first literary epigrams, expressly so 
called, were the words or lines inscribed on a monument—a 
temple, tomb, tablet, or statue—to indicate im the simplest 
way what it was, to whom it was erected, or what it com- 
memorated. lor this purpose lines or distichs from hymns, 
national songs, or funeral elegies were naturally chosen ; 
whence, perhaps, the predominance of the elegiac metre in 
the Greek and Latin epigrams. Among the most famous 
instances of this kind is Simonides’ inscription for the heroes 
of Thermopyle : 
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“ Stranger, tell the Lacedemonians that we lie here, in obe- 
dience to their commands.” And Ennius’s epitaph for P. 
Scipio Africanus : 


** Hic est ille situs, cui nemo civi’ neque hostis 
Quivit pro factis reddere operz pretium.” 
“Here he lies whose deeds no countryman or stranger could 
ever recompense.” But the brief notes which the epigram- 
matist had to make were not always complimentary. There 
was something in the very brevity of the epigram more fitted 
for expressing contempt than admiration. Praise delights in 
platitudes ; its favourite figure is amplification. The epigrar- 
matic inscription was soon found better adapted for stigma 
than panegyric, so that the word “ inscribed” became the 
proper term for the branded slave,* and the stigma itself was 
called an epigram.* Scratching the face and defaming the 
character were described in similar terms: 


** Charaxat ambas ungulis scribentibus 
Genas, cruentis et secat faciem notis, ’ 


says Prudentius; while Suetonius uses the phrase, “ versiculis 
perpetua stigmata imponere.” In English the word “ nick” 


was used for such ridiculous marks: ‘“* His man with scis- 
sors nicks him like a fool,” says Shakespeare. The nickname 


* Tl. iv. 139; x1. 338; x1. 189; Od. xx11. 280. Sometimes also it was 
on the pebbles with which lots were east, I]. vir. 187. 
* Plin. xxii, 3; Gell. xvii. 9; Mart. viii. ep. 74. * Petronius, 103. 
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is probably that which cuts and notches upon the man the 
note of his prominent absurdity. It is therefore a true epi- 
gram. Nothing can be simpler, terser, or more pointed than 
the change of Tiberius Nero into Biberius Mero to express 
his tippling propensities. Whether the person is nicknamed 
from the thing, as here, or the thing from the person, as 
Dunce from Duns Scotus, the result is “equally epigrammatic. 
Indeed it is more cutting to make a Blenker furnish a general 
nickname for plunderers, than simply to stigmatise him as a 
thief. 

The brief inscription, panegyrical or satirical, was the first 
epigram expressly so called. But if the knack of cutting its 
appropriate name on a thing is the foundation of the epigram- 
matic art, it is clear that the art must have existed long before 
it was expressly named. The first epigram was extorted from 
man by the impressions which nature made upon him, and by 
the necessity he felt of giving voice to them. The earliest 
epigrammatists were those who first impressed a vocal and 
articulate mark upon the pictures of the imagination and the 
senses, or who set themselves to make the articulation more 
clear, and to give the vocal symbols greater terseness, exact- 
ness, stre1 eth, harmony, and beauty. “Such were all the early 
poets ; they were creators, not of the ideas which were com- 
mon to them and their audience, but of the harmonious and 
appropriate language in which those ideas were expressed, 
Every vocal expression of any idea is an epigram when it does 
not profess to give the whole character, or to fathom all the 
depths of the idea, but seizes on the most prominent charac- 
teristic, and seeks to signify it by the most appropriate sound. 
Like a name, the epigram is a mark, a symbol, a token, but 
not a complete representation of the thing signified. It is an 
attempt to express without defining or describing,—to find the 
tersest, most laconic, or most harmonious way in which a 
thought may be conveyed, by a single flash, into another 
mind. The chief art of the poct consists in the architecture 
of his fable or characters, and in the beauty and nobleness of 
his ideas. The art of the epigrammatist is to find the most 
suitable dress for any given idea. The poct, therefore, deals 
with the whole, the epigrammatist with the details; and if a 
poet is not called an epigrammatist on account of his success 
in finishing the separate pieces of his work, it is because the 
parts are so overshadowed by the whole that the epigrammatic 
expression seems only to be the unsought and spontaneous 
reflection of the vivid poetic impression. 

The first characteristic of the epigram—namely, that its 
essence consists im the expression, as distinct from the im- 
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pression—accounts for the unblushing plagiarism of all epi- 
erammatists. For in truth they do not seek to invent ideas, 
but to clothe given ideas in their most felicitous dress. Hence 
thev look through literature for a notion, and then beat their 
brains for the clearest and neatest words, or the most harmo- 
nious strain, or the most pointed form, in which it can be 
stated. The epigrammatist, as Owen, one the best of them, 
says, 
‘‘Instar apis debet variis excerpere libris, 
Mellifluo ut manet dulcis ab ore liquor.” 


The busy bee is his classical device, and the simile confesses 
and justifies his plundering propensities; but the plagiary 
poet who steals ideas is represented by another insect, and Is 
unpleasantly reproached by Pope with the 


** pleasing memory of all he stole; 
How here he sipped, how there he plundered snug, 
And sucked all o’er like an industrious bug.” 


Yet the poet may be a plagiarist in his epigrammatical cha- 
racter, as Milton was, who laid all antiquity under contri- 
bution to add to the store of English phraseology ; while it is 
the right of the epigrammatic wit, whose object is expression, 
to avail himself of common ideas. 


‘¢ True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.” 


It seems, says Pope, in a letter to Walsh, not so much the 
perfection of sense to say things that had never been said 
before, as to express those best that have been said oftenest. 
Pocts want grafting, to give them variety and flavour. 

In its first stage, epigrammatic art aims at creating and 
refining language by inventing the most appropriate and 
striking words for ideas and things. The process is spon- 
taneous, not a result of reflection, and therefore as yet un- 
named. As the mind spontaneously conceives an idea when 
quickened by sensation, so does the speech spontaneously 
utter ‘a word to express the idea. As the idea is the rational 
symbol of the thing perceived, so is the word the inter-rational 
symbol of the idea which it communicates from mind to mind. 
The idea is the secret epigram which meditation inscribes 
upon the thing: the word is the public and dialectic epigram 
by which conversation expresses the idea. 

In the next stage, when it becomes the object of reflection, 
the epigrammatic art, properly so called, arises. When the 
most popular minstrel is asked to give an appropriate inscrip- 
tion for a monument, or when two poets, like Simonides and 
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Eschylus, are invited to try which can write the better one, 
then the art has become a special, definite, and self-conscious 
function ; and it is found possible that a Simonides should 
turn out to be the better epigrammatist, the better expresser 
of a given idea in the tersest form compatible with clearness 
and beauty, though /Eschylus might be the greater poet, be- 
cause he was gifted with grander imagination and a wider 
reach of ideas. 

When the epigram has thus naturally grown into a recog- 
nised and distinct form of poetry, a third dev clopment takes 
place in it. Up to this time the supply has only answered 
the demand. Great events, great men, or great fools have 
called forth their epigrammatic commemorations from thie 
poets of the day, some of whom have established a special 
reputation for this branch of their art. From henceforth 
poets in the bud make themselves ready to supply a future 
contingent demand. In order to be able to throw off a fitting 
epigram upon any event they may be called upon to celebrate, 
they practise themselves in making such poems about the 
events of former history or imaginary story. Jrom this time 
epigrams become an exercise of the schools, and undergo all 
the refinements of scholastic artifice. Instead of the sponta- 
neous outpourings of beautiful and clear language, which dis- 
tinguished the early poets, there arises the rage to say some- 
thing when really there is nothing to be said—the artificial 
attempt to compose something clear, beautiful, or sprightly 
upon a set theme—on love, on roses, on a woman’s hair, on 
war, on drinking; and of these attempts, often highly suc- 
cessful, the great body of Greek epigrams, and those in imita- 
tion of them, consists. 

It was in this third or scholastic period that the epigram 
assumed its piquancy and point. Previously, clear expression 
or cutting edge was the thing sought for. The scholastic 
writers filed down the clear expression into sentimental con- 
ceit, and the edge into point. The sentimental epigrams, in 
modern nations, lost their name, and were called madrigals, 
ballets, sonnets, dixains, quatrains, and the like; and the term 
epigram, since the sixteenth century, has come to be used 
almost exclusively of those which are satirical or pointed, or 
both. Thus Owen Says: 





*¢ Nil aliud Satyrae quam sunt Epigrammata longa, 
Est praeter Satyram nil Epigramma breve. 
Nil Satyrae, si non sapiant Epigrammata, pungunt ; 
Ni Satyn ram sapiat nil Epigramma juvat.”’ 


‘‘Satires are but long epigrams, epigrams short satires. Sa- 
tires when not epigrammatic have no point, and epigrams 
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when not satirical are poor stuff.” If not satirical, they must 
be garnished with a piece of wit. This was a natural result of 
forcing the growth of epigrams. Out of mere words nothing 
but words can come, and the epigrammatist is not an artificer 
of ideas. 

‘¢ Versor ego in verbis, veluti Paracelsus in herbis,”’ 


is his profession; and there is no help for him but to degenc- 
rate into a punster. Of such wit society is now more tolerant 
than in classical days, when tragedy was kept clear of farce, 
and oratory of facetiousness. The satyric drama came in after 
the tragic trilogy, and the uproarious fun of Aristophanes was 
linked to no soberer spectacle. Aristotle devotes no part of 
his rhetoric to the precepts of joking, whereas Cicero fills 
up much of his second book on oratory with a discussion on 
facetiousness. Nothing can be more solemn than Aristotle’s 
directions for making the epilogue. Bacon, on the contrary, 
recommends the example of two great statesmen of his day, 
who always finished their speeches with a joke, and advises 
a frequent and easy change from jest to earnest and from 
earnest to jest. In the pious mysteries of the Middle Ages 
there was always a comic character; and in the romantic 
drama farce and tragedy are ironically blended. The most 
solemn representation ended with a dance; and the word 
epilogue itself came to be used for the clown, who had the 
last word.5 There was the same tendency in the epigram to 
put off all serious reflection, and to turn itself into irony and 
parody. 

There are three stages, then, of epigrammatic art: (1) the 
unconscious period, when the poets were spontaneously deve- 
loping languages by their endeavours to express their ideas in 
the simplest and most natural way; (2) the first conscious 
period, when the laconic expression of a given idea became an 
art apart ; and (3) the scholastic period, when it was a fashion- 
able poetical exercise to invent all kinds of novel expressions 
for old ideas, and to dress them out in the most startling lan- 
guage. The great characteristic of the first period is expres- 
sion; of the second, terseness; of the third, point. In Greece 
the best examples of the first kind are the similes of Homer ; 
of the second, the epigrams of Simonides; and of the third, 
those of the Alexandrian scholars. The Latin anthology bears 
clear marks of coming after that of the Greeks in its greater 
development of argutiz, point, and pun. The poets of the 
first period of Latin art are lost to us; Ennius is the last of 
the Saturnian race, through whom the Latin language was 


° “Epilogus; mimus, scurra.” Ducange. 
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growing up on its own resources and spontaneously enriching 
itself with new powers of expression; then came the stage 
when Cicero, Catullus, and the Augustan school of poets 
deliberately transfused into the language the idioms of the 
Greeks ; and, lastly, that when Tacitus gave it terseness, and 
the Spaniards areutive and point. Punning and alliteration 
are as natural to the Latin as they are strange to the Greek 
epigrammatists. Cicero attributes to Crassus the line: 


** Lacerat lacertum Largi mordax Memmius.”’ 
Publius Syrus writes: 
‘¢ Luxurie rictu Martis marcent meoenia.” 
Cicero anticipates Martial in an epigram upon Vetto’s farm 


‘* Fundum Vetto vocat, quem possit mittere funda 

Ni tamen exciderit, qua cava funda patet.”’ 
The Augustan poets, with their pure Greek taste, suppressed 
this tendency ; ; we do not find it in Catullus, still, less in the 
epigrams of those who devoted their muse to the base god 
that guarded Meecenas’s garden. But with the loss of classical 
purity the language regained its old tendencies; and the ar- 
gutie of Martial and Seneca are almost as characteristic of 
the inherent genius of the Latin tongue as of the scholastic 
triviality of a declining literature. 

This genuine but unclassical diction formed the starting- 
point of a new Latimity. From it the Christian and medieval 
Latin poets and scholastic philosophers developed a new lan- 
euage, which, growing up among the embryo dialects of the 
new European nations, formed and moulded them into vigor- 
ous, refined, and harmonious languages. Rhyme, neglected 
by the Greeks and suppressed by the classical Romans , though 
clearly foreshadowed by Publius Syrus, became the rudder ‘of 
verse; accent took the place of quality ; ; and antithesis, either 
of sense or sound, became almost a necessary figure of speech. 
Alliteration, which seemed ludicrous or barbarous to a classi- 
cal taste, became a recognised characteristic of the poetry 
of the new languages ; and the heroic or elegiac verse with 
rhymes at the cesuras, or rhymed iambics and trochaics, be- 

ame the models on which the harmony of modern languages 
was formed, and the scaffold by which they were built up. 
There is a medieval epigram.:: 
** Nulla ditari ratione potestis avari. 
Vos faciunt inopes quas cumulatis opes.” 
And there is a long poem, attributed to St. Bernard, in this 
form : 


‘* Vita brevis, velut umbra levis, sic annihilatur, 
Sic vadit, subitoque cadit, dum stare putatur.”’ 
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The rhymed hymns of St. Thomas, and the rhymed drinking- 
song of Walter Mapes, are well known. These, and not the 
lines of Virgil or Ovid, were the real models of our poets. 
Thus Chaucer : 


‘¢ Let be, quoth he, it shall not be, so the ich ;’" 
and Shakespeare 
‘¢ Things won are done: joy’s soul lies in the doing.” 


The pun, of which Cicero gives but poor specimens, and which 
with him was a branch of facetiousness, is a serious figure 
with the medieval poets. In their hymns we have such lines 
as “Caro carens carie;’? “Sub securi stat securus ;” “ Dum 
torretur non terretur ;’ © Vale immunde munde.” Shake- 
speare shows how used his ear was to these reverberations of 
sound in the odd line in his 104th sonnet, 


3 


** For as you were, when first your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty still.” 


The medieval Latinists, then, were epigrammatists of the first 
class, the unconscious moulders and developers of language, 
and not searchers after pomt. In fact, even those who pro- 
fessed to write epigrams sometimes missed the most obvious 
pls 
argutie. Thus Arnulph, Bishop of Lisieux, in 1141, an epi- 
erammatist of some elegance, after speaking of the impos- 
sibility of patching and painting an old woman young again, 
Says : 
‘ Si vis in lucem faciem revocare sepultam 
Et speciem domine reddere, tolle dies” — 


which may mean: “If you would revive her buried beauty, 
kill her ; »? or “shut out the hight,” for all cats are gray in 
the dark. But Arnulph, so far from seeing that he had 
made a point, had no thought of using dies in its figurative 
sense, or of allowing his readers to do so. He therefore 


added a final couplet , like a button at the end of a foil, to 
blunt it: 


*¢ Tolle dies; annosa creant dispendia rugas 
Multiplicatque cutem multiplicata dies.’ 


The aim of the medieval jinglers, then, was not antithesis of 
idea, but harmonious antithesis of sound, for which they did 
not seruple ¢ to sacrifice sense. Such antithesis is contrary to the 
genius of the classical languages, but in accordance with that 
of the Romance and Teutonic tongues, which were accidentally 


6 «So thrive I.” Cant. Tales, 12882. 
’ La Bigne, Bib, Max. Patr. tom. xxii. p. 1335, 
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modified, enriched, and idiomatised by the presence of the 
clerkly Latin. But the revivalists of the Renaissance were 
epigrammatists of the sccond kind, who studied the purity of 

the classical idiom, in order to free not only the Latin but 

the vulgar tongues from the sing-song and jingle, the allitera- 
tions and antithesis of sound, which the scholastic Latin had 
brought into vogue. Sir Thomas More has three epigrams 
relating to a singing man, whose son begged an epitaph for 

his father. The poet wrote one in the revived classical style ; 

the son was dissatisfied; so More sat down and scribbled 
another in the vigorous ‘medieval sing-song, with which the | 
young man was delighted. He wrote a third epigram to 
apologise for his treason to the new learning, and to give an 
account of the circumstances that led to his temporary apos- 

tasy from the faith of the revivalists. Purity of diction was 

the highest aim of this school. One has only to read a vo- 
lume of their empty poetry, prefaced by the usual compli- | 
mentary epigrams, and made up mainly of the author’s replies | 
to his friends’ praises, to see that the humanists were not the 
people to endow European civilisation with a single idea, | 
but only to deck out the vulgar tongues in a classical garb. | 
They taught Frenchmen and Englishmen to speak Latin- 
French and Greek-English. They are answerable for the 
euphuism of Lilly, the stilo-culto of Gongora, and the classi- 

cal affectations of the Pleiad in France and Opitz in Ger- 
many. Against the vapid vacuity of the humanists, who 
were chiefly adepts in the art of spreading out a thin thought 
over page after page of laboured verbiage, the Latin epigram- 
matists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made some 
reaction, by restoring a meaning to language which had de- 
generated into mere sound. Their numbers were prodigious ; 

their names would fill pages. In Italy the most epigramma- 


tic of them was Sannazarius, who wrote on Cesar Borgia: 
** Aut nihil, aut Coesar vult dici Borgia. Quidni ? 


Cum simul et Cesar possit et esse nihil.” 


In France one of the best was Nicolas Bourbon, who, among a 

number of good epigrams, wrote one to his readers beginning : 
Qui legit has nugas, oro sit candidus”— 

a line which provoked our Owen to the sarcasm: 


** Quas tu dixisti nugas, non esse putasti : 
Non dico nugas esse ; sed esse puto.” 


Beza was a still better epigrammatist; his epitaph on the 
Chancellor du Prat, “the fattest of the fat,” is excellent : 


*¢ Amplissimus vir hic jacet.”’ 
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Joachim du Bellay, the founder of the Pleiad, wrote well in 
Latin, e.9.: 


** Paulle, tuum inscribis Nugarum nomine librum: 
In toto libro nil melius titulo.” 


Passerat and Rapin were pointed epigrammatists. Pasquier 
was another, who wrote an excellent epigram on Beza’s three 
wives, the point of which is stolen in an epigram printed by 
Mr. Booth, with the title “On his three marriages, by Tho- 
mas Bastard, Esq., of New College, Oxford :” 


*¢Though marriage by some folks be reckoned a curse, 
Three wives did I marry, for better or worse ; 
The first for her person, the next for her purse, 
° . se 
And the third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nurse. 


In Portugal there were Barbosa and Pimenta; in Great 
Britain and Ireland there had been a line of epigrammatists 
almost throughout the Middle Ages. Of St. Malachi, 1182, 
we have: 
**Spernere mundum, spernere sese, spernere nullum, 
Spernere se sperni, quattuor heec bona sunt.” 


Henry of Lincoln, 1153, left eight books of epigrams; and 
Richard, canon reg rular of the Tr initarians in London in 1200, 
left one book. The Latin epigrams of Sir Thomas More 
are still remembered; but the fame of Lilly, Whittington, 
Parkhurst, Stradling, Fitzgeoffry, and Bruch is eclipsed by 
that of Owen, the Martial of the new Latinists, and in wit 


perhaps superior to Martial himself. He puns in Latin 
almost as easily as Hood in English : 


“Quid jus sit, Rex, atque pium considerat acquus— 
Quid jussit, memori in mente tyrannus habet.’’ 


On the theme, ‘ Where I do well, there I dwell,” he writes : 


** Tila mihi Patria est ubi pascor, non ubi nascor ; 
Illa ubi sum notus, non ubi natus eram. 


Ila mihi Patria est mihi que patrimonia preebet, 
Hine ubicunque habeo quod satis est habito.” 


His applications of trite sayings are often excellent : 


“Tempore quod nostro Ratio sit recta dolendum : 
Esset gaudendum si foret illa regens.’ 


He condoles with a noble and beautiful lady, whom, on ac- 


count of her poverty, no one would marry, with the reflee- 
tion : 


‘* Prima categorias inter, substantia sola 
Plus in amore valet quam genus et species.” 
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Of his serious epigrams we will give but one: 
** Displicet insipiens novitas, delira vetustas 
Non placet; est vero nil mihi, Paule, prius. 
Non ego sum veterum, non assecla, Paule, novorum 
Seu vetus est, verum diligo, sive novum.”’ 

Among the Scots, Buchanan was much admired. Latin 
epigrammatists abounded in Germany and the Netherlands, 
They may be divided into two schools; the panegyrical court- 
poets, whose epigrams were gross flatteries, bitter satires, or 
jokes to season suppers ; and the didactic ‘school, which re- 
garded epigrams as the ultimate atoms by the concurrence 
of which a poem was made. The Jesuits made their pupils 
rise by steps through the epigram, the epitaph, the ode, the 
elegy, and the epic, to the tragedy. Every great holiday 
had to be celebrated with epigrams, inscriptions, and odes. 
Many Jesuits, therefore, became the best epigrammatists of 
their day. So prolific were they, that Father Klemm pub- 
lished, in 1757, a selection of a thousand epigrams, written 
by Jesuits of the Austrian province, and announced another 
thousand as being ready for the press. Among them is the 
epigram of I’. Christopher Kissenpfenning (1656), which Mr. 
Booth chooses for his motto: 


TE 


** Omne epigramma sit instar apis, sit aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigul.’ 


One of the best-known Jesuit epigrammatists is Bernard 
Bauhusius, a Dutchman, who amused himself with making 
hexameter lines which would suffer from 40,000 to 3,628,800 
permutations without ceasing to be verses. Like Owen, he 
was a punster— 

‘*Ts bonus est medicus sibi 

Qui fuerit modicus cibi ;” 
and he delighted in ingenious anatomies of words— 
** Cernitur amicus amore, more, et ore, et re.” 


If we turn to our English poets, we shall find the three 
stages of epigram which we have noticed. In Chaucer we see 
the clear idea spontaneously striking out the proper expression. 
Diffuse and gossiping as he generally 18, he has many lines in 
which our language exhibits all its vigour. A single line is 
often a striking picture— 

** The smiler with a knife under his cloak.” 


The prologue to the Canterbury Tales abounds in such ep!- 
graphical sketches; the knight is thus drawn: 


‘* And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his port as meek as is a maid.” 
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The monk : 


‘¢ He was a lord full fat, and in good point.” 


The merchant : 
‘* His reasons spake he full solempnély.” 


The man of laws: 


** No where a busier man than he there n’as, 
And yet he seemed busier than he was.” 
Here there is no show of art, no endeavour to compress 
thoughts into couplets or stanzas, each containing an inde- 
pendent picture, something in the way of Alciatus’ emblems,— 
such as came out in Skelton, in Sir Thomas More’s emblems 
and ballets, in Sackville’s Mirror for Magistrates, in Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen, and in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,—which re- 
present the Greek epigram or Italian madrigal. The third 
or scholastic stage began in 1562, when John Heywood pub- 
lished his six hundred epigrams, followed by Turberville with 
his epitaphs, epigrams, songs, and sonnets, in 1567. These 
first attempts in imitation of Martial were rude cnough. 
The English taste was modified by the publication of Lilly’s 
Euphues in 1579, when the fashionable poets began to accu- 
mulate constrained witticisms, to express poetic conccits in 
far-fetched similes and curious images, and to strive after 
sharpness, piquancy, and logical perspicuity, through perpetual 
antithesis and pointed turns, We see the influence of euphu- 
ism even in Shakespeare,—not so much in the civil war of wit 
in his earlier plays, which naturally hinges on the pun and 
quibble, as in the pathetic scenes where he plays upon words. 
No doubt there is a touch of nature here ; strong feeling may 
dwell upon a rhythm or jingle as upon a spell of magical 
power, even though the meaning may be inappropriate; we 
knew a poor woman who found great comfort during a cruel 
operation in muttering the two lines, 
** Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 

So anger sometimes breaks out into the most figurative lan- 
guage. The mind desires that the sound of the words should 
really represent the idea; when they seem too weak, the ex- 
cited imagination will lay hold of a rhyme when it seems to 
supply the lack of reason. It finds its omen in a name, like 
the dying John of Gaunt in Shakespeare, or Ajax in Sopho- 
cles. Hence it is that some of the best and most powerful 
epigrams are those which express a serious reality or a strong 
feeling in a play upon words. 

Shakespeare’s epigrammatic manner is only found in his 
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poems and earlier plays. He outgrew it as his genius ma- 
tured. But his contemporaries could not get beyond it. From 
the Euphuists descended, in legitimate succession, the ‘ meta- 
physical” poets,—Donne, Jonson, Cowley,—who yoked to- 
gether the most heterogeneous ideas, and ransacked nature 
and art for the most far-fetched illustrations. At the same 
time there was an endeavour made to force not only euphuist 
diction but classical metre upon the English tongue. There 
were besides many professed epigrammatists. Of Bastard of 
Blandford (1598) we have already given an example. Wee- 
ver’s epigrams, ‘in the oldest cut and newest fashion” (1599), 
and those of Davis—which were published with some of 
Christopher Marlowe’s—are referred to by Jonson in an epi- 
gram to his “mere English censurer :’”® 


‘To thee my way in epigrams seems new, 
When both it is the old way and the true. | 
Thou say’st, that cannot be; for thou hast seen 
Davis and Weever, and the best have been, : 
And mine come nothing like. I hope so.’’ | 


The “mere English” critic expected a book of epigrams to be | 
racy reading : 
** Thou shouldst be bold, licentious, full of gall, 
Wormwood and sulphur, sharp and toothed withal, 


Become a petulant thing, hurl ink and wit 
As madmen stones; not caring whom they hit.” 


But Davis’s epigrams were at least as good as Jonson’s. Here 
is one: 
*¢ When Priscus, raised from low to high estate, 
Rode through the street in pompous jollity, 
Caius, his poor familiar friend of late, 
Bespake him thus: Sir, now you know not me. 
Tis likely, friend (quoth Priscus), to be so, 
For at this time myself I do not know.” 


Jonson’s own old-new manner was an attempt to restore a 
classical simplicity, and to suppress the pun and jingle. His 
epigrams are generally long, and in the Greek taste. They 
do not carry their stings in their tails, like bees, but are 
prickly all over, like porcupines, except when he stoops to 
flatter his royal patron, in which case, if he tries a joke at 
all, he certainly reserves the point. But his epigram on the 
union of England and Scotland is pretty : 
‘* When was there contract better drawn by fate, 
Or celebrated with more truth of state ? 


The world the temple was, the priest a king, 
The spoused pair two realms, the sea the ring.” 


_° Epigrams, No. 18, 
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His address to Martial’s ghost is only a court compliment: 


‘¢ Martial, thou gav’st far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James ; 
But in my royal subject I pass thee,— 
Thou flattered’st thine, mine cannot flattered be.” 
In his subservience to the pedantic kingeraft of his patrons he 
insulted all outsiders who tried to meddle with politics. His 
picture of would-be statesmen, “ripe at six-and-twenty,” is 
amusing : 
«¢ They carry in their pockets Tacitus 
And the Gazetti, or Gallo-Belgicus ; 
And talk reserved, locked up and full of fear, 
Nay ask you, How the day goes? in your ear; 
Keep a Star-Chamber sentence close twelve days, 
And whisper what a proclamation says.” 
Jonson was one of the first who recognised the epigram- 
matic force of a good nickname, and was careful to address 
his pieces to “my Lord Ignorant,” “Lieutenant Shift,” “ Doc- 
tor Empiric,” ‘Sir Voluptuous Beast,” “Don Surly,” “ Sir 
Luckless Wooall,” “Prowl the Plagiary,” and such-like rough- 
and-ready pseudonyms, much abhorrent to a true Grecian 
taste. In this he was imitated by his disciple Herrick, who 
shows a peculiar felicity in selecting the most cacophonous of 
{nglish surnames for the butts of his epigrams,—Messrs. 
lone, Scobble, Gryll, Strut, Batt, Luggs, Gubbs, Bunce, 
Bungie, Sneap, Mease, Cuts, Skrew, Eeles, Raspe, Skurife, 
Coone, Trigg, Blinks, and Peache, are only a few of the pre- 
tended persons whose deformities and follies he lampoons. It 
would be curious to trace the progress from these coarse 
beginnings through the Lovelaces, Maskwells, Touchwoods, 
Nroths, and Plyants of the last century, to the names which 
Mr. Thackeray and M. Victor Hugo invent, with such an ex- 
quisite feeling of the sympathy between sound and sense. 
In his epigrams Herrick was not so felicitous as in his 
charming lyrics. The innate coarseness of the man finds vent 
in his couplets : 


‘* No question but Dol’s cheeks would soon roast dry, 
Were they not basted by her either eye.” 

** Lulls swears he is all heart, but you'll suppose 
By his proboscis that he is all nose.” 


Occasionally he deviates into Martial’s manner, as in an cpi- 
gram upon ‘ Shewbread :” 


** Last night thou didst invite me home to eat, 
And show’dst me there much plate, but little meat. 
Prithee, when next thou dost invite, bar state, 
And give me meat,—or give me else thy plate.” 
VOL. III. h 
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The “lusty hyperbole,” which is so good an epigrammatic 
igure, flourishes under Herrick’s husbandry : 

“*. . . His wild ears, like leathern wings full spread, 
Flutter to fly, and ‘bear away his he: ud.” 


The poet of the cavaliers, he is fond of making political dis- 
tichs, which it is interesting to compare with the political 
epigrams of the French 


** Shame is a bad attendant to a State ; 
Iie rents his crown who fears his peo ople’s hate. 


*¢ Preposterous is that government and rude 
When kings obey the wilder multitude.” 

It would be tedious to trace the course of English epi- 
grams through the professed epigrammatists (whose name 
was legion), such as Heath, of whom Jonson writes: ‘A man 
‘annot imagine that thing so foolish or rude but he will enjoy 
an admirer, or at least a reader.” He was the mouthpiece of 
Oxford against Parsons, Garnet, the Jesuits, and the “ Rhe- 
mists ;”? but his epigrams against them are too stupid to be 
quoted. Some of his distichs are tolerable : 

‘* Health is a jewel, true; which, when we buy, 
Physicians value it accordingly.” 
To a kinsman of his own name he writes: 
** Brotherhood lies low buried under ground, 
And nought but cozenage now's to be found. 


But there is one writer, Sir John Harington, who must 
not be passed over. His fugitive epigrams were published j in 
« posthumious volume in as Oo, and they certainly surpassed 
all that had yet been done in England. Tis distichs, after 
Martial’s manner, were excellent : 

** Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 
or when it prospers none dare call it treason.’ 


** Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many ; 
sut yet she never gave cnough to any.” 


s/f ‘ 


This last is only an expansion of Martial’s line, “ tortuna 


multis dat minus, satis null.” 


‘[ heard that Smug the a for ale and sp ice 
"Sold all his tools,—and yet he kept his vice. 


But in the plethora of similar couplets he had grown disgusted 
with epigrams altogether, as he tells Owen: 


‘* Fastidita mez fuerant epigrammata musie, 
Jamque satur carmen pene perosus eram : 
At tua jucundum referunt mihi scripta saporen 


Provenit ex versu nausea nulla tuo.” 
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And he seems to have turned with rehefto the historical aneec- 
dotical epigram, which recorded realities, and was not a mere 
manufacture of the fancy. Honest indignation must have 
helped him to make this epigram on the execution of Essex : 


‘* When noble Essex, Blount, and Danvers died. 
One saw them suffer that had heard them tried, 
And sighing, said, When such brave soldiers die, 
Is't not great pity, t think you? No, said I; 
‘There is no man of sense in all the city 
Will say, ‘ ‘tis great,’ but rather ‘little pity. 


Stories which Bacon would have set down in prose among his 
aphorisms are found in verse among Harington’s epigrams: 


*¢ Bonner, that late had Bishop been of London, 
Was bid by one ‘ Good morrow, Bishop quondan.’ 
He with the scoff no w hit put out of temper, 
Replied incontinent, ‘ Adieu, knave semper.’ ” 


And then in the same epigram he tacks on another anecdote 
of the same sort. He thus practically solves Joseph Scali- 
ger’s doubt, whether an epigram admits of more than one 
point. The learned Frenchman considers that it can only 
be admitted where one pomt serves as the introduction to 
the next, in a continually ascending sorifes or chain of wit. 
Harington, however, did not scruple to tack together a brace 
of anecdotes which had nothing to do with each other, except 
that they belonged to the same person. And he was a greater 
master in the art than Scaliger. Here is an historical epi- 
eram that has been often quoted before : 


‘* In elder times an ancient custom was 
To swear in weighty matters by the Mass, 
But when the Mass went down, as old men note, 
They sware then by the Cross on this same groat. 
And when the Cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their faith the common oath was sworn. 
Last, having sworn away all faith and troth, 
Only ‘ God damn then is their common oath. 
Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 


That losing Mass, Cross, Faith, they find damnation,” 
We must pass over Braithwaite of Appleby, and his 
Str pee for the Devil (1615), Rowland’s Letting of Hu- 
mour’s blood in the Head-vaine (1611), The Mouse-Trap 


(1606), and the translators and imitators of Owen, Vicars 
(1619), Hayman (1628), Dunbar (1616), Pyne, who wrote, 


Half of your book is to an index grown ; 
You give your book contents; your readers none,”’ 


and Eliot, an enemy of Jonson, of whose impudent verses 
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remonstrating with the Lord Chamberlain for cutting off his 
sack, he says: 


‘¢ Then give me leave henceforth, good Ben, to think 
You drunkest are when you the most want drink.” 


—for the progress of the epigram is best seen in the poets 
who were not professed epigrammatists. Donne—who wrote 
on an antiquary : 


‘“*Tf in his study he has so much care 
To hang all strange old things, let his wife beware,’’— 
Cartwright, Cleveland—whose fierce lines upon Scotland were 
once much quoted : 


‘Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 
Nor forced him wander, but confined him home,’— 


Corbet, Drummond, Cotton, Crashaw—the author of the well- 
known line, 


** Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum, — 


Cowley, Denham, and a host more, fill their poems with con- 
ceits, each of which is properly an epigram. Their poetry con- 
sists of points. Each couplet contains a glaring thought, of 
which the first may be last and the last first without prejudice 
to the sequence of ideas. Epigrams were called the “nerves” 
of poetry, and it was considered that a good poem consisted 
‘of nothing else than various epigrams cemented by a dex- 
terous sagacity.”? Hudibras is a string of epigrams through- 
out; and the reader bumps from point to point, as if he 
were trundling his wheelbarrow over a string of stepping- 
stones. The labour is not lessened because each stone is a 
crystal, or comical gurgoyle. Rochester’s poems are of a 
similar kind; they abound with couplets like these : 
‘‘Womankind more joy discovers 
Making fools than keeping lovers.” 
‘* Your muse diverts you, makes the reader sad ; 
You think yourself inspired, he thinks you mad.” 
The last four lines of his reply to Scrope are a real epigram : 


‘* HWalf-witty, and half-mad, and scarce half-brave, 
Half-honest (which is very much a knave), 
Made up of all these halves, thou canst not pass 
For any thing entirely but an ass,”— 
where the epigrammatic character is not damaged by the 
antithesis being merely in the words and rhyme, without 
having any foundation in the nature of things ; though the 


’ Pecke’s Parnassi Puerperium, 1859, preface. 
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epigram is by no means perfect, because the point of the 
second line is much finer than that of the fourth, which is 
simply a brutal platitude. His inscription for the chamber 
of Charles II. is still remembered: 
‘* Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 
Sedley was a poet of the same kind. So was the great Dry- 
den; but his “ dexterous sagacity” knew how to connect his 
points, to fill up the interstices with proper material, and to 
give his whole composition an ever-increasing interest, which 
makes his satires one long compound epigram. His two 
greatest poems, Absalom and Achitophel and the Hind and 
Panther, bristle with points, epigrammatic sketches of cha- 
racter, and antithesis. Every now and then a quatrain or 
distich might be extracted which would be a perfect epigram, 
such as the following on the Church establishment: 
‘*O solid rock, on which secure she stands! 
Eternal house, not built with mortal hands! 
O sure defence against th’ infernal gate !— 
A patent during pleasure of the state.” 
Or, 
‘¢ Tmmortal powers the term of conscience know, 
But interest is her name with men below.” 

The epigrammatic school of poetry culminated in Pope, who 
is the most finished example of the capabilities and the limits 
of the style. The last hundred lines of the first of his Moral 
Epistles are simply a series of epigrams on Wharton, and 
other characters of the day. But the chief thing that strikes 
one in Pope is that his whole tone of mind, his moral phi- 
losophy, and his critical taste, were epigrammatic.’” It has 
been already said that the Greek “ epigram” is distinguished 
from the Greek “ character” in being confined to a single 
feature, instead of representing every detail of the personality 
which it described. It would make, with Catullus, the lover 
of scents all nose, or the staring coxcomb all eyes. Pope, or 
rather Bolingbroke, dignified this proceeding with a show of 
philosophy, by the theory of the ruling passion, which was 
the key of the character, the central ocean into which each 
vital humour of body or soul flowed as a tributary. 

** Search then the ruling passion ; there alone 


The wild are constant, and the cunning known... . 
This clue, once found, unravels all the rest.” 


'0 We refer to his principles of criticism as developed by his notes on 
Homer. See his amusing discussion on IL xi. 557, which ends by his omitting 
the name “ ass” from one of the best similes that even Homer ever invented. 
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It sums up the whole character in a brief epitome. The real 
epigrammatist, therefore, is quite unable to draw living cha- 
racters. He makes every one an incarnation of some single 
peculiarity ; like Russian horn-blowers, each has his own note 

to sound, and cannot utter any other. Hence the complaint 

of the baffled poct that ‘‘most women have no characters at 

all.” For a woman with a character fit for his epigrammatic 
treatment would be almost unsexed by it; she would be a 
Lady Macbeth or a Becky Sharpe. If we look at the com- 
pletest and most feminine of Shakespeare’s women, we shall 

find that they all have a complexity of nature in which no | 
single prevailing quality disturbs the balance; we find in them 
a perfect harmony of head and heart, inclination and will, 
combined with an unconsciousness of themselves and their 
prerogatives, an a ae security in allowing their 
thoughts to be read, a self-reliance untroubled by external 
accidents, an unconcern In giving way to their feelings Ss, an 
entire absorption in what affects them at the moment, which 
constitute their reality. They are as far removed from the 
feminine tricks of coquetry and affectation, and the little 
devices of vanity, as they are from the vagueness and vapidity 
of those conventional figures in which all the germs of fresh 
nature are stifled. Such characters could not be included in 
an epigram; therefore epigrammatic poetry excludes them. 
In Hudibras there are no characters properly so called. There 
are interlocutors, who bandy epigrams, each funnier, absurder, 
and more pointed than the last. But at bottom Hudibras 
and Ralpho are all one; the conjurer and his man are iden- 
tical; and the widow only differs from them in being ticketed 
with the mark ofa different sex. Ifit was ever found pos- 
sible by any means to veil for an instant Shakespeare’s pre- 
ternatural insight imto the niceties of character, that means 
was the cpigram. It 1s only im his epigrammatic play, Love's 
Labour’s lost, that the persons cease in a measure to be cha- 
racters, and become rather expounders of whims and fashions, 
lay figures varying from one another in manners and costume, 
but not in indiv iduality of nature. 

The epigram is an ‘clement only in some kinds of poetry. 
The satirist and conceit-monger, like the punster, ought to 
acquire a habit of pereciving what points any subject suggests, 
and of making them fall readily into epigrammatic form. 
But a poet must have the genius of a Hood to succeed, if 
he tries to make his head a magazine of conceits, ready to 
be strung together at any moment into a poem of tolerable 
length, with a supplement of miscellanics at the end of the 
volume to use up the obstinate materials which would not be 
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squeezed into the main fabric. The mere dressing of detached 

thoughts in pointed phraseology is a dilettante evasion of the 
difficulties of composition, which begin to be felt when we put 
the separate threads into the loom, and try to weave them 
into a beautiful texture,—introducing them justly, expanding 
them proportionately, connecting them naturally, and carry- 
ing them on with augmenting interest to a worthy close. 
Many bricks do not make an ‘architect, nor many soldiers a 
eencral, nor many tunes a musician, nor many ideas a philo- 
sopher, nor many conceits a poet. The genius is shown in 
the use and combination. The form, the whole design, is the 
soul of art; the exactness and consent of parts is its body. 
Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expressions, and 
neat yersification, are but the dre 288, the gems, and loose orna- 
ments of poetry. 

As might be expected, the epoch of epigrammatic poetry 
was also that of epigrammatic criticism, essentially one-sided 
and incomplete, exhausting itself in estimating s sparate de- 
scriptions, images, and expressions, summing up the character 
of the piece with the same legerity as Pope would use in 
fixing upon a man’s ruling passion, and awarding their various 
merits to various authors rather according to the necessities 
of its own epigrammatic antithesis than according to any 
honest appreciation of the authors themselves. In this respect 
Warburton was an excellent complement to Pope. He was 
a master In epigrammatic criticism. His famous sentence, 
“ Dryden borrows from want of leisure, Pope from want of 
genius; Milton out of pride, and Addison out of modesty ;” 
leaves little to be desired either for point or for untruth. 

During the reign of Dryden and Pope, Oxford produced 
nine wits, “whose number was more musical than their names 
or numbers : 


** Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 
Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Cary, Tickel, Evans.’ 


Of these Evans was a professed epigrammatist. Swift, not so 
sparing of his couplets as Pope, who saved every thing service- 
able to work up into his poems, has left many caustic epigrams. 
His contemptuous comparison of Handel and Buononeini to 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee is well known. On the new 
theory of the balance of power, he wrote: 
** Now Europe’s balanced, neither side prevails, 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales.” 

but, like his friend Pope, he worked his most pointed couplets 
into his poems. Under the influence of Dryden, Pope, and 
Swift, the epigram tended to lose the purposelessness which 
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the scholastic versifiers of jokes had given it. A collection of | 
Latin epigrams upon the most famous persons of the day | 
(1737), and Epigrams in Distich, published in 1740, ¢ generally | 


preserved their application to real life : 


** Your dressing, dancing, gadding, where’s the good in ? 
Sweet lady, tell me, can you make a pudding ?” 


‘* Strange, he’s forgot his brother, and what’s more 
He knows his Grace, he never saw before !”’ 


** Birth-days repeat too quick a dismal story, 
Yield us no joy, but a memento mori.”’ 


*¢ The Holiday. 
Jack will not work, and Nell puts on her pinners ; 
The ancient saints make many modern sinners.” 
* Saving Knowledge. 
Gripe to his son bequeaths this part of learning, 
Blow out one candle when you see two burning. 
=i Prodigious Nuisance, 

Gripe thousands starves, to starve himself at last. 
Can’t he do that without a general fast ?” 


‘* Neddy laughed loud at every word he spoke ; 
And we laughed too—but not at Neddy’s joke.” 


In 1735-7 the first English miscellaneous collection of 
epigrams was printed by J. Walthoe. The editor, Oldys, held 
the French view of epigram, modified by Addison’s condem- 
nation of the pun, and therefore omitted many of the best of 
our historical epigrams from his series. He defines the thing 
to be, “‘a method of conveying a single conceit fully and 
strongly to the reader in a narrow compass. It must have 
wit or humour at the conclusion, or, in a serious epigram, a 
striking thought,” like Martial’s epigram on suicide: 

*¢ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward creeps to death, the brave lives on.”’ 
But the most vigorous English epigrams are those where 
no mere verbal point is required ; our writers wield the broad- 
sword better than the rapier and dagger. <A good series of 
historical epigrams, though it would not suit the drawing- 
room table, would contain as much tossing and goring as a 
bull-fight. Of this class was Dr. Johnson’s favourite epigram, 
written by Dr. Trapp on the troops and books sent by George 
II. to Oxford and Cambridge respectively : 
** Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 
The wants of his two Universities : 
Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 
But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 
That that right loyal body wanted learning.”’ 
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To this Sir Wiliam Browne, the physician, made a reply ex- 
tempore : 
‘* The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 


For Tories own no argument but force : 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 


Of Sir John Hill, physician and farce-writer, it was said : 
** For physic and farces his equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 
A dispute between Radcliffe the physician and Kneller the 
painter is thus told: 


‘*¢ Sir Godfrey and Radcliffe had one common way 


Into one common garden, and each had a key. 

Quoth Kneller, ‘ I'll certainly stop up that door 

If ever I find it unlocked any more.’ 

‘ Your threats,’ replied Radcliffe, ‘ disturb not my ease, 

And, so you don’t paint it, e’en do what you please.’ _ 

‘ You’re smart,’ rejoins Kneller ; ‘but say what you will, 

I’ll take any thing from you but potion or pill.’ ” 
Another epigram preserves a story of Dr. South, who, when 
preaching before Charles II., put the king and some of the 
court to sleep ; so he stopped and called out— 

‘* Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale. 


My Lord! why, ’tis a monstrous thing, 
You snore so loud you'll wake the King !” 


Another embalms the memory of two earls, Spencer and Sand- 
wich, of whom 


*¢ The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner.” 
Another applies to Burnet a formula that has been used of 
half-a-dozen unpopular persons : 


‘‘ If heaven is pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If hell is pleased when souls are damned therein, 


If men are pleased at riddance from a knave, 

Then all are pleased—for Burnet’s in his grave.” 
When Swift told Celia that there were no marriages in 
heaven because there were no women there, she 1s made to 


retort, “Women are there, but I’m afraid they cannot find a 
priest.” When the landlady of the poet says that she is 


afraid his shirt next time will wash in two— 


*“ «Indeed !’ cries Bayes, ‘ then wash it, pray, good cousin, 
And wash it, if you can, into a dozen.’ ”’ 


A brewer who was drowned in his own vat was thus comme- 
morated by J ekyl: 
** Unwept he floats upon his watery bier.” 
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Johnson, the most epigrammatic of talkers, has left us no 
epigrams in verse. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the fashion was fading away. Burns wrote a few, mostly bit- 
terly satirical epitaphs. Cowper wrote many, rather to amuse 
his hypochondria than as a serious exercise. The great crop 
of poets that burst into bloom in the beginning of the present 
century produced no professed epigrammatist, though all of 
them wrote good pointed epigrams, except Wordsw orth, whose 
Greck taste inclined to the sonnet, inscription, or mi vdrigal, 
who abhorred point, and had small wit; and Scott, who had 
too much of the ballad-maker in him to make a terse epigram- 
matist. Of the rest, almost all, such as Crabbe, Byron, “Moore, 
and the Smiths, wrote excellent epigrams. The Rejected Ad- 
dresses of the Smiths are epigrams, inasmuch as caricatures, 
parodies, and burlesques, by exaggerating a known feature of 
a character, reduce it to a simple and unnatural unity, and 
include the whole of it in a brief epitome. Horace Smith 
concluded an epigram to Miss Edgeworth with a lme which 
deserves recording : 
‘¢ The bad feel thine edge, and the good own thy worth.” 


Even Rogers, in spite of his platitude, was sharpened by 
his town life into an epigrammatist; he wrote of the late 
Lord Ward: 
** Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
Porson wrote many epigrams; the following is character- 
istic : 
** T went to Strasburg, and got drunk 
With that most learn’d professor, Brunck : 
I went to Worts, and got more drunken 
With that more learn’d professor, Ruhnken.” 


Moore makes a great figure as an epigrammatist, and wiclded 
the weapon with no inconsiderable power during the eman- 
cipation controversy. He tells the Duke of Cumberland 
that the vefo must be refused because “ You’re forbidding 
enough, in all conscience, already.” He replies to a question, 
W hy i is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh‘ — 


** Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its aw kward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 


Charles Lamb, one of the most epigrammatic of our prose 


writers, explained the desertion of the Whigs by George LV. 
when Prince of Wales,— 


** Some wind has blown the wig away, 
And left the hair apparent.” 
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This was worthy of Hood,—an epigrammatist who would 
have reconciled even the formal Addison to the pun. Never 
did the English language exhibit such a marvellous power of 
playing with its own tail as in him ; every verse in his comic 
hallads is an epigram. Here are two detached ones : 


‘¢ That picture-rafiles will conduce to nourish 
Design, or cause good colouring to flourish, 
Admits of logic-chopping and wise sawing 3 
But surely lotteries encourage drawing.” 

‘A mechanic his labour will often discard, 

If the rate of his pay he dislikes: 
But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it strikes!” 


In France we can easily distinguish the three periods of 
the epigram. The first was while the formation of the lan- 
cuage was going on, in the lays of the Troubadours and the 
Romance writers, Lorris and Meun, which were only epigram- 
matic inasmuch as they were full of sarcasms upon the clergy 
and the female sex. The second stage was during the de- 
velopment of ballads, lays, and rondeaux ; some of them with 
much of the manner of the Greek epigram, others like the 
anecdotic epigrams of More and Harington. This school cul- 
minated in Marot, the pungent and reckless St. Gelais, and 
Rabelais, from whom the transition to the third or scholastic 
school of the Pleiad was easy. They had already begun to 
imitate Martial, and to mtroduce a classical taste; still their 
wit was not merely scholastic, but political. There was gene- 
rally a purpose under their Bacchic merriment. We quote 
the conclusion of Marot’s epigram on the debate between 
master and man about filling the jug with wine,— 


** Car maitre abbé toute la nuit ne veut 
Kitre sans vin, que son secours ne meure, 
int son valet jamais dormir ne peut 
Tandis qn’au pot une goutte en demeure,”— 


because it must have suggested the point of Rabelais’ famous 
drinking-song : 


‘** Remplis ton verre vuide, 
Vuide ton verre plein ; 
Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main 
Un verre ni vuide ni plein.” 


Rabelais’ practical jokes were epigrams in action; and he de- 
veloped the epigrammatic power of the title, as Jonson did 
that of the name. His catalogue of the library of St. Victor 
at Paris is nothing but a series of epigrams upon authors and 
Opinions, in the form of ridiculous titles of books. St. Ge- 
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lais’s Folies, Douzains, Quatrains, and the like, are full of 
point. His « ‘pigrammes are often simply anecdotes. 
‘Un maistre-es-arts, mal chaussé, mal vétu, 
Chez un paysan demandait 2 repaistre ; 
Disant qu’on doit honorer la vertu 
Et les sept arts, dont il fut passe maistre. 
Comment sept arts? répond l homme champestre ; 
Je nen sais nul, hormi mon labourage ; 
Mais je suis saoul quand il me plaist de Vestre, 
Et si nourrir ma femme et mon ménage.”’ 
But these compositions did not satisfy the growing classical 
taste of the French court. In 1549, Du Bellay, the nephew 
of Rabelais’ friend the cardinal of the same name, prescribed 
the direct imitation of the ancients, and proscribed the old 
rondeaux, ballads, virelays, and such trifles. Instead, he asked 
for pleasant epigrams in imitation of Martial; mournful ele- 
gies, after the pattern of Ovid, Tibullus, aud Propertius ; son- 
nets like those of the Italians; odes instead of songs; satires 
instead of fables; tragedies and comedies for farces and morali- 
ties. Du Bellay, with Ronsard, was the founder of the French 
Pleiad. Yet before his time Marot and St. Gelais had writ- 
ten epigrams conformable to the rules which he laid down: 
he did not create the change in French literature; he was 
only to some extent its mouthpiece and its trumpeter, using 
the imperative mood and assuming the air of command when 
he saw that every body was already domg what he com- 
manded. But from Du Bellay’s time the French mind was 
entirely made up upon the subject of the epigram. The épi- 
gramme a la Greque, in which the vivacity ‘of the thought is 
equally diffused through the whole piece, was voted to be fade 
and sans sel; and it was ruled that the essence of an epigram 
was that it should carry its sting in its tail. The pungency 
might be simple satire ; but it was preferable if it was due to 
a ludicrous or astonishing antithesis, Hence the best epigram 
was a good joke put into rhyme : 


“ie epigramme plus libre, en son cours plus borné, 
N’est souvent qu’un bon-mot de deux rimes orné,” 


says Boileau. The couplet was preferred ; but as it is seldom 
possible to compress the antithesis into a couple of French 
lines, some of the best French ecpigrams far exceed that ideal 
measure. But it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
lively and rapid, expressed naturally, in words proper to the 
place e or r circumstance, not without a light badinage and rail- 
lery, or, if strongly satirical, as adroit as they are vigorous. 
In nt si of this kind the French are assuredly the createst 

masters; their pieces have a finesse, an odour of the salon, 
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which our writers scarcely attain. Amongst us the proverb 
‘; not divided from the epigram by such a nice distinction 
as in France; we still retain much of the Falstaffian and 
Rabelesian taste which ruled the clownish literature of bur- 
lesques and satires of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and has left so deep an impression on Shakespeare’s plays. 
But in France the Pleiad made a court-literature, which could 
never penetrate the lower classes of society. It rejected as 
clownish the proverb and fable, the homely and practical 
epitomes of popular experience, founded in life rather than in 
thought, and addicted itself to the refined rhetoric and arti- 
ficial affectations of the salon. Its epigrams were not general 
truths, as proverbs are, nor practical principles, like the gnomes 
of Seneca or the ethical distichs of Cato. ‘They were merely 
literary ; their essence was in the word rather than the thought, 
the form than the matter, the sound than the sense. They 
were generally based upon a quibble of words, or an unex- 
pected combination of ideas suggested by a similarity of 
sounds; they were not the natural growth of the soil, but 
the foreed produce of the hothouse, if not the handiwork of 
the scholastic factory. Born im the atmosphere of the salon, 
it was only there they could breathe. ‘They were the coin in 
which the poet paid the great men who feasted him; they 
occupied the place of songs, sentiments, or speeches after 
dinner, Camden tells us of a man who, hearmg that his 
neighbour had entertained his guests with epigrams and ana- 
grams, rated his cook for never dressing him such dainty 
dishes. J*resnaie complained to his colleague Baif at the end 
of the sixteenth century, that the great people were beginning 
to like sausages and hams better than poets’ panegyrics.!! 
A little later, Maynard wrote to Malherbe on the poverty 
of poets : 
“* Mais les vers ont perdu leur prix, 
Kt pour les excellens esprits 
La faveur des princes est morte.” 


But im England the court-literature soon dicd. It was 
mocked to death by the courtiers themselves; Sir Philip 
Sidney laughed it out of countenance, and Shakespeare, who 
makes fun of it in Love’s Labour’s lost and in Hamlet, never 
lost his favour at court for his rusticity. The Tudors were 
too blunt and plain really to lose the love of honest nature, 
and the affectation which came into vogue under James I. was 
tather a pedantry of ideas than of form; any extra polish in 
language would have been a reflection upon the king’s broad 


'' Satyre a J. A. de Baif, p. 292. 
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Scotch accent. It is more probable that in his court “ speak. 
ing thick became the accents of the valiant.” His pedantry 
lay i in a different linc. His favourite writers, like Ben Jonson. 
were Samsons of learning, who pulled down all antiquity 
upon their heads, and buried themselves under its ruins. 
Their heads were chaoses of learned lumber. Any platitudes 
were supposed to be points, if only they could be expressed in 
terms of the classics. These men were great writers in 
their particular walk ; just as he is a great traveller who goes 
from Paris to London vid the Cape of Good Hope. But this 
was not the kind of imitation of antiquity which Du Bellay 
prescribed; he condemned translations, or any such bodily 
transfers, and would have the classics transported ito France 
in the same way that Cicero and Virgil transplanted Greek 
literature into Rome,—by converting it into their own blood 
and nutriment. Thus, while the Scine became a second Tiber, 
the only result of James I.’s patronage may be said to have 
been 
‘That Thames was balderdashed with 'T'weed.”’ 

In Franee the classical affectation culminated in Ronsard, 
who, as Boileau says, spoke Latin and Greek in French: 
after him Desportes and Bertaut were less bold and more 
cautious, and desisted from the attempt to separate the 
language of poetry from that of prose by the mould of its 
words and phrases. By their moderation these men paved the 
way for Malherbe, who introduced that extreme refinement 
upon which the Irench have since so much prided them- 
selves. 

The French epigrammatists have worked out a consistent 
body of witty poetry, unrivalled in its peculiar style. Much 
of it is imitation of Martial and Owen, versified jokes that 
have no local colourmg. But the best part of it is a ranning 
commentary on the Parisian life of the court and the salons. 
There is not much that is political; the French would abjure 
the rhymed doctrines which Englishme n have accepted as 
epigrams, and which Herrick poured forth by the dozen. But 
their epigrams have had more political significance than those 
ofany other nation, Irance was said to be a despotism tem- 
pered by epigrams. What ballads and nicknames and party 
eries do in popular governments, that epigrams may do 1 
courts, Im which railing often succeeds where complaining 
fails. 

Among the later epigrammatists of France the best known 
are Gombauld, Maynard, the Chevalier de Cailly, Boileau, 
Rousseau, and Piron. The last, for precision, rapidity, anid 
point, 1s probably unsurpassed. Eyery one knows the e ‘pitaph 
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he composed for himsclf on his non-election to the Academy. 
He had made nearly the same jest while he was still hoping 
to be elected, for he thus summed up the discours de réception 
which he intended to make, and the answer which the director 
would give—“ Je me leverai, j’Oterai mon chapeau; puis i 
haute et intelligible voix je dirai: ‘ Messieurs, grand-merci;’ et 
vous {to the director} sans 6ter votre chapeau, vous me répon- 
drez: ‘ Monsieur, il n’y a pas de quoi.’” He was sometimes 
blamed for exceeding the just license of epigram, and not ob- 
serving Martial’s rule of abstaining from the personalities of 
the older and ruder satirists. He punned in the most ruth- 
less way on the names of authors, and wrote an epigram on 
the respectable poet Roy which is simply savage. But his 
personalities and his allusions to passing events give his epi- 
erams a value which none of the innumerable imitations of 
Martial, Ausonius, and Owen can ever attain. In his day a 
tragedy of Cleopatra was produced, for which the property- 
man made a pasteboard asp which hissed before it bit the 
queen. Piron gave the palm to the poet, because 


*‘T/un ne fait siffler qu’un serpent de carton, 
Quand l'autre fait siffler les hommes.” 


Boileau is as affected as the father of rococo could be expected 
to be. Here is an epitaph by him: 


‘Ci git, justement regrette, 
Un savant homme sans science, 
Un gentilhomme sans naissance, 
Un trés-bon homme sans bonté.”’ 


The doings of the dévots and of the clergy afford a fruitful 
field for the French epigrammatists. ‘‘ What are we to do 
this Lent?” says Chloé; “let us make our footmen fast.” 


“My left hand knows not what my right hand gives. Pos- 


sibly not, for your right hand gives nothing.” Boursault 
puts into the mouth of a pompous bishop this form of praycr: 
‘Seigneur, ayez pitié de ma grandeur.” 
The following epitaph by the Countess de Bregy is well ex- 
pressed : 
* Ci-dessous git un grand seigneur, 
(ui de son vivant nons apprit, 
Quwun homme peut vivre sans coeur, 
Kt mourir sans rendre l’esprit.”’ 
! ° ee ° 
lheir political epigrams may be represented by those pro- 
voked by the great tax-maker Colbert, on whom there are 
several epitaphs. For example: 


* Expilavit, expiravit, sed non expiavit.”’ 
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Again : 
**Ci git le pére des impéts, 
Dont la mort a lame ravie ; 
Que Dieu lui donne le repos 

Qu'il nous Ota toute la vie.” 

And agai: 
‘*Caron, voyant Colbert sur son rivage, 
Le prend et le noie aussitot, 
Craignant qu'il ne vint mettre impct 
Sur son pauvre passage.”’ 

When the poct and lexicographer Fureti¢re was beaten, La 
Fontaine, who had been mocked by him for his ignorance of 
the distinction of certain woods, asked him, in an epigram, 
whether he could feel what wood the stick was made of. 
Furetiére, in another epigram, asked how, on so short ac- 
quaintance, he could know the stick, when La Fontaine him- 
self had not yet learned of what wood the head which he 
had carried on his shoulders all his life was made. Masson 
asks some one why he builds a palace, when a stable would 
be more appropriate. La Borde tells a coquette, who had 
said to him that he was the last man she would choose, that 
he is charmed, because his turn will come. The bulk of 
French epigrams consists of points of this kind, versified with 
the greatest possible finesse, and nearly always respecting the 
boundaries between badinage and brutality. 

In Germany, after the epic age of the Parcival and the 
satirical period of Hans Sachs, the third or scholastic period 
of epigram begins with the classical refinements and affecta- 
tions of Opitz in 1624, and culminates with Logau in 1653, 
It was a period similar to that of the Pleiad in France, 
of the Euphuists in England, and of Gongora and his stilo- 
culto in Spain. There was the same substitution of the epi- 
gram for the proverb, of poimt for moral, of historical anec- 
dote for fable, throughout. Writers addressed themselves 
only to a cultivated public, who could appreciate the allusions 
to classical mythology; hence their words could never attain 
the popularity or permanence of a literature of proverbs, fables, 
and Mahrchen. For a proverb, which expresses a general 
truth under a particular figure, is a spring from which new 
applications continually flow; whereas an epigrammatic point 
is a particular application, droll in proportion to its strangeness, 
and therefore not of general interest, and incapable, after being 
once understood, of affording further action to the imagina- 
tion and reason. Yet the German epigrams have a national 
flavour that is often very racy. Logau, among many stale 
conceits and imitations, and feeble, pointless, and vulgar in- 
ventions, has several patriotic cpigrams which have immortal- 
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sed his name. The following anathema on the Swedes and 
their ravages during the Thirty Years’ War is very charac- 
teristic : 
‘¢ Alles Unschlitt von dem Vieh, das ihr raubtet durch das Land 

Asche von gesammtem Ort, den ihr setztet in den Brand, 

Gib’ an Seife nicht genug; auch die Oder reichte nicht 

Abzuwaschen innern F leck, driitber das Gewissen richt! 

Fiihlt es selbsten, was es ist, ich verschweig es itzt mit Ficiss : 

Weil Gott, was ihr ihm und uns mitgespielet, selber weiss.” 


This kind of patriotic epigram was finally developed im the 
Xenien of S Schiller and G éthe. The scholastic and refined tend- 
ency was carried out by Wernike (1697), the father of the Ro- 
coco school, and the apostle of French taste. The earlier school 
of epigrammatists culminated in Lessing, who had the boldness 
not only to make himself the legis lator for such compositions, 
but to give specimens of what his rules could produce. He 
defines an epigram to be “a poem in which, as in an inscrip- 
tion, our curiosity and attention are excited by some indivi- 
dual object, in respect to which we are more or less kept in 
suspense in order to be more piquantly gratified at the close.” 
In real inscriptions, the monument itself excites the desire 
to know what it means, and the inscription gratifies this de- 
sire. In pretended inscriptions, a short title prefixed shows 
what is their destination, and excites a curiosity to see what 
the epigrammatist has to say on the subject. Thus, “on a 
igh bridge built by a rich man over a brook,”’ 


** The lofty arch his high ambition shows ; 
The stream an emblem of his bounty flows.” 


Or, again, an “ Inscription for Bath Abbey Church :” 


‘‘ These walls, so filled with monument and bust, 
Show how Bath waters serve to lay the dust.”’ 
But the third step is when the epigram needs no title ; when 
it contains in itself both the pr emisses and conclusion. Burns’s 


epigram, “the false face true,” wants no title, but is perfect 
in itself: 


*¢ That there is falsehood in his looks 
I must and will deny: 
They say their master is a knave, 
And sure they do not lie.” 


But Lessing’s rule is too pedantic and refined to be of prac- 
tical use to epigrammatists ; while historically, as Herder 
shows, it is untrue, and inapplicable to many of the best epl- 
grams, 
In Holland, Roemer Visscher (1547-1620), the “ Dutch Mar- 
tial,” used the epigram to excite patriotic indignation against 
VOL, III. i 
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the Spaniard. In Belgium, Anna Byns, a nun of Antwerp, 
the “ spiritual nightingale” of Flanders, had before used it 
(1553) as a weapon against the “accursed Lutheran sect.” 
The same thing was done by an English priest, who in 1631 
printed at Paris a sct of epigrams entitled “The Mirror of the 
New Reformation.” They are learned and dull, but probably 
they gave Dryden some hints for his Hind and Panther, 
The religious ‘and controversial use of the epigram is most 
characteristic of the Teutonic nations, as its panegyrical use 
is most characteristic of the Italians. 

In Italy, after the formation of the vulgar tongue by Dante 
aud his school, the satirical genius of the nation came out in 
the Strambotti of Aquila (1466-1500), Guidalotto (1504), Ac- 
colti (1513), Lappoli (1522), and Aretino, whose strambotti 
alla villanesca (154-4) finally disgraced this kind of poetry, 
though it continued to flourish in pasquils, often with great 
epigrammatic effect. Some of the best of these are in Latin, 
such as that on Urban VIII., who stripped the bronze off 
the Pantheon: “ Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barbe- 
rini;” and that on Benedict XIV.: “ Magnus in folio, parvus 
in solio.”” One of the commonest and most successful forms of 
pasquil is the ingenious application of a trite saying or text to 
the person satirised. This is a known figure for epigrams: 
thus we may talk of the ‘howling wilderness” of parochial 
psalmody., The application is made more pointed by a slight 
perversion, as im Sir Humphry Davy’s line, “ the Highland 
chiefs w ere mi wehing bag and bagpipe,” where the ear expects 
“baggage.” The scholastic epigram took two forms in Italy ; 
those after the model of the Greeks and Catullus were called 
madrigals, sonnets, and the like. The great madrigalista were 
Navagero, Strozzi, Tansillo, Tasso, Guarini, Baldi, and Marini. 
The Pastor Fido is a string of madrigals, and its interlocutors 
mere epigrammatists. The following specimen from Petrarca 
will give an idea of the ingenious badinage of these compo- 
SitLONS : 

** Or vedi, Amor, che giovinetta donna 
Tuo regno sprezza, e del mio mal non cura, 
E tra duo ta’ nemici é si secura— 
Tu se’ armato, ed ella in treccie e’ in gonna 
Si siede, e scalza in mezzo i fiori e I’ erba, 
Ver me spietata, e contra te superba. 
I’ son prigion: ma se pieta ancor serba 


L’ arco tuo saldo, e qualcuna saetta 
Fa di te, e di me, Signor, vendetta.”’ 


Epigrams in Martial’s manner were not relished in Italy at 
the Renaissance. Dante had written two; but the thing was 
considered an inferior article, and a token of false and frenchi- 
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fied taste. The first and most classical epigrammatist of this 
school was Alamanni (1530), from whom Quadrio gives the 
following epigrams as models: 


‘Tornata a Menelao I ingiusta Elena 
Dicea, di pianto e di vergogna piena : 
Ben fu rapita esta terrena salma, 
Ma sempre, il cielo il sa, restd tua V alma. 
Ed egli: Io il credo ben: maa non celarti 
Mi lasciasti di te la peggior parte.” 


‘* Riprendea Clitennestra la sorella, 
Che no fu si pudica come bella. 
tispose Elena a lei: 8’ io gli ho fallito, 
Almen sicuro e vivo é ’] mio marito.” 


The new style of epigram introduced by Leporeo was simply 


an attempt to naturalise in Italian the rhymed czesuras of the 
medieval Latin : 


‘** To cortegiano, insano, un mal mestiere 
Elessi, e sottomessi il mio volere : 
Vendei la libert’: credei gioire: 
Ma provai mille guai da non ridere,” «c. 


Among the Italians it is often the metre only by which 
strambotti, epigrams, and madrigals are distinguished. All defi- 
nitions of epigrams agree in calling them poems, yet collectors 
can scarcely overcome the temptation of including some in prose. 
In the Latin anthology we have a riddle on a rope-dancer,— 
“Vidi hominem pendere cum via, cui latior erat planta quam 
semita.”’”’ Of Beza we have the epitaph on Du Prat. In Mr. 
Booth’s volume we find epitaphs such as ‘‘ Here lies Ful- 
ler’s earth,” “ere lie Walker’s particles,” ‘Peace to his 
|Soyer’s] hashes,” and Mr. Thackeray’s characters of the 
Four Georges in a kind of rhythmical prose. French col 
lectors cannot bring themselves to exclude Castel’s epigram- 
matic definition, “‘ La vie est une épigramme dont la mort 
est la pointe.” All who have read Bacon’s and Lamb’s 
essays, Howell’s, Pope’s, or Byron’s letters, Andrewes’ or 
Barrow’s sermons, or the Latin of Kempis, St. Bernard, St. 
Augustine, Bocthius, Tacitus, or Seneca, know what epigram- 
matic prose is; and it 1s hard to say why a well-balanced anti- 
thesis is not as good an epigram in prose as in verse. Schlozer’s 
saying, “ lia statistique est une histoire qui s’arréte, tandis que 
Vhistoire est une statistique que marche;” Sir F. Walsing- 
ham’s, “ Chastity is the honesty of women, and honesty the 
chastity of men ;””? Seneca’s, ‘“‘ Academicorum nova scientia, 
nihil scire ; Chamfort’s division of mankind into “ those who 
have more dinner than appetite, and those who have more 
appetite than dinner,” and of friends into “ those who love 
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you, those who don’t care for you, and those that hate you; 
Heine’s classification of all that is into “eatable and not eat- 
able ;? Bazin’s description of the Princess de Condé, who 
“lived happily with her husband from that time till his death 
—which happened shortly after ;” Burke’s saying, “Chi ats 
ham’s forte was fancy, while his feeble was ignorance ;” By- 
rons, “ Dr. Polidori has no more patients, for his pe tients 
are no more;” and ne 8 apophtheem on Addington’s 
eovernment, “ Every thing is at sea but the fleet ;’——all these 
sentences only want rhyme to be acknowledged epigrams, 
Every jest, every pasquil, every facetious application of a trite 
saying to a person or thing, every Insty hyperbole or tart 
irony, is matter for an epigram. Ciccro somewhere says, “se 
ipsum amans sine rivali;” Buchanan, “ the busy bee” sucks 
the honey, and lays it up in an epigrammatic cell— 
*° Oui te. 
Sed sine rivali, Posthume, solus amas.” 


Another epigrammatist advises a person who wants a new 

subject for poetry— things unattempted yet im prose or 

rhymc”’—to write a pancgyric on himself. St. Gelais writes: 
**On dit que tu es amoureux, 


Mais que c’est de ta fantasie : 
Sil est vrai, tu es bien heureux ; 


Nul ne te porte jalousie.” 
Maynard takes up his parable and says, 
“* Je conseil a ce grand cheval, 
Puisqu il veut aimer sans rival, 
De n’aimer jamais que soi-méme.” 
La lontaine thought the idea was better in its first s simplicity, 
so he wrote about 


“Un homme qui s‘aimoit sans avoir de rivaux.”’ 


And finally, Coquard thought it might be expressed still more 


sharply, so he wrote an epigram on * Guy,” who 


‘* Est devenu, dit-on, amoureux de soi-méme— 
I] n’aura jamais de rival.’ 

Probably a careful search through several collections of epi- 
crams would give as many more imitations of Cicero's thought 
as we chose to get together. But when all is done, the ques- 
tion remains, are any of these lines more really epigrammatic 
than Cicero's original set rap of prose ? 

Those who maintain that rhyine or rhythm is essential to 
epigrams must settle how epigrams can be made in languages 
Where the poctry has no measures and no rhymes, or whether 
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the people who speak such tongues cannot have epigrams at 
all. Hebrew poctry is recognised not by its prosody, but by 
its syntax and logical antithesis. The distich, 


‘¢ A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, 
And a rod for the fool’s back,” 


no more scans or rhymes in Hebrew than m English; vet it 
is as much verse in Hebrew as Bauhusius’ epigram is in 
Latin : 
‘*Nux, asinus, campana, piger, sine verbere cessant : 
Heee dura, hic tardus, heec tacet, ille jacet. 
Sed simul ut ferri plagam sensere, vel ulni, 
Ifeec cadit, hic pergit, haec sonat, ille studet.”’ 


The Arabic anthologies are said to be richer in rhyme than 
ours. Both the Arabic and Persian poets, if we may take the 
following translations as specimens, are acquainted with our 
epigrammatic forms : 


‘When I sent you my melons, you cried out with scorn, 
‘They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled, and yellow ;’ 
When I offer’d myself, whom those graces adorn, 
You flouted and called me an ugly old fellow.’’” 


‘¢ On parent knees a naked new-born child 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep.” 


‘> From the Arabic, Booth, p. 139. 
* From the Persian by Sir Wm. Jones. 
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ORIENTALISM AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Amona the hostile influences against which Christianity had 
to struggle during the first three or four centuries of its 
existence, the best modern ecclesiastical writers, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, have been almost unanimous in reckon- 
ing Orientalism, in some more or less definite form. That 
Christian missionaries in Eastern countries came into con- 
flict with the local religions is of course evident. but, over 
and above this, it is assumed, as an undeniable historical 
fact, that throughout the Roman empire itself Oriental in- 
fluences were widely prevalent; and the teaching of the 
Christian Church is supposed to have been considerably 
modified by them. It is well known how the demand for 
new and foreign religious rites was supplied by a large 
influx from all quarters of the East,—how numerous in 
Rome were the proselytes to Judaism,—how popular were 
the worships of Isis and Mithra,—how utterly powerless was 
all legislation against Chaldwans and mathematici,—how 
entire cities and provinces resorted to the atonement of the 
taurobolia. but, independent of the direct action of foreign 
religions and superstitions, each of which had, after all, but 
a limited circle of votaries, the very air 1s imagined to have 
been rife with Oriental influences; and it is by them that 
some of the most remarkable phenomena in the contem- 
poraneous histories of Heathenism, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity have been explained. “ Asiatic influences,” says Dean 
Milman, “have worked more completely into the body of 
Christianity than any other foreign element; and it is by 
no means improbable that tenets which had their origin in 
India have for many centuries predominated, or materi ially 
affected the Christianity of the whole Western world.’ An- 
other well-known English writer speaks of “that awful mis- 
tress of the ancient world—the Oriental theosophy—which, 
under a hundred changeful colours, held the religious mind 
in thrall during a period of two thousand years,” and calls 
it ‘a pestilence born in the mud of the Ganges, and spread- 
ing death to the shores of the Atlantic.” He describes it as 
having held “possession of the religious mind, almost uni- 
versally, along the shores of the Mediterranean during full 
seven hundred years.” If these and other writers who agree 
with them are correct in their interpretation of historical phe- 
nomena, M. Renan is certainly fully justified i in asking whe- 
ther Buddhist influences are not visible in the Gospel itself. 
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It is to Mosheim that later authors have been indebted 
fur the hypothesis of that Oriental philosophy which has 
seemed to them to furnish a ready and satisfactory explana- 
tion of historical phenomena for which they were otherwise 
unable or unwilling to account. The hypothesis was natu- 
rally enough adopted by the learned but uncritical Brucker, 
in whose great work the Oriental (as then understood) may 
fitly claim a place by the side of the Antediluvian and other 
no less imaginary philosophies. From the time of Mosheim 
and Brucker the hypothesis has enlisted the sympathies of 
most writers of ecclesiastical history, and of very many his- 
torians of philosophy. Mosheim himself did not conceal the 
fact, that no traces of the so-called Oriental philosophy could 
be discovered except in the very phenomena which he sought 
to explain by it; and it is extremely probable that the hy- 
pothesis would long ago have been dismissed as completely 
baseless, had not its credit been revived at a critical period 
by the publication of Frederick Schlegel’s Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians, which awakened so intense an interest 
in further information about the languages and ideas of the 
remote Kast. This interest was still further excited at a later 
period, not only by the essays of English scholars, but by 
the appearance, both in France and Germany, of important 
works professing to illustrate Eastern ideas, and also tending 
to prove the historical connection of these ideas with the re- 
ligions and philosophies of Western Asia, Egypt, and Europe. 
Whatever may have been the worth of these books in their 
day, it is certain that at present they are almost wholly 
valueless, especially to readers who, from want of special 
studies, are unable to distinguish critically between authen- 
tic facts and the errors with which they are almost inex- 
tricably mixed. These works have, however, tended to keep 
up the impression that there was, after all, such a thing as 
Orientalism,—that is, a doctrine common to all the most 
Important nations of the East; and it also became a matter 
of certainty that India was the cradle of this doctrine. A 
closer and more accurately scientific acquaintance with the 
various systems of thought in sacred and profane antiquity 
has, however, tended more and more towards the final ex- 
pulsion of the “ Oriental” hypothesis from the domain of 
scientific history. This tendency is visible in all the recent 
scientific works on the Greek mythology, in such standard 
works as those of Brandis and Zeller on the Greek philo- 
sophy, in Duncker’s Ancient History, in Dollinger’s Hea- 
thenasin and Judaism, and in such books as Baur’s Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church of the First Three Centuries. 
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Each of the works just mentioned may be considered as the 
representative of an entire literature, all the tendencies of 
which lie in the direction we have stated. The tendencies 
of Indian archeological science he too, we are fully con- 
vineed, in the same direction. And we are not deterred 
from making this assertion by the high adverse authority 
of Professor Lassen, who has collected together all the argu- 
ments in favour of the Oriental hypothesis. He has fought 
its last battle, and, we venture to say, unsuccessfully. 

Let us fully understand what is meant by the assertion 
that the Western world was, shortly before or after the 
Christian era, invaded by Oriental influences. By the term 
“ Orientalism” it is sometimes implied that there was a re- 
ligious er philosophical doctrine common to the Eastern 
nations, which was brought into the West; sometimes, 
however, “ Oriental” is understood simply to mean Indian. 
The partisans of the Oriental hypothesis, in one sense of 
the term, need not agree with those who give another sense 
to it. We shall consider it in both senses, and that rather ex 
aubundunti cautela than from strict necessity ; for the exist- 
ence of Orientalism as distinct from brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Parsism, or some other equally definite form of thought, may 
be considered as thoroughly exploded. 

In quoting the following description of Orientalism from 
Milman’s I/istory of Christianity,| we have no wish to con- 
sider the author as responsible for all the assertions made 
au great many years back; for many of them must now 
appear as incredible to him as they must to all who have 
carefully followed the course of scientific research for the 
last thirty years. We quote it simply because we can no- 
where find a clearer and more eloquent statement of the 
Oriental hypothesis in the form in which it was generally 
udopted by writers of the last generation : 

“The religions of Asia appear, if not of regularly affili- 
ated descent, yet to possess a common and generic character, 
modified, indeed, by the genius of the different people, and 
perhaps by the prevailing tone of mind in the authors and 
founders of new doctrines. From the banks of the Ganges, 
probably from the shores of the Yellow Sea, and the coasts 
of further India, to the Pheenician borders of the Mediter- 
ranean and the undefined limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, 
there was that connection and similitude, that community 
of certain elementary principles, that tendency to certain 

' Book ii. chap. v. Since the above was written, Dr. Milman has, in the 


new edition of his History of the Jews, ii. 115, once more asserted his belief in 
the “ wide-spread Oriental philosophy” here described. 
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combinations of physical and moral ideas, which may be 
expressed by the term Orientalism. The speculative theo- 
locy of the higher, the sacerdotal order, which in some 
countries left the superstitions of the vulgar undisturbed, or 
allowed their own more sublime conceptions to be lowered 
to their rude and limited material notions, aspired to the 
primal Source of Being. The Emanation system of India, 
according to which the whole worlds flowed from the God- 
head, and were finally to be reabsorbed into it; the Pan- 
theism into which this degenerated, and which made the 
collective universe itself the Deity; the Dualism of Persia, 
according to which the antagonist powers were created by, 
or proceeded from, the One Supreme and Uncreated ; the 
Chaldean doctrine of divine Energies or Intelligences, the 
prototypes of the cabalistic Sephiroth, and the later Gnostic 
Eons, the same no doubt, under different names, with the 
Eon and Protogenes, the Genos and Genea, with their re- 
vularly coupled descendants, in the Phoenician cosmogony of 
Sanchoniathon; and, finally, the primitive and simpler wor- 
ship of Egypt;—all these are either branches of one com- 
mon stock, or expressions of the same state of the human 
mind, working with kindred activity on the same visible 
phenomena of nature, and with the same object. The Asia- 
tic mind impersonated, though it did not, with the Greek, 
humanise, every thing. Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, 
the Creative and Destructive energy of nature, the active and 
passive Powers of generation, moral Perfection and Wisdom, 
Reason and Speech, even Agriculture and the Pastoral life, 
each was a distinct and intelligent being ; they wedded each 
other according to their apparent correspondences, they begat 
progeny according to the natural affiliation or consequence 
of ideas. One great elementary principle pervaded the whole 
religious systems of the East,—the connection of moral with 
physical ideas, the inherent purity, the divinity of mind or 
spurtt, the inalienable evil of its antagonist matter... . . . 
"his great primal tenet is alike the elementary principle 
of the higher Brahmanism, and the more moral Buddhism 
of India and the remoter East. The theory of the division 
of castes supposes that a larger portion of the pure mind 
of the Deity is infused into the sacerdotal and superior or- 
ders ; they are nearer the Deity, and with more immediate 
lope of being reabsorbed into the divine essence, while the 
ower classes are more inextricably immersed in the grosser 
Inatter of the world, their feeble portion of the essential spirit 
of the Divinity contracted and lost in the predominant mass 
of corruption and malignity. The Buddhist, substituting 
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a moral for an hereditary approximation to the pure and 
elementary mind, rests nevertheless on the same primal the- 
ory, and carries the notion of the abstraction of the spiritual 
part from the foul and corporeal being to an equal if not 
greater height of contemplative mysticism. Hence the sanc- 
tity of fire among the Persians, that element which is most 
subtle and defcecated from all material corruption; it is 
therefore the representative of pure elementary mind—of 
Deity itself. It exists independent of the material forms 
in which it abides—the sun and the heavenly bodies. To 
infect this holy element with any excretion or emanation 
from the material form of man; to contaminate it with the 
putrescent effluvia of the dead and soulless corpse, was the 
height of guilt and impiety. 

“This one simple principle is the parent of that Asceti- 
cism which maintained its authority among all the older 
religions of the remoter East, forced its way at a very early 
period into Christianity, Where for some centuries it exercised 
2 predominant influence, and subdued even the active and 
warlike genius of Mahometanism to its dreamy and ecstatic 
influence. On the cold table-lands of Thibet, in the forests of 
India, among the busy population of China, en the burning 
shores of Siam, in Egypt, and in Palestine, in Christianised 
Europe, in Mahometanised Asia, the worshipper of the Lama, 
the Faquir, the Bonze, the Talapoin, the Essene, the The- 
rapeutist, the Monk, and the Dervish have withdrawn from 
the society of man in order to abstract the pure mind from 
the dominion of foul and corrupting matter. Under each 
system the perfection of human nature was estrangement 
from the influence of the senses—those senses which were 
enslaved to the material elements of the world ; an approxi- 
mation to the essence of the Deity by a total secession from 
the affairs, the interests, the passions, the thoughts, the com- 
mon being and nature of man.” 


It must strike any person of education, on reading this 
statement, that the very doctrine which Dr. Milman con- 
siders as characteristic of Orientalism, namely, the dualism 
of mind and matter, of the spirit and the flesh, is notori- 
ously found in the Platonic philosophy, of which it is one of 
the most essential doctrines. Plato teaches that the soul 1s, 
by its own nature, divine, eternal, and imperishable ; that 
“its entrance into the body is the beginning of destruction 
to it, as it were a disease ;” that, as long as our soul 1s 
“polluted with such an evil,’ we can never “make any pro- 
gress in wisdom and attain to truth; that, if we are ever to 
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know any thing purely, we must be separated from the body, 
and contemplate things with the eye of the soul only ; that 
our nearest approach in this life to true knowledge depends 
on our holding no intercourse or communion with the body 
except what nature requires, nor suffering ourselves to be 
polluted by it, but purifying ourselves from it till God shall 
deliver us.” The very aim of philosophy is the deliverance 
and separation of the soul from the body, wherein it is in 
bondage as in a prison. And “the philosopher who pursues 
this aim with the greatest purity is he who approaches each 
subject by means of intellect only, neither using the sight 
in conjunction with reflection, nor introducing any other 
sense together with reasoning, but using pure reflection by 
itself, freed as much as possible from the eyes and ears, and, 
in a word, from the whole body, as disturbing the soul, and 
not suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom, when it is in 
communion with it.” 

Every classical scholar knows that this is the doctrine of 
Plato; and if he finds it generally adopted along the shores 
of the Mediterranean during the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, he will naturally think of Platonic rather than 
Oriental influences. If he is wise, he will also think it 
extremely unlikely that a philosophical doctrine of Plato 
should be found in all the religions between the Yellow 
Sea and the Mediterranean, or indeed in any of them. If he 
finds the doctrine in the East, he will rather be inclined to 
ascribe it to the influence of Greek teaching, unless it can be 
proved that such an influence is historically inconceivable. 

However excusable the error may have been at the time 
when Dr. Milman wrote, it is impossible at the present day 
not at once to see that the term “Orientalism” cannot possibly 
express any thing definite or accurate. ‘The literatures and 
antiquities of the East are now far too well known to justify 
us in confounding things so widely different as the religions 
(or philosophies) of Egypt, Phrygia, Pheenicia, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, India, and China. There is not much resemblance 
between Scottish Calvinism and Neapolitan Catholicism; yet 
a large portion of the Christian creed is common to both. 
lhe Greek mythology has quite a different character from 
the Indian ; yet the most ancient parts of both have the same 
origin. No such connecting links (generally speaking) can 
be traced between the Eastern religions just mentioned. 
They have nothing in common except what is common to 
all imaginable religions. Even when the material elements 
In two of these religions are the same, the formal treat- 
ment of these elements is quite different. The sun was wor- 
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shipped in Egypt as well as in India; but it would be as 
preposterous to identify the Egyptian with the Indian re- 
ligion as to identify the Hellenic with the Peruvian. The 
only two great national religions in the East which can be 
traced to the same origin are those of the Aryas of Iran and 
India; but the process of development has been so different 
in them that it is impossible to imagine more violent contra- 
dictions than those which they present. Zoroastrianism is 
fundamentally monotheistic, and considers as evil spirits 
the devas, who form the objects of Brahman worship. 

To come more closely to the point. Is it true that the 
doctrine of the inherent purity of mind and the malignity 
of matter is a characteristic of Oriental religions? Is it a 
Phrygian doctrine? is it Phoenician? is it Arabian ? is it 
Egyptian ? is it Persian? Lastly, is it Indian? Is it a doc- 
trine of all these religions, or of any of them ? 

It certainly is not a doctrine common to them all. We 
are not aware of any evidence of its existence in the Phry- 
gian, Lydian, Carian, Phoenician, or Syrian religions. In 
some of these, indeed, flagellations, stabbings, cuttings of the 
face, and emasculation, were practised in honour of the gods; 
but these horrid rites had as little to do with ascetic motives, 
or metaphysical considerations about matter and spirit, as 
the hideous sensual debauchery which every where formed 
their appropriate counterpart. 

We know enough of the Egyptian religion to be able to 
assert with confidence that the dualism of mind and body 
was unknown to it. Throughout the sacred books of the 
Egyptians the body is spoken of with the same tenderness 
as the soul. So far from the body being considered as a 
hindrance to the soul, the greatest anxiety was felt lest, after 
death, corruption should seize upon that body to which the 
soul was once more to be united. A Greek philosopher is 
said to have blushed at having a body. No such squeaimn- 
ishness was possible for the Egyptian. He not only looked 
forward to the possession of his body and all its limbs in the 
future state, but to the exercise of all its physical functions 
exactly as upon earth. The prayers for the departed petition 
for him bread, milk, wine, and the intoxicating liquor made 
out of barley; nay, flesh-meat, oxen, geese, and “all the 
good and pure things on which the gods live.”? Of the 
notion of a transcendental beatitude, not a trace will be 


found in any of the Egyptian texts which have as yet been 
discovered. 


_ ? The Egyptian texts which might be quoted in support of this view are 
innumerable. 
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Our knowledge of the religion and literature of the Arabs 
before the time of Mohammed is not very extensive; but it 
is amply sufficient to give us a most lively idea of the life 
of the pagan Arabs—active, independent, sensual, matter-of- 
fact, utterly at variance with mysticism or philosophy of any 
kind, and, in short, irreconcilable with that view of Orien- 
talism which Dr. Milman has sketched. 

Nor will the sacred books of the Persians countenance 
any such view. Here, indeed, the dualism of Good and Evil 
Principles is found; but matter is not identified with evil. 
Asceticism was quite unknown, and indeed alien to the re- 
ligion of Zoroaster. Voluntary virginity, so far from being 
honoured as it is in all ascetic religions, was looked upon 
as a deadly sin; and the virgin who had reached the age 
of eighteen was threatened with the most terrible penalties 
after death, whatever good works she might have performed 
during life. One of the causes of persecution against the 
early Christians in Persia was the charge brought against 
them of discouraging marriage. Conjugal intercourse, on 
the other hand, was considered as meritorious in itself, and 
was made obligatory at stated times. Fasting is only men- 
tioned in order to be forbidden. Whatever could strengthen 
the body or tend to multiply the species was supposed to 
increase or strengthen the kingdom of Ahuramazda. Mat- 
ter, if the term be not altogether out of place here, was not 
looked upon as inherently bad; only what was physically and 
morally injurious was supposed to belong to the kingdom of 
Angro-mainyus |Ahriman]. The human body, in its own 
nature pure and holy, as the creation of Ahuramazda, was 
looked upon as impure after death, not because it was matter, 
but because death and corruption were the work of Ahriman. 
To throw a corpse into the water, or to bury it in the earth, 
were considered sins no less unpardonable than that of 
burning it. The resurrection of the body is implied in the 
4end-Avesta, and is a natural consequence of the genuine 
doctrine of the oldest books. It was known to Theopompus 
as a Persian doctrine three hundred years before the Chris- 
lian era. The 3lst chapter of the bundehesch, in which 
this doctrine is most explicitly stated, contains therefore no 
addition to the original creed of the Persians." 

It now becomes evident that, if we are to find the Ori- 
ental doctrines at all, after which we are in search, we must 
travel as far as India; and if we succeed in discovering 
them there, we shall still have to look after evidence of 
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their having been propagated in a westerly direction, and 
of their having influenced Judaism and Christianity as well 
as Greek and Roman thought. 

In ancient India we » find two great religions, brahmanism 
and Buddhism, and several systems of philosophy. There is 
no evidence that the religious doctrines of brahmanism, or 
influences proceeding from these doctrines and yet distinct 
from them, ever spread beyond the limits of India.  Bud- 
dhism, howev er, at an early period became a missionary reli- 
gion, and has succeeded in winning the spiritual dominion 
over a considerable portion of the human race. It 1s known 
have prevailed as far west as Samarkand; it 1s supposed 

» have reached the confines of Persia; and the ereatest 
eo of the present day have been nearly unanimous in 
looking upon it as one of the principal elements in the great 
system of Manicheism. Here then, if any where, we may 
expect to find traces of that doctrine of the inherent malig- 
nity of matter which is said to have been the parent of 
asceticism in all religions. Yet we venture to assert that 
such traces will be vainly sought in either of the religions, 
or in any of the philosophies, of ancient India. We shall, 
indeed, find the distinction drawn between mind and body, 
as is natural enough. It is not easy to see how philoso- 
phical reflection can be carried on for a moment without 
some consciousness of this distinction; but, owing to the 
minute and at the same time inaccurate analysis of the 
Indian anthropologies, the distinction is much less striking 
than in ancient or modern European systems of philosophy. 
The superiority of mind to body, and of soul to sense, is 
recognised ; the evil of sensuality is admitted; but we shall 
vainly look for Dr. Milman’s “ Orientalism,” or indeed for 
any doctrine which comes so near to it as certain passages 
of the New Testament. 

The notion of acquiring merit by ascetic austerities is 
common to both Brahmans and Buddhists; but their asceti- 
cism in no way sprang from a belief in ‘the malignity of 
matter. According to Brahmanism and the philosophical 
systems in harmony with it, all that exists emanates from 
Brahma, and is at last to be reabsorbed in him: every 
portion of matter is therefore really consubstantial with him. 
The Sankhya system, which is most closely akin to Buddhism, 
for which it prep ared the way, speaks of nature with the 
deepest iaslloamiine 

The 21st sloka of the Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna 
describes the union of sel and nature, “united for the 


benefit of the former” (how unlike Plato’s dpy} atrA ér€éOpor, 
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batep vooos!), as “the association of the halt and blind.” 
On this the commentary of Gaurapada says:* “As a lame 
man and a blind man, deserted by their fellow-travellers, 
who. in making their way with difficulty through a forest, 
had been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter each 
other, and entering into conversation so as to inspire mu- 
tual confidence, agreed to divide between them the duties of 
walking and seeing; accordingly the lame man was mounted 
on the blind man’s shoulders, and was thus carried on his 
journey, whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue his 
route by the directions of his companion:—in the same 
manner the faculty of seeing is in soul, not that of moving, 
it is like the lame man; the faculty of moving, but not of 
seeing, is in nature, which resembles therefore the blind 
man. Further, as a separation takes place between the 
lame man and the blind man when their mutual obligations 
are accomplished, and they have reached their journey’s 
end: so nature, having effected the liberation of soul, ceases 
to act; and soul, having contemplated nature, obtains ab- 
stractedness ; and consequently, their respective purposes be- 
ing effected, the connection between them is dissolved.” 
“(Generous nature,” says Iswara Krishna, in another place, 
“endued with qualities, does by manifold means accom- 
plish, without benefit [to herself], the wish of ungrateful 
soul, devoid as he is of gratitude.” “Nothing, in my 
opinion, is more gentle than nature; once aware of having 
been seen, she does not again expose herself to the gaze 
of soul.” 

All this is surely very unlike Manicheism, or even Pla- 
tonism. What, however, is to be said of Buddhism ? 

The first thing to be said of Buddhism is, that its doc- 
trines have been completely misunderstood by European 
scholars till a comparatively late period. In his Lectures 
of 1829, M. Cousin, when treating of the Indian systems, 
wisely declared himself obliged to omit all consideration of 
Buddhism for want of authentic data. It was about this 
time that Buddhist texts first began to be studied. In spite 
of the obscurity which must still for a long time continue 
to exist on a good many points, so much independent evi- 
dence has been brought to bear on the main parts of the 
system, that we can safely affirm of some doctrines that 
they are undoubtedly Buddhist, and of others that they are 
undoubtedly not. There are some doctrines which are con- 
ined to a single country—Tibet, for instance, or China. 
But others are found in Mongolia, Tibet, Nepal, Burmah, 

* Sdnkhya Karihd, p. 76. 
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Siam, and Ceylon; in short, wherever Buddhism is pro. 
fessed. 

Nothing can be more incorrect than to speak of Buddhism 
as a pantheis tie creed. It is, in the strictest sense of the 
term, atheistic. One of its cardinal doctrines is that all 
living beings are to be considered as essentially homoge- 
neous, and subject to the same fatal law of transmigration. 
The highest Devas or Brahmas may have once been men: 
they may become so again, and even be degraded to the 
condition of the vilest reptile; whilst the latter has the 
chance of one day becoming the Buddha. But the ae 
himself, though infinitely superior in = er and dignity, 
long as he lives, to the highest order of beings, 1s not God. 
his nature is not different from that of a toad or a dog; he 
has merely attained what all true Buddhists aspire to—the 
power of ceasing to be. He is not absorbed into the bosom 
of the Deity, for whom there is no place whatever in the 
system; he has simply become nothing. He has passed 
utterly away from the category of existence. He may be 
worship yped ‘by the grateful devotion of those who wish to 
follow in the steps which he taught them to tread; but this 
worship is not addressed to a living deity who can hear the 
prayers and praises of his votaries. The future, and as yet 
unborn, Buddha may perhaps help the living by his actual 
aid: but the Buddhas who have alr ‘eady atti ained the state 
of Nirvana, or annililation, have no power beyond what 
results from the acts they performed whilst yet livine. 

That the buddhist Nirvana consists in utter annihila- 
tion, and not in areturn of the human soul to the primal 
spirit, of whom the religion knows absolutely nothing, has 
been made evident by the independent labours of the most 
recent scholars. The first European who studied the an- 
cient and authoritative texts in the Sanskrit language was 
Burnouf; and he found this doctrine in them. Professor 
Wassiljew, »who has studied Buddhism at Pekin, in Chinese 
and Tibetan documents unknown to other Europeans, gives 
exactly the same view of the Nirvana; and the same result 1s 
derived from the texts collected by Gus Rev. Spence Hardy, 


who himself lived for twenty years among the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. The same doctrine will be found in the Life oj 


Gaudaina, translated from the Burmese book entitled Ma- 


> “Tn none of the standard authorities translated by M. Burnouf or Mr. 
Gogerley is there the slightest allusion to such a first cause, the existence of 
whom is incomp: itible with the ‘Fonds amental Buddhist dogma of the eternity 
of : I (XIst ence, si W ilso Nn, Es SAYS, il. 361. This is a point on which all 
cals are now agreed, and on which controyvers y is impossible. 
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lalengara Wottoo, by the Rev. Cephas Bennet, missionary of 
the American Baptist Union in burma. The truth of this 
interpretation has been verified by the most competent 
scholars, as Lassen, Wilson,® Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, and 
Max Miller.’ 

The “deliverance,” therefore, which the Buddhist reli- 
sion teaches one to attain is not deliverance from the 
shackles of matter, but from those of existence. Life, which 
was so holy in the eyes of the Persian, is oppressive to the 
imagination of the Buddhist ; the idea of a future state is 
simply odious to him. He believes in it as in a frightful 
necessity, from which he sees as yet no chance of being 
delivered. But the idea of a pure soul delivered from the 
body is inconceivable to him. We have seen how the 
Sankhya system, to which Buddhism is so closely allied, 
looks on the union of soul and body as subsisting solely for 
the advantage of the former. The Sankhya philosophy dis- 
tinctly teaches the existence of the soul, its individuality, 
and its being distinct from nature. This is precisely a point 
on which Buddhism parts company with the Sankhya phi- 
losophy, and falls immeasurably below it in a spiritual point 
of view. Burnouf’s Buddhist texts, in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, teach that “thought or mind (for the faculty is not 
distinguished from the subject) first appears with sensation, 
and does not survive it.””,. The texts collected by Mr. Spence 
Hardy give the following results :5— 

“The elements of sentient existence are called khandas, 
of which there are five constituents, literally five sections 
or heaps. 1. The organised body, or the whole of being, 
apart from the mental processes; 2. sensation; 3. percep- 
tion; 4. discrimination; 5. consciousness. ... . 

“Tt is evident that the four last of the khandas are re- 
sults, or properties, of the first; and if there be any thing 
equivalent to that which we call soul, it must be found 
under the first class. Now, there are twenty-eight members 


* “Utter extinction, as the great end and object of life, is also a funda- 
mental, and in some respects a peculiar, feature of Buddhism. Nirvana is 
nyo a blowing out, as if of a candle,—annihilation.” Wilson, Essays, 
ll, 362, 

’ “ Every Sanskrit scholar knows that Nirvana means ‘ blowing out,’ and 
not absorption. The human soul, when it arrives at its perfection, is blown 
out, iIs—we use the phraseology of the Buddhists—like a lamp ; it is not 
absorbed, as the Brahmans say, like a drop in the ocean.” Buddhism and 
Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 46. Lassen describes the Nirvana as “die vollstindige 
Vernichtung des denkenden Wesens, oder seine ginzliche Auslischung.” 
Indische Alterthumskunde, ii. 462. 


* Manual of Buddhism, pp. 388, 389. On the khandas, in Sanskrit skhan- 
das, see Burnouf, Introd. p. 491 et seq. 
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of the organised body; but among them no single entity is 
presented that we can regard as the primary and essential 
principle to which all the other parts are accessories. It is 
the office of life, or vitality, to keep together, or preserve, 
the constituents of the organised body; and here its office 
appears to cease. We are told that it 1s a wind, or air, that 
imparts the power by which the hand, or foot, or any other 
member, is moved; but it is said, again, that the principal 
cause of muscular action is the hita, or mind. When we 
search further, to find out what the mind 1s, we are still left 
in uncertainty as to its real nature. There are mental oper- 
ations presented of various classes, but we can find no in- 
strumentality by which these processes are conducted. The 
second khanda, sensation, is the result of contact, and can- 
not exist without it. The third, perception, and the fourth, 
discrimination, are equally derived or dependent ; they com- 
mence and cease simultaneously with contact. And of the 
fifth, consciousness, it is expressly stated it can only exist 
contemporaneously with the organised body. On some oc- 
casions mind is represented as being merely a result pro- 
duced by the impinging of thought upon the heart, as sight 
is produced by the contact of the eye with the outward 
form, or the ear with sound. At death, or consequent upon 
it, in the course of time, there is a dissolution, a ‘ breaking- 
up,’ as it is called, an entire evanishment of the whole of 
the khandas, and of every part of them. The elements that, 
whilst in juxtaposition, formed what we, in our ignorance, 
call a sentient being, no longer produce the same effect, as 
their relation to each other has ceased. Nor is it from want 
of precision in the language, or defect in the enumeration, 
that we are led to form these conclusions; as it is expressly 
stated to be a heterodox idea that represents the soul as 
‘flying happily away, lke a bird from its cage.’ At an- 
other time we are informed by Gétama, that none of the 
khandas taken separately are the self, and that taken 
conjointly they are not the self. There is no such thing, 
the home of a self apart from the five khandas. There can, 
therefore, according to Buddhism, be no such progress as 
transmigration, in the usual sense of the term; and I have 
not used it in any of my illustrations.” In like manner, M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire says,? “Les Soutrds i la main, Je 
soutiens que le Bouddha n’admet pas plus l'dme de homme 
quil n’admet Dieu. Je ne crois pas qu ‘il soit possible de 
citer un seul texte bouddhique ot la distinction la plus 
simple et la plus vulgaire de ’Ame et du corps soit établie, 


* Le Bouddha et sa Religion; Avertissement sur le Nirvana. 
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ni paraisse méme soupgonnée.” Professor Max Miiller" gives 
his judgment on the subject in the very words of Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire. “‘ Buddhism has no God; it has not 
even the confused and vague notion of a Universal Spirit, in 
which the human soul, according to the orthodox doctrine 
of Brahmanism and the Sankhya philosophy, may be ab- 
sorbed. Nor does it admit nature, in the proper sense of 
the word; and it ignores that profound division between 
spirit and matter which form the system and the glory of 
Kapila.” 

It is idle, therefore, to seek to account for the presence 
of a certain doctrine in the West, where it had been known 
for centuries, by the influence of an Eastern religion in 
which it is wholly unknown. 


Let us, however, look at the question from another side, 
and examine the different historical phenomena which are 
supposed to furnish evidence of Oriental, or rather Indian, 
influences. These, according to the more judicious parti- 
sans of the Oriental hypothesis, are not visible till the last 
period of the Greek philosophy, in which they make their 
first appearance with the Neo-Pythagoreans. They are said 
to be visible in Philo and the Neo-Platonists, in the Jewish 
Kabbala, in the Essenes and Therapeute, in Gnostic and 
other Christian sects, in the doctrines of Christian asceti- 
cism, in Sabianism, in Manicheism, and, at a later period, 
in Mohammedan Sufism. 

The Eastern influences which are thought to be visible 
in these phenomena are supposed to have penetrated into 
the West in consequence of the interchange of ideas which 
had been facilitated by the different Hellenic kingdoms 
founded in Asia and Egypt by the successors of Alexander. 
But the extent of this interchange of ideas may be measured 
by the fact that the Greek language spread throughout the 
Kast, whilst it is hardly an exaggeration to say that not a 
Greek learned an Eastern language. Whilst Greek ideas 
and civilisation, therefore, penetrated widely and deeply 
into the heart of Eastern countries, there is no evidence 
whatever of a corresponding influence of the East upon the 
Western mind. We know how deeply, owing to the use of 
the French language, French ideas took root during the last 
century in Germany and Russia, and how little Russian or 
German ideas penetrated into France. But if we can ima- 
sine Russian or German sovereigns, together with all their 
courtiers, to have been of French origin, and to have enter- 

0 Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p, 20. 
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tained the most contemptuous feeling towards the histories, 
languages, literatures, and religions of their subjects, and to 
have favoured for centuries, by all the means in their power. 
a civilisation exclusively French, we shall the better under- 
stand the condition of the countries which were subjected to 
Hellenic rule. It is quite certain that Phoenicia and Syria, 
as far as the Euphrates, were thoroughly hellenised; that, at 
the time of the Christian era, the whole of its civilisation 
was exclusively Greek. The old national elements had not, 
indeed, wholly disappeared; but they were thrust aside into 
the shade, and had no opportunity of displaying themselves, 
Seleucia on the Tigris was a focus of Greek civilisation for 
the populations of Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Under the 
lone rule of the Arsacide, who took the significant title 
of Philhellenes upon their coins, Greek arts, religion, and 
philosophy prevailed in the Parthian empire; and the na- 
tional religion, though professed by the sovereigns, was 
allowed to fall into decay. The revolution by which the 
Sassanide came to the throne is described as a national 
reaction against the Greek religion and philosophy. “ For 
five hundred years’ Ardschir is fabled to have written to 
the Persian chieftains, “the sword of Aristotle the philo- 
sopher has been destroying you!” Artavasdes, king of Ar- 
menia in the time of Cicero, wrote Greek tragedies and 
historical works, which were known to Plutarch. We have 
monumental evidence of the official use of the Greek lan- 
suage and mythology in Nubia and Abyssinia. <A native 
king of Axum, at the end of the first century, is described 
AS ypau“paTov EAAnVIKOYV EuTrecpos ; and, what is still more 
remarkable, Greek civilisation took deep root in many tribes 
of the indomitable Arab race."! The arts and sciences of 
Greece penetrated still farther into the East. The Indian 
astronomy and mathematics bear indisputable marks of 
Greek influences, which a high authority considers as even 
visible in the epic and dramatic poetry of India.” 

The few native Eastern writers who, like Berosus and 
Manetho, attempted to interest the Greek public in their 
national histories were themselves completely hellenised. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, who undertook to enlighten 
their countrymen as to the religions of foreign nations never 
failed to transfer their own theological or philosophical con- 
ceptions to the objects of foreign worship. The Egyptian 


' See Renan, Hist. des Langues Sémitiques, i. 299, 300, and the authori- 
ties referred to. 

'- Lassen, Ludische Alterthumskunde, ii, 1125, 1133, sq. The very days 
of the weck are named after the planets, in imitation of the Greeks. See also 
Weber, Indische Studien, i, 400, ii. 166-169. 
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Neith became Athene, and Ptah Hephestus, from some re- 
semblance which was fancied to exist between the Egyptian 
and the Greek names. Heracles and Dionysus were dis- 
covered among the gods of India, and Zeus in the princi- 
pal deity of every country ; and when the attributes of the 
Greek divinity had been transferred to the foreign one, the 
problem was considered as solved. The solitary and aus- 
tere lives of the Indian ascetics struck the imagination of 
Greck travellers, who reported what they had seen; but we 
have no evidence that they took any pains to enquire into 
what these ascetics believed or taught.!3 There are really, 
therefore, no antecedent grounds for supposing that the re- 
ligious or philosophical doctrines of the Kast penetrated into 
the West; whilst there is positive evidence on the other hand 
that Greek and Christian doctrines penetrated deeply into 
the East, even into countries where the government was in 
the hand of native princes. It is even asserted by so com- 
petent a scholar as Weber that the entire system of the 
Avatiaras, which was quite unknown to the earlier Hindus, 
was suggested to them by the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Part of the legend of Krishna, at least, seems to 
have been imitated from the life of Christ. 

We have said that the more judicious partisans of the 
Oriental hypothesis no longer profess to discover Eastern 
influences in the first periods of the Greek philosophy. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it might have been necessary to 
show that Plato himself was not a teacher of Eastern doc- 
trines, as he is in fact represented in Dean Milman’s History 
of Christianity. But in presence of the many deeply learned 
and thoroughly scientific works which have appeared in 
recent times in illustration of the Platonic system, it can- 
not be doubted that the historical antecedents of every por- 
tion of that system are perfectly known, and that every one 
ofthem is purely Hellenic. The originality of Plato does not 
consist in the invention of absolutely new doctrines; all 
the philosophical systems anterior to and contemporaneous 
with him have contributed to the formation of his own. 
lhere is, perhaps, not a single doctrine of his of which the 
rudiments may not be clearly traced to one or more of his 


'S Lassen has collected (ii. 621, sq.) all the information which the Greeks 
are found to have possessed of India. He excuses and explains away as many 
of their blunders as possible, and he exaggerates the accuracy of the truer 
statements. The only Indian doctrine which he is able to discover is that 
about life and death. We confess we can only see a commonplace. such as 
the Greeks often used in describing the ideas of barbarians, in what Professor 
Lassen quotes (p. 699) from Megasthenes, If he really had accurate ideas on 
the subject, why does he say nothing of transmigration ? 
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predecessors. The originality of his genius consists in the 
consummate power with which he mastered all the conse- 
quences involved in the thoughts which had been uttered be- 
fore him, brought them to bear on each other, and combined 
them into one harmonious system. This is now generally 
recognised; and it is no less generally admitted that the 
Eastern travels which have been attributed to him, as well 
as to Empedocles, Pythagoras, and other ancient philoso- 
phers, are the invention of writers who lived several centu- 
ries after the times of which they speak. 

Some writers then are judicious in ceasing to look in 
Platonism for Oriental elements which are certainly not 
there. But if they are judicious in retiring from a position 
which is manifestly no longer tenable, they are not the less 
short-sighted in persisting to defend the outworks of the 
citadel of which the enemy is already in possession. If it 
be granted that the first two periods of Greek philosophy are 
free from Oriental elements, it is impossible to prove the pre- 
sence of these elements in the third, because all the main 
arguments that affect this third period are equally applicable 
to the first and second, and if confessedly worthless in the 
latter case must be equally so in the former. 

Of all the Greek systems, Stoicism is that which contains 
the most striking points of resemblance to Indian systems. 
It is a Pantheism according to which all substances emanate 
from the Divinity and flow back into him; or rather there is 
but one substance, of which all phenomena are but modifica- 
tions, all of them essentially homogeneous, and ever passing 
one into theother. All things are determined by an eternal 
necessity, and in virtue of this law the universe is periodically 
and for ever subject to alternate revolutions of destruction 
and renovation. The moral ideal of the Stoic sage consists 
in a total indifference or avda@eva with reference to all ex- 
ternal goods and evils; and some philosophers went so far 
as to assert that all pleasures were in themselves contrary 
to man’s true nature, and therefore unlawful. It would be 
easy to quote extracts from Indian philosophy most strikingly 
similar in thought to passages from the Stoic philosophy. Yet 
no one would now contend that Stoicism had derived any of 
its ideas from Indian sources. The genealogy of Stoicism is 
too well known. We are too well acquainted with its direct 
obligations to the Cynic philosophy, to Heraclitus, to the 
school of Megara, to Aristotle himself. and to the two Acade- 
mies, to be obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis of a 
foreign origin, in itself historically improbable, and of which 
no external evidence can be produced. To the eye of the 
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philosophical historian, the system most nearly akin to Stoi- 
cism is the one which seems to differ the most from it, and 
which no one would think of deriving from an Oriental 
source. Stoicism and Epicureanisin have the same starting- 
point ; both think cheaply of pure speculation, except as far 
as it can be brought to bear on ethics; the aim of wisdom 
according to both is the deliverance of human subjectivity 
from objective reality, and this aim is finally attained ac- 
cording to both in the same way. The atapagia of the 
Epicureans is almost identical with the ama@ea of the 
Stoics. It is Epicurus who says, according to Cicero, 
“Nullum sapienti esse tempus, etsi uratur, torqueatur, 
secetur, quin possit exclamare, (Quam pro nihilo puto I" 
The case of Stoicism is one which ought to teach us 
caution against admitting a foreign origin for any Greek 
system of philosophic thought, unless satisfactory historical 
evidence of such an origin can be produced. When the 
spirit of philosophical speculation is once awakened, certain 
problems are sure sooner or later to present themselves ; and 
it is not wonderful if very similar solutions are arrived at, 
or if very similar processes of thought are gone through, by 
thoroughly independent thinkers in very different parts of 
the world. It has been remarked that parts of the Arabian 
Al Gazzali’s philosophy bear a most startling resemblance to 
parts of Descartes’ Méditations. There are parts of Fichte’s 
Bestemmung des Menschen which read as if closely imitated 
from berkeley’s Dialogues.° Yet such resemblances by no 
means imply an identity of fundamental principle, or even 2 
general affinity of thought, between two systems. But we 
should be particularly cautious against assuming a real 
historical connection between systems whose resemblance 
to each other may be derived from the characteristic tend- 
ency common to both. As long as philosophical specula- 
tion is cultivated, we may expect to meet with materialists, 
idealists, sceptics, and mystics; and we shall understand but 
little of philosophy if we are astonished when coincidences 
are found between the arguments of sceptics in different 
ages and countries, or between the conclusions of mystics. 
_ The last remark, though almost an obvious truism, is 
important here, for it meets the only apparently strong 


' Tuse. Quest. vy. 26. Plutarch says: "Emixovpos 3& Kal yeAay noe Tais 
vrepBodais Tov mepi Td Gama voohuatos moAAdKis Kduvovta toy copdv. Von 
posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. iii. 10. 

' See Max Miiller’s very instructive discussion of the coincidences be- 
tween the Greek and Indian doctrines of the five elements, in his Beztrdge 
zur Kenntniss der Indischen Philosophie; 1. “ Kanada’s Vaicgeshika Lehre.” 
Zeitschrift d.d. Morg. Gesellschaft, vi. 18. 
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point in the argument of those who sce Oriental influences 
in the later Greek philosophy. Most of the coincidences, 
real and imaginary, that have been produced as existing 
between this and Eastern systems, exist also between these 
and the earlier Greek philosophy. There are, however, 
some doctrines and tendencies which are only found in the 
later Greek philosophy ; and these at least, it may be said, 
must be attributed to a foreign origin. During the first 
two periods philosophy had been a thoroughly independent 
science. Theology was at best only a branch of philoso- 
phy, and the latter was often openly hostile to religion, 
In the third period, which may be considered as beginning 
with the Neo-Pythagoreans, philosophy becomes the hand- 
maid to theology ; it is no longer pursued for its own sake, 
but as a means to an end which lies beyond it; ethics 
assume a religious character; holiness is looked up to rather 
than morality; divine revelation and union with the Divinity 
take precedence of purely rational speculation. The gravest 
philosophers occupy themselves with magic and theurgy. 
That Christianity helped to promote this tendency in the 
rival heathen philosophy is certain, but it did not create 
it; for the tendency itself existed before the appearance of 
Christianity, and no doubt contributed in its degree to the 
success not only of Christianity, but of those dangerous sects 
which seemed for a time to have supplied the moral and in- 
tellectual wants of the age even more adequately than Chris- 
tianity itself. 

but this tendency is not to be explained by reference to 
external causes, but by the exact place, which it occupies in 
the history of philosophy. It appears at a time when the 
whole productive energy of the Greek philosophy had long 
been spent, when the controversy between rival systems of 
the Stoics and Epicureans had proved fatal to both, and 
when the sceptics had already drawn the conclusion that 
human reason was impotent to discover or verify the truth. 
The Greek philosophy had passed through every stage except 
the last, and this alone remained for it,—mysticism. If hu- 
man reason be impotent by itself to attain truth, some prin- 
ciple higher than reason, or at least different from it, may 
yet satisfy the imperishable yearnings of the soul. It is not 
until Faust has passed tlirough scepticism that he turns to 
magic. 

No one, perhaps, has better understood than M. Cousin 
the historical necessity which determined the entire cha- 
racter of Greek philosophy during its last period. His ac- 
count of mysticism in general, and its origin in previous 
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forms of speculation, so admirably explains the tendencies 
of the later Greek philosophy, that when he comes to that 
portion of his subject he is not obliged, like Ritter, to look 
out for external causes altogether foreign to the Greek mind. 
“The reason of the religious character of the third and last 
epoch of the Greek philosophy by internal movement is the 
necessary progress of this philosophy.” But to this “funda- 
mental cause” he adds external causes, such as the political 
state of the world, and particularly the contact of the Greek 
with the Eastern mind. Of this contact there is evidence 
enough, but the active process is all on one side ; the Eastern 
mind was profoundly affected by Greek influences ; but, put- 
ting Judaism and Christianity out of the question, 1t is in 
vain that we seek for proof that the Greek mind was influ- 
enced by the Eastern. We see Hellenism where Dr. Milman 
and others see Orientalism. 

The origin of the Essenes is, or rather was, one of the 
difficult problems of Jewish history. Considerable light has, 
however, been thrown upon it by some recent critical re- 
searches. The only question can be, whether Essenism is a 
natural and spontaneous, however one-sided, development of 
Judaism, as Ewald and Ritschl have maintained, or whether 
its peculiarities are not rather owing to the influence of 
Greek ideas, which were not less widely disseminated in 
Palestine than in other Eastern countries. It is certainly 
no longer necessary to discuss M. Matter’s hypothesis, tracing 
the doctrines and institutions of Essenes and Therapeutz to 
the Zend-Avesta. The hypothesis may be allowed to rest 
by the side of that which traces the Gospel of St. John to 
the same source. It has been shown by Zeller that all the 
characteristics of the Essenes, such as their entire social 
organisation, their novitiates, their meals, the mystery of 
their doctrinal books, their unbloody sacrifices, their absti- 
nence from flesh, from wine, from marriage, and from the 
use of oil, their prohibition of oaths, their doctrine of the 
etherial nature of the soul and its imprisonment in the body, 
together with their cultus of the sun (and probably of wa- 
ter), are simply characteristics of the contemporaneous Neo- 
Pythagorean philosophy. The identity of the Essene and 
Neo-Pythagorean characteristics is so evident that Ritschl 
does not attempt to deny the probability of a historical filia- 
tion between the two doctrines. He maintains, however,’® 
that Essenism was long in existence before Neo-Pythagore- 
anism, and has therefore a greater right to be considered 


16 . * Ty . 99 2 ryt? * ry ‘ . 
_-° In his article “ Ueber die Essener,”’ in the 7 iibingen Theologische Jahr- 
biicher of 1855. 
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the parent doctrine. Nigidius Figulus, who was the contem- 
porary of Cicero, has generally, on the authority of the lat- 
ter, been considered as the founder of Neo-P ythagoreanism : 

whereas the Essenes are spoken of by Josephus as already 
in existence in the time of Jonathan, B.c. 161-145. The ques- 
tion of the comparative antiquity of the two doctrines has 
been discussed by Zeller in a remarkable dissertation," in 
which he produces a large mass of historical evidence prov- 

ing that what is called Neo-Pythagoreanism was in existence 
several hundred years before the time of Nigidius Figulus. 
This would already be decisive of the question; but Zeller 

further doubts, and with reason, whether the simple asser- 
tion of Josephus, as to the existence of the Essenes in the 
middle of the second century before Christ, is to be uncon- 
ditionally accepted. 

The Therapeutx have generally been supposed to be allied 
to the Essenes. Dr. Déllinger, however, justly observes that 
there is no external evidence of this, and that the charac- 
teristic (that is, the Neo-Pythagorean) doctrines of the Ks- 
senes are nowhere attributed to them. We are not quite so 
sure that he is right in thinking them altogether free from 
Greek influences. The question is an extremely difficult 
one. That they were, however, untouched by any foreign 
Oriental influence must be taken for granted, until some 
necessity can be proved for such a hypothesis, or until some 
external evidence of it can be produced. 

The sources of Philo’s doctrines are so plainly visible on 
the very surface of his writings, that it is difficult to under- 
stand why one should attribute to him a knowledge of sources 
of which he is apparently unconscious. All Philo’s writings 
are devoted to the task of harmonising the Jewish religion 
with the results of Greek philosophy. In this process “the 
Jewish element has sometimes the advantage; but in most 
cases, perhaps, the Greek is dominant. Not “unfrequently 
the two dinnasilenst elements are found together. Philo’s 
genius was not of the creative order; and the result of his 
speculation i IS @ mere syncretism of heterogeneous materials. 
which he has not succeeded in bringing into systematic 
unity, and which rarely fail to betray their origin. No 
writer enables us to say with equal certainty, this proposi- 
tion is taken from Plato, this from Aristotle, this from the 
Stoics, this from the Old Testament. He was not a deep or 
subtle thinker; and he has added but little to the intellec- 
tual capital he has borrowed. It is but rarely that we have 


“Ucber den Zusammenhange des Essiiismus mit dem Griechenthum,” in 
the -, ologise he Jahrbiicher of 1856. 
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a difficulty in tracing his conclusions back to the principles 
from which they are derived. Conclusions and principles 
lie close together. We do not know that he can be held to 
speak more strongly than Plato of matter as the source of 
all disorder and evil; but it is certain that he could not 
speak otherwise after having admitted the principle, ex 
nihilo nihil fit, and ascribed all the order in the universe 
to the Logos. Philo’s dualism at least is purely Platonic. 
His doctrines of emanation and ecstasy are, however, at first 
sight, less easy to reconcile with the current of Greek specu- 
lation. Brandis thus describes the first of these doctrines :"* 
“The relation of the world to the deity he conceived of 
partly as the extension (éxteivecy) of the latter to the former 
. or as the filling of the void by the boundless fullness of 
God . . . partly under the image of effulgence: the primal 
existence was then looked upon by him as the pure light 
which shed its beams all around, the Logos as the nearest 
circle of light proceeding from it, each single power as a 
separate ray of the primordial light, and the universe as an 
illumination of matter, fading away more and more in pro- 
portion to its distance from the primal light.” The first 
thing to be observed with reference to this doctrine, whether 
found in Philo or in later systems, is that the notion of ema- 
nation is, as we have already seen, not at all foreign to Greek 
philosophy. It is an essential notion of the Stoic system, to 
which Philo is indebted for so many of his own ideas, and 
from which, indeed, he has borrowed almost the whole of his 
ethical doctrine. In the second place, we must admit with 
Zeller’ that Philo himself hardly seems to be conscious of 
the importance of the doctrine in question, as he never 
makes use of it to explain the imperfection of derived being, 
as he would have certainly done if he had borrowed it from 
a system similar, for instance, to any of the Gnostic heresies 
which sprang up after his time, or to one of the Brahmanic 
philosophies. Owing to his attachment to Plato, Philo’s 
doctrine is less materialistic than that of the Stoics, to 
Which he has given an altogether Platonic colouring. 
The doctrine of ecstasy is found for the first time in Philo. 
It reappears, with less distinctness, however, in Plutarch, 
and is one of the most prominent features of Neo-Platonism. 
“ Article “ Philon,”’ in Dr, Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, : a 
The of tosophie der Griechen, iii. 617 (1st ed.); but see the entire section. 
> Supposition of any derivation of Philo’s doctrine from Indian sources 1s 
sufficiently met by Georgii (Die neuesten Autfassungen der Alexandrin. Reli- 


§10ns-philosophic), in Iligen’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, 1839, 
3 Heft, p. 62. iss 
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Were the doctrine peculiar to Philo, it might be argued, with 
some degree of plausibility, that a latent Jewish element had 
some share in the production of a notion apparently so new 
to the Greek mind. but the writings of Plotinus give the 
plainest proof that this notion had become an absolutely 
necessary complement to all the later forms of Greek specu- 
lation. The difficulty which is so often felt on the subject 
simply arises from a misconception of the history of philo- 
sophy in general. The doctrine of ecstasy implies the mys- 
tical stage of speculation. Now this stage is never reached 
till all others have been passed through. To look for ecstasy, 
or for any other mystical doctrine, in Parmenides, Plato, or 
Aristotle, is, therefore, like judging of the fruit of a tree be- 
fore the proper season has come. That ecstasy, or at least 
some similar doctrine, is the natural, if not necessary, fruit 
of mystical speculation is certain from the history of all phi- 
losophies. Why should Greek philosophy be less impotent 
to produce it than the Indian or the German? Why must 
it be considered original in India, and borrowed in Alex- 
andria? Where did Jacob Boehme learn his theosophy ? 
Is the “intellectual intuition’? to be explained by the in- 
fluence on Schelling of Indian or Alexandrian philosophy, 
or by the exact place which he fills in the history of Ger- 
man philosophy ? The doctrine of ecstasy is found in India 
only where it ought to be looked for,—not in the Nyaya, or 
even in the Sankhya of Kapila, but in the Yogism of Pa- 
tanjali. It would be indeed astonishing if we found it in 
the system of Epicurus ; but it is only natural that we should 
find it in the systems of Philo or Porphyry. 

Although the doctrine of ecstasy could not have been 
developed as a philosophical theory in any of the earlier 
systems, It must not be supposed that elements were wanting 
there, which might necessarily assume a new importance 
when viewed by the light of a later philosophy. Plato 
acknowledges pavia and év@ovciacpos as direct means of 
communication between the deity and the human soul. 
They cannot, however, play a very important part in a 
system where the highest objects of science are the Ideas 
(for a personal God is no essential doctrine of Plato), and 
where its only organ is dialectics. But it is clear that in 
systems like those of Philo or Plotinus, where God is the 
one great object of knowledge, and knowledve itself is only 
sought for the sake of acquiring holiness, évOovcvacpos must 
be looked upon in a quite different light. All those passages 
of Plato which speak of the @éa tév évTas dvtwy would sug- 
gest meanings not contemplated by the author. If we fur- 
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ther take into consideration Aristotle's doctrine of the vods 
ag an organ of immediate knowledge, wherein identity is 
effected between the subject and object of cognition, we 
shall not perhaps find it difficult to conceive how, in sys- 
tems of a profoundly mystical character, the notion of ecstasy 
may have been developed. 

It has for a long time been assumed, as an undoubted 
fact, that Gnosticism is largely indebted to Orientalism for 
some, if net most, of its characteristic doctrines. The an- 
cients never suspected this. They invariably represent the 
Gnostic heresies as the produce of Greek philosophy. “The 
philosophers,” says Tertullian, in a well-known passage, “are 
the patriarchs of the heretics.” It is also well known how 
the author of the Philosophumena undertakes to prove this 
by pointing out the Greek sources whence each of the 
heresiarchs has drawn his doctrine ; and if he is not always 
successful in convincing the critical reader of the present 
day, he has at least produced sufficient evidence to show 
that the Oriental colour which was supposed to be attached 
to some of these systems is purely imaginary. It has been 
customary to designate some of these systems as Oriental, 
and others as Hellenising; but so arbitrary have been the 
judgments which have presided over these attempts at clas- 
sification, that sects which are classed by some historians as 
decidedly Hellenising are classed by others as decidedly Ori- 
ental in their origin. Sects too which, if judged by their 
characteristic doctrines, would have as much right as any 
to be classed as Oriental, belong geographically to the west 
of Europe. 

The leading doctrines of Gnosticism may be said to con- 
sist in assuming the absolute opposition of mind and matter ; 
a supreme and inaccessible God ; a series of emanations ever 
crowing less and less pure in proportion as they recede from 
their origin and as they approach to contact with matter ; 
the creation of the world by the Demiurgus; and the re- 
storation, through Christ, of mind which had been polluted 
by its intercourse with matter. The person of Christ was 
conceived docetically, that is, his human nature was sup- 
posed to be a mere deceptive appearance. With the excep- 
tion of the notion of a restoration through Christ, all these 
doctrines are of a purely Greek origin; and if we look more 
closely into the details of each system, it is impossible to 
point out a single doctrine which, if not directly borrowed 
from Judaism or Christianity, is not traceable to the Greek 
philosophy. The doctrines of the Ophites, perhaps the oldest 
Gnostics known to us, stand in the closest possible relation- 
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ship to the doctrines of Philo; the system of Valentinus is 
chiefly Platonic; that of Basilides contains Stoic and Peri- 
patetic elements ;*? and Marcion’s system is the nearest ap- 
proach to orthodox Christianity, from which it is, however, 
chiefly separated by its Platonic dualism, its Demiurgus, and 
kindred ideas. It has been asserted, but not proved, that 
the hypostasising of the different emanations 1s Oriental. 
Gnosticism was a philosophy of religion. It admitted a 
speculative monotheism, and rejected the popular Greek 
mythology; but this could not prevent it from having a 
mythology of its own. ‘The old mythology had personified 
the elements and powers of nature; in later times abstract 
ideas were personified, and such deities as Persuasion, Good- 
luck, Wealth, Friendship, and Necessity, were added to the 
Pantheon. Plato’s writings had made every one familiar 
with a number of beautiful philosophical myths of his own 
invention ; and we cannot see why personifications of Nous, 
Aletheia, Anthropos, and Ecclesia, and their mythical his- 
tory, should be considered as wearing a more Oriental as- 
pect than the myth according to which Eros is made the 
child of Penia and Poros, or the still earlier one in which 
Eunomia, Dike, and Eirene are daughters of Zeus and The- 
mis, and in which Hesychia is the daughter of Dike. The 
real difference between the old and the Gnostic mythologies 
is, that the former was produced by the spontaneous and 
unconscious growth of popular feeling, whilst the latter was 
the work of deliberate philosophic reflection. That personi- 
fication of abstract conceptions which Neander and others 
consider as an essential characteristic of Oriental theosophy 
is notoriously characteristic of the poorest and least imagina- 
tive of all ancient mythologies—the Roman. And Neander 
himself, who contrasts “ Greek speculation” with “ Oriental 
tuition, is obliged to allow that “in all cases where the 
latter theory becomes more speculative, it passes into the 
former. ... On the other hand, whenever the former con- 
ception, assuming a more poetic dress, strives to present it- 
self more vividly to the imagination, it passes imperceptibly 
into the latter; and this it might do with a distinct con- 
sciousness that the whole was but a symbolical dress, whereby 
abstract conceptions were to be rendered more vivid to the 
imagination.” Ile gives an excellent example from Plotinus, 





°° Jacobi (Basilidis Philosophi Guostici Sententie) sees chiefly Platonism 
in Basilides. But see Ublhorn’s Basilidianische System mit besonderes Riick- 
sicht auf die Angaben des Hippolytus ; and particularly Baur’s article, ‘* Das 
System des Gnostikers Basilides und die neuesten Auffassungen desselben,” 
in the Thevlogische Jahrbiicher of 1856. m 
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in which this philosopher represents matter “as seized with 
a longing for light or the soul, and describes how it darkens 
the light in attempting to embrace it.” He might also have 
remembered the old systems of Greek philosophy, according 
to which IToXewos 0 tatnp tavtev, Netkos, Brin, and such- 
like abstract entities, were hypostasised and made to appear 
as agents in the formation ofthe universe. It might indeed 
be supposed that Church historians had never seen the frag- 
ments of the early Greek philosophers. 

The first really important attempt to identify Gnostic 
with Indian, and particularly with Buddhist, ideas was 
made in 1828 by Isaac J. Schmidt,*! one of the first scholars 
who undertook the special study of Buddhism from original 
texts. He was followed by Baur, in two very remarkable 
works,—one on the Manichean system, the other on the 
Christian Gnosis. Neander and many other writers adopted 
the same hypothesis. The only writer of name who reso- 
lutely set his face against it from the first was Gieseler, who, 
in a review~ of Schmidt’s essay, protested against it as 
unsupported by evidence, and as wholly unnecessary to 
explain phenomena which had their origin much closer at 
hand. Even Baur made very little use of the hypothesis in 
his masterly explanation of the Gnostic systems; and he 
seems to have completely abandoned it at a later period, for 
there is no trace of it in his more recent writings on Gnos- 
ticism. The manifest objection to Schmidt’s essay is that 
it proves too much; for if the evidence be good for the 
Buddhist origin of Gnostic ideas, it is equally good for the 
same origin of Platonism. Nor does he shrink from this 
conclusion. He considers the Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophies as bearing evident marks of Indian influences. 
This would alone be sufficient to condemn his view in the 
judgment of all judicious critics at the present day. Another 
objection no less serious is that his representation of Bud- 
dhism is erroneous. The points of resemblance which he dis- 
covers between Buddhism and Western systems of thought 
(for instance, the opposition between spirit and matter) are 
not really Buddhist at all. If the view we have given of 
Buddhism in this article, in accordance with the best Ori- 
entalists of the day, be correct, Schmidt’s view is absolutely 
wrong. And it is wholly on the data supplied by Schmidt, 
that Baur, Neander, and a host of other writers have based 
the hypothesis of a connection between Buddhism and Gnos- 


ae Ceber die Verwandtschaft der qnostisch-theosophischen Lehren mit den 
Religions- Systemen des Orients, vorziiglich des Buddhaismus, 
~ In the Studien und Kritiken of 1830. 
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ticism. It would be most unjust not to state, that Schmidt’s 
translations from the Mongolian versions of Sanskrit docu- 
ments are so literal that Burnouf declares that they might 
serve in general as translations of the original Sanskrit 
texts. Burnouf, however, finds fault with his renderings 
of very important technical terms; and it is not difficult to 
perceive that he has borrowed many of these terms from 
European philosophy. The Platonism, therefore, which he 
discovers in Buddhist texts is only what he has himself 
unconsciously added to them. 

Few persons have contributed so much as Professor 
Lassen to the spread of accurate notions respecting every 
branch of Indian archeology. It is therefore the more to 
be regretted that he has lent the weight of his high autho- 
rity to the revival of what ought certainly now to be re- 
garded as an exploded hypothesis.** He has reproduced the 
arguments which Baur used upwards of thirty years ago, at 
atime when Buddhism had not yet been critically studied, 
and which he would certainly not have used had he been 
in possession of that information on the subject which 1s to 
be found in Professor Lassen’s own work on India. To these 
arguments the learned Professor adds a considerable num- 
ber of coincidences between Indian and Gnostic and other 
Western doctrines, which are sometimes, though rarely, 
undeniable ; but we do not find a single one which would 
be likely to have much weight with his learned colleague, 
Dr. Brandis. 

Baur and Neander had both derived the docetice concep- 
tion of Christ from the Indian doctrine of the Maya, or 
divine illusion. The two doctrines are, in fact, not only 
different but utterly at variance with each other. Gnostic 
docetism is founded on the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and matter, and the doctrine cf Maya on an absolute 
negation of dualism. Another objection is that put forth 
by Professor Lassen ; the doctrine of Mayé is comparatively 
modern, and probably more recent than Gnostic docetism. 
The same thing is true of the doctrine of the Indian Tri- 
murti, to which Baur was disposed to attach importance, 
and which used to be considered as the most ancient and 
important of Indian doctrines. And may we not boldly 
assert the same thing of the doctrine of the Adi-Buddha, 
with which Professor Lassen compares the supreme God of 
the Gnosties ? 

It seems utterly incomprehensible that one should look 
to Buddhism for the origin of the most strikingly theisti¢ 


*3 In the third volume of his Zndische Alterthumshunde. 
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feature of Gnosticism, when Platonism, Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity are so much closer at hand. The notion of the 
Adi-Buddha is allowed by the unanimous consent of compe- 
tent scholars to be a foreign excrescence on the essentially 
atheistic system of Buddhism.* It was always a purely 
local doctrine; it never took deep root where it was admitted ; 
and it cannot be traced with certainty farther back than 
the tenth century after Christ. The evidence to which Pro- 
fessor Lassen appeals in behalf of its antiquity is extremely 
unsatisfactory. Ile refers, in the first place, to some coins 
of the Turushka kings.*° On one of these the inscription 
is “probably” Odi Bod; on another, “ when perfect,” Odz 
Bod Samana, which in Sanskrit would be Adi Buddha (ra- 
mana. Now, even if we allow these inscriptions on these 
ancient coins to be rightly read, it still remains to be proved 
that they involve that conception of a supreme divinity 
which is so repugnant to the genuine system of Buddhism. 
And Professor Lassen is almost compelled*® to confess that 
the term Samana, which is found on the second coin, is fatal 
to this supposition. Qramana simply means “ pious person; 
it was originally applied to Brahman ascetics. 

Another argument is drawn from a tope at Sanchi near 
Bhilsa, which Professor Lassen believes to be more ancient 
than Christianity. In places where the doctrine of the Adi- 
Buddha is admitted, that supreme deity is typified by a pair 
of eyes placed on each of the four sides of either the base or 
the crown of the building. On the topes of mortal Buddhas 
the eyes occupy the sides of the basement. A specimen of 
the first kind is represented in the third compartment of 
the inner face of the left-hand pillar of the eastern gate- 
way at Sanchi, in which the two eyes are placed one above 
the other.*? Now Professor Lassen candidly observes, that 
it is well worth examining accurately whether the two eyes 
which typify the Adi-Buddha are of the same antiquity as 
the building itself; but it is obvious that, even were this 


“+ “ Adi-Buddha... . ist den Tibetern, Mongolen und Chinesen durchaus 
unbekannt, und in ihren Biichern findet sich keine Spur von ihm.’’ Schmidt, 
Mém. de l Acad. de St. Petersbourg, i. 97. Csoma de Coéros has shown that 
the doctrine was not introduced into Central India till the tenth century. 
Asiatic Researches, xx. 488. See also his “ Note on the origin of the Kala- 
Chakra and Adi-Buddha Systems,” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. ii. p. 59. Cf, Wilson, Essays, ii. 361. 

* Indische Alterthumshunde, ii. 849. 

* “ Ein Widerspruch mit den spiitern Ansichten von den hichsten gittli- 
chen Wesen der Buddhistischen Religion liegt in dem Beinamen Cramana, 


Welchen sonst nur den frommen Anhingern derselben beigelegt wird.” Jb. 851. 
*’ Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xiii. p. 109. 
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point satisfactorily established, the premisses from which he 
draws his conclusions have yet to be proved. The antiquity 
of the building being also taken for granted, it is surely 
conceivable that the habit of connecting the two eyes ina 
certain position on the topes with the notion of the Adi- 
Buddha may be extremely modern. 

Let us now examine some other points of resemblance 
said to exist between Gnostic and Indian ideas. 

Valentinus, we are told, taught that the world would be 
destroyed by fire: the Buddhists have a doctrine somewhat 
similar; but surely so had the Stoics, and so had Hera- 
clitus and Anaximander long before ‘them, perhaps even 
before Buddhism came into existence. Some Gnostic sects 
admitted a system of heavens, or superterrestrial worlds: so 
do the Buddhists; but so again did the Pythagoreans and 
other Greek philosophers. ‘The Marcionites looked upon 
Justice as the attribute of the Demiurgus, and the law of 
the world governed by him. With this doctrine Professor 
Lassen, like Baur, compared the Buddhist notion that every 
thing in this life is a consequence of something that has 
happened in a previous existence. We can see no real 
resemblance between these two doctrines ; but even if there 
were, it would be impossible to forget that Pythagoras and 
Plato had taught the doctrine which the Marcionites are 
supposed to have borrowed from India, but which they really 
did not hold. And when such Buddhist expressions as 
that fluidity is the dharma of water are quoted in illustra- 
tion of the resemblance between Buddhism and Gnosticism, 
we are much more inclined to compare with Buddhism on 
the point the Stoic definition of _epappevn, ni amely, O TOU 
KOo Mou AOYOS 1) VOMOS TOV EV TO KOTUM TpoVvola “SxotKov- 
pévov, only the Buddhists do not acknowledge zpovora, as 
Professor Lassen is well aware. But we particularly recom- 
mend to his notice the doctrine of Anaximander, at the 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ, who not only 
teaches the alternate periods of destruction and renovation 
of the universe, but the very notion of ticws Kat dikn as 
affecting all things. 

The learned professor considers the doctrine of the 
Ophites in reference to the male and female principle, 
and also the mode in which they one the imprisoned 
spirit as freed from its bonds, to be borrowed from the 
— philosophy. The Ophites were one of the oldest 


"EE av St 1 yévecis eori tois odot Kal THY pbopay eis TAavTA “yiveo Oat Karo. 
Ty pedv, 5Sdvat yap abta tiow Kal dingy tis adiklas Katd Thy Tod xpdvou Taku. 
Ap. Simpliec. m Arist. Physic. fol. 6 a. 
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sects of Gnosticism; and it will not be uninteresting to 
examine one of their leading tenets. 

The first doctrine of the Ophites mentioned by the author 
of the Philosophumena is that of the First Man, the heavenly 
Adam, whom they represent as being at once male and fe- 
male, dpcevoOndus. ‘This idea is so strange to our own 
minds, that we are inclined to attribute it to some remote 
foreign origin. We have, however, only to reflect for a mo- 
ment that, according to the Platonising theories of Philo, 
the ideal man must have preceded the real man, and con- 
tained within himself all that characterises every human 
being in the world of experience, and the idea of the an- 
drogynic archetype of the human race will not appear so 
strange. On turning to Philo himself, we find the doctrine 
thus formally stated: po yap Tov eid@v arroTEenet Ta yEvnN’ 
@oTep Kal él TOD avOpwrou' TpoTUTM@aAaS Yap TOY YEvLKOV 
ivOpwrov év ® TO appev Kal TO Orv yévos hacw eivat, io- 
Tepov TO ELoos atrepyaveTat, Tov “Addu.29 The notion itself is 
found in Plato; but from Philo it passed, under a corrupt 
form, into Judaism, as furnishing a literal interpretation 
of the text, “male and female created He them.’ The Tal- 
mud repeatedly speaks of the androgynic Adam, and betrays 
the Greek origin of the notion by the very word pyy277738.° 
A doctrine similar to that of the Ophites is also ascribed by 
the author of the Phzlosophumena to Simon Magus. 

The Ophites further distinguished three principles in the 
celestial Adam, namely, the spiritual, the psychic, and the 
material; and they believed him to be present in all things, 
as the life of all. There is no evidence tending to prove that 
they identified the female side of his nature with the mate- 
rial principle ; and it would be an entire misconception of 
the system to suppose that they did so. We have already 
quoted the Sankhya theory of soul and nature, to which Pro- 
fessor Lassen refers ; and we confess our inability to see any 
resemblance between it and the Ophite doctrine, even though 
soul (purusha) be conceived as masculine, and nature (pra- 
kritt) as feminine. Both systems, it is true, make much of 
self-knowledge ; but they do so in quite different ways. In 
the Sainkhya system contemplation of nature leads to the 
knowledge of soul; and this knowledge is of itself sufficient 
to produce deliverance. The Ophites start with the know- 
ledge of man, as a first step towards the knowledge of God. 
In this, as in most other doctrines, they simply follow Philo. 
And in the importance which Philo attached to self-know~ 


> Quis rer, div. heres. p. 503. 
*” See Buxtorf. Ler. Chald. Talm. et Rabbinic. in voce. 
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ledge he merely followed the tradition of the Socratic yad. 
CEAUTOV. 

The speculative doctrines of the Kabbala are universally 
acknowledged to be identical in their origin with those of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. The Kabbala stands to 
Judaism in the same relation that Gnosticism stands in to 
Christianity ; it is, in other words, Platonised Judaism. M. 
Franck, perhaps the ablest advocate of the antiquity of the 
Kabbala, has no hesitation in admitting the common origin 
of Kabbalism and the later Platonism. “ Nous sommes ob- 
ligés,” he says, “de le reconnaitre, il existe entre la Kabbale 
et le nouveau platonisme d’Alexandrie de telles ressemblances 
qu il est impossible de l’expliquer autrement que par une ori- 
gine commune.” Te argues, however, that the Kabbala is 
much more ancient than the time of Philo; that it has been 
transmitted through the Jews of Palestine; that the latter 
had no intercourse with the Jews of Alexandria; that Greek 
was imperfectly known to them; and that the Greek philo- 
sophy was held in abhorrence by them. He endeavours, on 
the other hand, to show that the religion of Zoroaster exerted 
a considerable influence on that of the Jews at the time of 
the Captivity, and that it contains many striking coincidences 
with the doctrines of the Kabbala; and he concludes that 
the common source of these doctrines, of Philo’s philosophy, 
and of Neo-Platonism, is to be found in the sacred books of 
the Persian religion. 

M. Franck has not been successful in proving the great 
antiquity of the Kabbala. He is unable to produce any 
direct evidence in favour of it, and can only infer it from 
the similarity of philosophical ideas current among the Jews 
of Palestine and Egypt, and the assumption that the former 
could not be prevailed upon to borrow Greek ideas. This 
assumption must be abandoned. It has been proved that 
the Greek language was at least as current in Palestine in 
the first days of Christianity as French was in Germany in 
the days of Frederick the Great.*! The passages quoted by 
M. Franck from the rabbinical writers, to prove how repug- 
nant the Greek philosophy was to the orthodox Jews, are the 
very passages quoted by Gfrérer®? in proof of the spread of 
Greek ideas in Palestine. Gfrérer’s conclusion is evidently 
the right one. The Greek philosophy was violently hated 
by one party, but as ardently embraced by another. St. 


31 See Discussions on the Gospels, by the Rev. Alexander Roberts. We 
by no means always agree with the author’s arguments, but his facts are of 
decisive importance, 

= See his Philo u, die jiidisch-alerundrinische Theosophie, ii. 350 et sqq- 
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Paul was certainly familiar with Greek literature and phi- 
losophy ; and his teacher, Gamaliel, is remembered in the 
Jewish traditions as a decided partisan of Ilellenic ideas. 
But long before this the royal high-priest Aristobulus (B.c. 
107) was a Philhellene ; and one of his successors, Hyrcanus, 
was so decidedly favourable to the Greeks that he was re- 
warded by the people of Athens with a golden crown and a 
brazen statue.’ One of the most striking instances of the 
adoption of Greek ideas by orthodox Judaism is found in 
the notion, so frequent in the Targums, of the Memra, or 
Word of God, which is simply the Alexandrian Logos. 

M. Franck is not more successful in his attempt to estab- 
lish proofs of relationship between the Kabbala and the reli- 
sion of Zoroaster. As these proofs are intended even to 
throw light on the philosophy of Plotinus, it may be ima- 
gined that the coincidences are superficial indeed. The 
only kind of influence which the religion of Zoroaster has 
had upon that of the Jews has been well explained by 
Gieseler. Both religions have certain doctrines in com- 
mon; and, with reference to these, the presence of the more 
developed religion tended to accelerate the development of 
the other. But it certainly is not true that any new ele- 
ments were introduced from the Persian into the Jewish 
system. 

Sabianism, as found in the Mendaite Liber Adama, is 
considered by Neander and others as a form of Gnosticism. 
But the singular production through which alone the ideas 
of the so-called “ Christians of St. John” are known is, in 
its present form, posterior to the rise of Mohammedanism ; 
and the traces of Buddhism, or other Indian doctrine, which 
it is supposed to contain must be pointed out before they 
can be discussed. It is certain, at least, that it contains 
none of those ascetic doctrines which are held to be infal- 
lible tests of “ Oriental dualism.’ 


8 Josephus, Arch. xiii. 11. 3; xiv. 8. 5. 

“+ The following is a specimen of the Sabian doctrines on celibacy: 
.. ‘‘Exposui vobis de adolescentibus et puellis, de viris feminas non queren- 
tibus, et feminis viros non queerentibus. Ascendite in ripam maris, videte pisces 
In Mari commeantes neque eos ignavos. Videte aves volucres binas sub ccelo 
volantes neque eas inertes. Provide et tu ne ignave agas. ... Vide fluvium 
Sitientem, aqua non adfluente atque aqua siccescente, etiam arbores in ripa sic- 
cescentes ac morientes. Moriuntur pari modo siccescentes anime adolescentium 
et puellarum, virorum qui feminas non quzerunt, feminarum que viros non qu- 
Tunt, Qu vero corpore suo exeuntes in caligine tenebrarum habitabunt. . . 
Vobis ego amplius de mundo in quo consistitis pronuntio et dico: Conficite 
huptias filiis vestris maribus et filiabus vestris feminis.” Coder Nasoreus, 
Liber Adami appellatus, i. p. 127 sq. 

I he book proceeds as follows, according to Norberg’s translation: 

Cur haberetis commercium libidinis cum his adolescentibus et puellis, viris 
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If Manicheism be excepted, it will be impossible to men- 
tion any Eastern doctrine which can be proved to have 
formed combinations with Christianity, Judaism, or Greek 
philosophy, and afterwards to have penetrated into Europe 
and flourished there. The Gnostic sects found in Syria and 
Mesopotamia represent the propagandism exercised in East- 
ern countries by Hellenic ideas. Manicheism is the only 
example that can be cited of a doctrine widely spread through- 
out the Western world whose origin can be historically traced 
to an Eastern source. But the real origin and history of this 
heresy are problems which cannot be considered as satisfac- 
torily solved as yet. The important extracts lately published 
by Dr. Fliigel from the Kitab el Fihrist prove that Maniche- 
ism extended its conquests as far as the frontiers of China. 
Is it certain that Manicheism, as taught in Rome and Carth- 
age, was identical with the religion as taught in the remote 
East? Can Manicheism in the West be considered in any 
other light than as a philosophical sect closely akin in 
many of its features to the Gnostic sects which preceded 
it; and is not the secret of its success owing rather to what 
may be called its European affinities and sympathies than to 
the Oriental elements which are to be found in it? 

The founder of Manicheism was considered as a heretic 
by the orthodox followers of the religion. of Zoroaster. His 
system stands in evident relationship to schools whose 
orthodoxy had been corrupted by the influence of Greek 
ideas in the times of the Arsacide ; and he was put to death 
by the second sovereign of that house of the Sassanid whose 
mission it was to break “the sword of Aristotle.” On com- 
paring Manicheism with Zoroastrianism, the characteristics 
of the former le in the admission and transformation of 
Western ideas derived from Christian, Jewish, and Greek 
sources. The beginning of the human race is connected 
with Adam, Eve, Cain, and Abel. Mani describes himself 
as “called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
election of God the Father.” He is the Paraclete promised 
to the Apostles. It is through Christ alone, according to his 
doctrine, that man is restored and united to God. The New 
Testament was accepted subject to the interpretations of the 


qui feminas non querunt et feminis que viros non querunt? Quibus obnoxios 
si vos reddideritis, in gehennam precipitabitis: quo loco non umbree sufficient 
millia millia cedrorum ut nec earum myriades myriades igni sufficient.” 

The word /ididinis is not any way implied in the original text, and involves 
a misconception of the passage. ‘The speaker certainly supposes that any 1n- 
tercourse with the ascetics of whom he speaks is contaminating, corrupung, 
blighting. This is all that is expressed by the word shdaf. Gesenius has 
repeated Norberg’s mistake in his Thesaurus, at the word 272 
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Paraclete. We are very far from wishing to assert that Mani 
did not greatly alter the notions which he borrowed from 
Judaism and Christianity. but there is, at least with refer- 
ence to part of his doctrine, no mistaking the sources whence 
he borrowed. The elements, however, which we consider 
him to have borrowed from Greek philosophy, either directly 
or through Gnosticism, are precisely those which the best 
scholars of the last thirty years and more have generally 
attributed to the influence of Buddhism. 

The connection between Manicheism and Buddhism was 
first positively asserted by the learned Abbate Giorgi in his 
Alphabetum Tibetanwm, published in 1762. He even asserts 
that Mani is invoked in the Buddhist ritual. More than forty 
years before this, Asseman had suspected Indian influences ; 
and the Abbé Foucher was led to a similar conclusion from 
the well-known passage of St. Ephrem, in which Manicheism 
is called “an Indian error.” The writings of Schmidt and 
Bohlen tended to give these conjectures a high degree of 
probability ; and Baur’s masterly treatise, which appeared 
in 1831, and has ever since remained the classical work on 
Manicheism, has been almost unanimously supposed to have 
demonstrated the truth of Giorgi’s discovery. 

Baur’s exposition of Manichean doctrines is as perfect as 
the data before him permitted. It will, perhaps, never be 
surpassed as a model of that inimitable scientific analysis of 
Which its author was so wonderful a master. That portion 
of his work which treats of the origin of Manicheism must 
necessarily, at the present day, be considered unsatisfactory, 
because he was unavoidably misled by the best authorities 
on the subject of Buddhism to which he could have recourse; 
and the very skill with which he discovers external evidence 
in support of his conclusions may serve as a warning against 
the peril of the most tempting historical inductions. His 
conclusions have been accepted by nearly every scholar of 
eminence who has expressed an opinion on the subject. 
Writers as little inclined as Neander and Pusey to the 
theological opinions of Baur have followed him in represent- 
ing Manicheism as a combination of Buddhist with Zoroas- 
trian ideas. The same view is taken by eminent Orientalists, 
such as KReinaud, Renan, Spiegel, Wilson, Weber, Lassen. 
The weight, however, of these authorities is very consider- 
ably diminished in several cases, in which it is evident that 
the judgment is not founded on a personal examination of 
the evidence. The most important name that can be cited 
on the other side is Gieseler.”* 

* See, however, an excellent review by Schneckenburger of Baur's book 
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Baur’s chief argument for his hypothesis lies in the sup- 
posed aereement of Manicheism and Buddhism on five cardi- 
nal points, viz. (1) the opposition of spirit and matter; (2) 


the origin of the world; (3) the process of its development ; 
(4) its end; and (5) the moral code. Now, on the first four 
and most important of these points it 1s certain that Baur 


was simply misinformed as to the doctrines of Buddhism. 
In 1831 Buddhism was not yet understood by Europeans. 


Upham is not even superficially correct in his conception of 
Buddhism. Klaproth and Abel Rémusat are somewhat more 
advanced ; yet even the latter writer speaks of the incarna- 


tions of the Tathdgatas as one of the most important articles 
of the Buddhist creed, whereas, as Mr. B. H. Hodgson says” 


in reply, “the epithet of tathagatu, so far from meaning 
‘come’ (avenu), and implying incarnation, as Rémusat sup- 


- 
se 


posed, signifies the direct contrary, or, ‘gone for ever,’ and 


° ey *#ye . ° y) 
expressly announces the impossibility of incarnation. If 
there be really, as Schmidt’s translations might lead one to 


suppose, Mongolian documents, according to which some 


Buddhist doctrines agree with the Manichean, the only con- 
clusion to be drawn is that Buddhism among the Mongols 


has been corrupted by Manicheism, or at least Parsism.** But 
we are now too well acquainted with genuine Buddhism to 
identify with it a system so radically diiterent from it. Bud- 
dhism, as we have seen, knows nothing about spirit and mat- 
ter, or of the opposition between them.® In Buddhism the 
world has, properly speaking, neither beginning nor end. 
“The earth, inhabited by men, with the various continents, 
lokas, and sakwalas connected with it, is subject alternately 


in the Studien und Kritiken of 1833. The Baron d’Eckstein, in Weber's 
Indische Studien, ii. 373, says: “ Die Philosophie des Buddhismus ist eine 
durchaus andere wie die des Manichiiismus.” 

© European Speculations on Buddhism,” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. iii. p. 384. ‘There are other interpretations of the 
word (see Burnouf, Zntreduction, p. 75), but not of the doctrine. 

57 Schmidt has himself in the Forschungen im Gebiete der iilteren Bildungs- 
geschichte der Vilker Mittel-Asiens produced evidence of Persian influences on 
Mongolian culture. The Mongolian alphabet is derived in part at least from 
the Zend. Instead of burying their dead the Mongols preferred exposing 
them to birds of prey. They had a sort of religious cultus for dogs. Fire, 
too, was held in religious veneration. And in the Mongclian mythology the 
thirty-three Toegri under Chormousda on Mount Sumer are in constant war- 
fare with the Assuri, just as the thirty-three Amschaspands under Ormuzd on 
the Mount Albordj are at war with the dews. Here the Mongols, it is true, 
follow a legend which is Indian as well as Persian; but the name of Chor- 
mousda is certainly borrowed from a Persian source. 

* “Ta mati¢re, notion abstraite de laquelle je ne crois pas qu’ils se soient 
occupés.” Burnouf, Zntroduction al’ Histoire du Buddhisme, p. 636. Wuttke 
rightly says: “ Nirgends in der alten reinen Buddhalehre ist auch nur eine 
Spur dualistischen Weltanschauung.” Geschichte des Heidenthums, ii. p. 529. 
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to destruction and renovation, in a series of revolutions, to 
which no beginning, no end, can be discovered. Thus it 
ever was; thus it will be ever.” ‘Whence come existing 
things ?—from their own nature—swabhivat. Where do 
they go after life ?—into other forms, through the same in- 
herent tendency. How do they escape from that tendency ? 
Where do they go finally ?—into vacuity—stnyata’”9 Now, 
whereas a doctrine very similar to the first of these quota- 
tions may be found in several systems of the older Greek 
philosophy, nothing like it can be found in Manicheism. 
There is no metempsychosis, properly speaking, in Bud- 
dhism, nor can there be; for it does not, like Manicheism, 
Pythagoreanism, and other Western systems, recognise the 
identity of the soul as distinct from the body through all 
successive changes of existence. Nor is there in Maniche- 
ism any thing corresponding to the Buddhist Nirvana, which 
is wrongly supposed by Baur to signify the realm of pure 
absolute spirit.*° Neander identifies it with the Gnostic 
Pleroma. 

If the metaphysics of the two systems differ so radically 
from each other, it is plain that the ethics of one system can 
at best have but an external resemblance with those of the 
other. Each moral code is determined by principles wholly 
unknown to the other. The Buddhist aims solely at arriving 
at the Nirvana, and he knows no other ethical principle. 
Even on points where the two doctrines might be supposed 
to coincide most closely, the difference of principle brings 
out widely-different results. Buddhism may be styled a 
religion of benevolence and mercy towards all, but particu- 
larly to the poor. St. Athanasius considers the absence of 
these virtues a characteristic of Manicheism; and St. Au- 
gustine explains why it must necessarily be so. “Mendi- 
canti homini, qui Manicheus non sit, panem vel aliquid 
frugum, vel aquam ipsam, quie omnibus vilis est, dari pro- 
hibetis, ne membrum Dei, quod his rebus admixtum est, suis 
peccatis sordidatum a reditu impediat.” Beausobre, in his 
shallow apologetic way, looks upon this as a calumny; but 
Baur acknowledges its accurate agreement with the funda- 
mental principles of the system.*! It is difficult to imagine 
any thing more contrary both to the principles and to the 
practice of Buddhism. 

* Hardy’s Munual of Buddhism, p. 5. Wilson, Essays, ii. p. 363, from a 
Buddhist Pali book, already quoted by Burnouf. 

*° “ Je ne trouve pas de trace d’un esprit absoiu ou ¢lémentaire.” Burnouf, 
p. 636. “The Buddhists recognise no such recipient for the liberated soul.” 
Wilson, Essays, ii. p. 363. 

" Manichiiisches Religionssystem, p. 288. 
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The external evidences of the connection between the 
two systems vanishes as soon as the internal evidence has 
turned out to be illusory. Mani is said to have travelled 
into the countries east of Persia, as far as Cathay. These 
are countries where Buddhism flourished. Converts from 
Manicheism were forced at one time to anathematise “ Za- 
rades and Boddas and Scythianus, who were the predeces- 
sors of Manes.” The first two of these names are supposed 
to refer manifestly to Zoroaster and the buddha. This is not 
the only place in which the name of Mani is associated with 
that of Boddas or Buddas. According to the Acts of the 
disputation with Archelaus, bishop of Cascar, Mani had 
come into possession of the heretical books which Scythi- 
anus, a Saracen merchant, had left to his disciple Terebin- 
thus, who afterwards called himself Buddas. After the 
death of the latter they became the property of a widow, in 
whose house Mani was originally a slave. The whole story 
is full of anachronisms, contradictions, and other evidences 
of its fictitious character; and it is quite unknown to the 
author of the Fihrist. There is no reason, however, for iden- 
tifying the Buddas of this story with the Indian Buddha; 
aud the story itself fully accounts for the anathema. We 
might as rationally identify the Buddha with the Greek 
Ilermes, because the latter is the son of Maia. The spe- 
culations of the learned, only thirty years ago, about the 
name Terebinthos are simply pitiable. Neander gravely 
mentions the hypothesis of Ritter, that the name is “ based 
on a predicate of Buddha, originating in those countries 
where Mani became acquainted with Buddhism — Tere- 
Iintu, lord of the Hindoos.” According to Baur, the Greek 
Terebinthos etymologically signifies a tree consecrated to 
the god Tir. Tir is the Oriental name of the planet Mer- 
eury ; and with this planet Budha is identified. There is 
a confusion here between two totally different personages ; 
the planet Mercury is identified with Budha, an ancient 
Indian deity, who has no more relation with the founder of 
Buddhism than Dr. Baur of Tiibingen with Bruno Lauer, 
who is often confounded with him. It is still more asto- 
nishing to find M. Renan® admitting the possible identifi- 
cation of Scythianus with Sakya and Mani with Muni, and 
saying, “Il n’est pas impossible que /’Evangile de Manés ou 
Evangile selon Saint Thomas, ne fut quelque soutra boud- 
dhique, le nom de Gotama étant devenu cata Owpav.” Ii 
we want etymologies of this value, we had better go back to 
the time when Wilford explained the name of Mani by the 


* Hist. des Langues Sémitiques, p. 275. 
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Hindu word which signifies jewel, and is not uncommon to 
this day in compound names as Mani-Rama, Nila-Mani. He 
was also called Cubricus. Cubriin Hindu signifies a hunch- 
back. Cubrica is a derivative form, signifying either a man 
who is crookbacked or the son of such a man. Lis father’s 
name was Patekius; and Pathaca to this day is a very com- 
mon surname in India. ‘These etymologies are at least as 
good as M. Renan’s; but they are equally imaginary. 
Professor Lassen has not added any new arguments to 
those of baur; he has merely repeated these, and, instead 
of adding new force to them, has felt himself compelled to 
weaken them very considerably. On all the characteristic 
resemblances which Baur had discovered between the two 
systems, Professor Lassen is too well informed not to see 
that the picture of buddhism is incorrectly drawn. Some 
of the very elements of Manicheism, which Baur sees in 
Buddhism, Lassen sees much more strongly in Zoroastri- 
anism. We have no doubt that Baur himself would have 
abandoned his own arguments, as stated by Professor Lassen, 
who sees buddhist analogies much more unequivocally in 
Gnosticism; Whereas Baur is already, in his first work, 
much more readily disposed to abandon the Buddhist hypo- 
thesis with reference to Gnosticism than to Manicheism. 
Before we can thoroughly understand the real origin of 
Manicheism, the admirable analysis which Baur has sketched 
of that system must first be corrected and completed from 
the information supplied by Shahrestani and the Kitab el 
Fihrist. Lut, even when this is properly done, great ob- 
scurity must still remain on the subject, owing to the ab- 
sence of authentic information as to the schools of opinion 
flourishing in Persia towards the close of the dynasty of the 
Arsacidaw. In spite, however, of this obscurity, which may 
perhaps never be wholly cleared up, there is every reason to 
believe that that part of the system which so many learned 
men have ascribed to Buddhist influences is, in fact, the re- 
sult of hellenising speculation. However great may be the 
differences between Manicheism and Gnosticism, there can be 
no doubt as to their being phenomena closely allied to each 
other. Neander considers Manicheism as one of the forms of 
(inosticism. Many notions are common to both; and some 
of them are clearly borrowed by Manicheism from Gnostic- 
ism. Where else did it get its notion and name of the 
Archons? And if Gnosticism be the undoubted source of 
some of the notions which are common to both, why should 
we hesitate to consider it the source of all such common 
notions, unless, indeed, we admit the direct influence of 
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Greek philosophy, which is the chief source of Gnosticism 
itself? Now, it is either to the direct influence of Greek 
philosophy, or to that of Gnosticism, that Manicheism is 
indebted for the identification of the good and evil principle 
with spirit and matter respectively, perhaps for the very 
notion of matter. We may refer to the same source or sources 
the notions of the mp@tos av@pw7os and the anima mundi. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis was known in Persia before 
the time of Mani. It was, however, a foreign doctrine, and 
no doubt introduced by the Neo-Pythagorean school. The 
learned editor of that portion of the Kitab el Fihrist which 
treats of Manicheism has been struck by the many remark- 
able coincidences between Manichean and Pythagorean doc- 
trines. Baur has shown the affinity which exists between 
many speculative ideas of Manicheism and doctrines of the 
Clementine Homilies. Now, these Homilies exhibit the 
strongest evidence of that same Neo-Pythagorean influence 
which is visible in the Jewish Essenes. What is commonly 
called judaising Christianity was, in spite of its narrow pre- 
judices, more thoroughly hellenised, in fact, than the more 
large-minded portion of the Church, which followed the 
direction of the Apostle of the Gentiles. It would be easy 
to show that a large portion of the Manichean system might, 
with great plausibility, be explained, or at least illustrated, 
by Pythagorean doctrines, as modified by such Stoic and 
Platonic interpretations as were extremely common in the 
later times of Greek philosophy. 

The Pythagorean doctrine, for instance, of the opposition 
of Good and Evil, Light and Darkness, the Straight and 
Crooked, Right and Left, Male and Female, &c., is under- 
stood to imply, not distinct pairs of principles, but one and 
the same dualistic opposition of elements, from the mixture 
of which all material objects have been produced. With 
this doctrine, in later times, the Platonic doctrine of Spirit 
and Matter was combined. The Central Fire, which Philo- 
laus calls the “ Mother of the Gods,” plays already a most 
important part in the original system. But, in later times, 
it was identified with the soul of the world; it was sup- 
posed to pervade every part of the universe; the souls of 
men and animals were parts of it, and hence the prohibition 
to kill and eat animal food. The doctrine that the soul is 
held captive in the body, as in a prison, is confessedly bor- 
rowed by Plato from Philolaus ; and it is very frequently 
quoted by the later philosophers. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the doctrine of metempsychosis, and its importance 
in connection with the other doctrines. The doctrine that 
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each man has two souls is Neo-Pythagorean. The notion of 
an evil soul of the world is already found in Plato’s Laws, 
and was revived by the Neo-Pythagoreans. The doctrine 
of man’s being a microcosm, combining in his own nature 
all the powers of the universe, is also Neo-Pythagorean.* 
To what extent these, and several other doctrines that might 
be mentioned, did, in fact, influence the founder of the Ma- 
nichean system, we do not pretend to say. We have no 
historical evidence on the subject. We only wish to show, 
in the first place, that it is not necessary to look so far as 
Buddhism for the origin of doctrines taught by Mani; and 
secondly, that the principal doctrines which were propa- 
gated as Manichean through the Roman empire were by no 
means novelties there, but had already been taught there, 
at least in substance, long before. 

We purposely abstain from entering upon the question of 
Christian asceticism, which is necessarily mixed up with 
theological questions, which we wish to avoid. It will always 
be impossible to convince persons whose dogmatic prejudices 
lie in an opposite direction that the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity propagated ascetic doctrines. This fact is palpable 
to all who have no such dogmatic prepossessions.** We will 
confine ourselves to one or two considerations which must 
be borne in mind whenever the subject is discussed 

It is, in the first place, historically untrue that asceti- 
cism is necessarily based on the doctrine of the inherent 
malignity of body or matter, as contrasted with the inherent 
purity of spirit. Buddhist asceticism is completely free 
from the influences of such a doctrine. It was never heard 
of in the Christian church, except as a matter of condem- 
nation. Those writers who were not only the loudest in its 
condemnation, but the most radically opposed by their whole 
mental constitution to such anti-materialist views, Tertullian, 
for instance, were not the less deeply attached to the ascetic 
doctrines of the Church. It is well known how strongly 
some of the early Christian writers express themselves, even 
on the corporeal nature of God and the soul ;*> how anthro- 


8 Vit. Pythag. ap. Photii Bibliothec. p. 1317. ‘O &Opwros puxpds Kdopos 
A€yerar . . . . Ori mdvras exer Tas Kdopov Suvduers. On the extreme import- 
ance of this doctrine in the Manichean system, see Baur (pp. 138-146, 172, 
200, 281), who does not seem to be aware of its existence in Greek philo- 
sophy. 

** See Strauss, Leben Jesu, ii. § 77. 

_ © See Petavius, de Deo, ii. 1-4 sqq., and Guizot, Hist. de la Civilisation en 
France, tom. i. 6¢ lecon. There is no denying the fact that “the idea of the 
material nature of the soul was more general among the Christian doctors 
from the first to the fourth century than among the pagan philosophers of the 
same period.” 
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pomorphic views persisted till a late period; and how the 
most passionate partisans of anthropomorphism were found 
among the most ascetic monks of Egypt. It was one of 
these who, on being convinced of his error, exclaimed with 
the bitterest wailings, “ Heu me miserum! tulerunt a me 
Deum meum, et quem nunc teneam non habeo, vel quem 


. . . 5 > 
adorem aut interpellem jam nescio !*” 


Asceticism may be based on the most different prin- 
ciples. It might exist in the least as well as in the most 
spiritual of religions. The same reasons which induced men 
to sacrifice their children to their divinities might per- 
suade them to torture their own flesh, and to abstain from 
all earthly pleasures, in hopes to propitiate the gods or gain 
merit with them. Asceticism may be considered by others 
as a penance for sin, or in the light of satisfaction to an 
offended God. It may be practised out of a deep sense of 
the emptiness of the present life, and the overwhelming im- 
portance of eternity. We do not care to enquire at present 
how far any of these motives are right or wrong. We only 
mention them to show that other motives are assignable 
besides the one spoken of by Dean Milman. Several mo- 
tives are, in fact, to be assigned to the growth of Christian 
asceticism. One of them, however, has been greatly mis- 
understood ; and on this account we shall say a few words in 
reference to it. We allude to the évertmoa avayxn, the 
“immediate” or “present necessity” spoken of by St. Paul, 
| Cor. vu. 26. This has generally, by Protestant commen- 
tators, been supposed to refer to the peculiar difficulties 
existing in the apostolic age. Such is certainly not the 
sense of the passage, as read by the light of the context. 
The ‘present necessity” 1s occasioned by the expected com- 
ing of Christ, and is not to cease till the world comes to an 
end, “This I tell you,” says the Apostle, “that the time Is 
short; it remains then, that those who have wives should 
be as though they had them not; and those who weep, as 
though they wept not; and those who rejoice, as though 


® Cassian, Collat. x. 2. 

“ “ Der Apostel gibt nicht nur der Ehelosigkeit an sich der Vorzug, und 
lisst die Ehe nur zu, um das grossere Uebel der wopvefa zu verhiiten, sondern 
erklart es auch fiir das Beste, dass die, die noeh nicht verehlicht sind, so 
bleiben wie sie sind, offenbar aus dem Grunde, weil er die Katastrophe der 
ihrem Untergang entgegengehenden Welt schon in der niichsten Niihe vor 
sich sieht, 7, 26, 29, 31. Es scheint ihm daher gleichsam nicht mehr der Miihe 
werth zu sein, in einem Zeitpunkt, in welchem alles schon wankt, sich iindert 
und vergeht, noch eine Veriinderung der jiussern Verhiiltnisse vorzunehmen, 
bei welcher man doch auf nichts Bleibendes rechnen kann, und sich nur neue 
Sorge und Mithe macht.” Baur, Das Christenthum der 3 ersten Jahrhun- 
derte, Pp: 489, 
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they rejoiced not; and those who buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not; and those who use this world, as though they 
used it not; for the figure of this world passeth away.” 
The dvayxn of which he speaks is the avayen peyadn of 
which our Lord speaks in Luke xxi. 23. The term was a 
technical one, even in Jewish theology,*® for the distress 


which was expected to precede the coming of the Messiah. 
There is a remarkable passage in a Jewish work of the first 
century, in which a practical conclusion exactly similar to 
that of St. Paul is deduced from the same premisses. The 
world, it is said, in the 4th book of Esdras,!9 is distributed 
into ten periods. To the tenth it is arrived, and a half of 
' ; ‘ a 
that tenth remains. ‘“ Nune ergo,’ continues the Voice in 
the bush, “ dispone domum tuam, et corripe populum tuum, 
et consolare humiles eorum, et renuntia jam corruptele, et 
dimitte abs te mortales cogitationes, et projice abs te pon- 
dera humana, et exue te jam infirmam naturam, et repone in 
unam partem molestissima tibi cogitamenta, et festina trans- 
migrare a temporibus his.” It is not our business to defend 
or explain away the belief of the primitive Church with 
reference to the second coming of Christ, and of the conse- 
quent worthlessness of the present life, but merely to insist 
upon it as a historical fact, which has certainly a great deal 
to do with the growth of asceticism. It explains this partly, 
but not entirely. It does not account for the saying, “ All 
are not able to receive this word, but those only to whom it 
is given.... Hewho is able to receive it, let him receive 
it;’ nor does it account for St. Paul’s exclusion of digamists 
from the episcopate ;°° nor again for the position given to 


See Bertholdt, Christologia Judeorum, § 13: de tempore tis avayKns 
adventum Messi preecessuro. 

® xiv. 10-14. Another passage of the same import will be found at xvi. 
41-46, but is probably from the hand of a Christian interpolator. It is not 
Without value as evidence of how 1 Cor, vii. 26 was understood in early 
Christian times. ; 

” “Cette interprctation de Ja fameuse phrase pds yuvainds avfip choquera 
beaucoup de nos lecteurs, mais nous ne saurions nous approprier les autres 
versions qui en ont été données, 11] est impossible d’y voir la reeommandation 
pure et simple du mariage, car alors uia serait superflu, et il y aurait contra- 
diction avee ce que Paul dit ailleurs (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7, 8, 26, 38, 40). S’il 
rallait adopter cette explication, il ’ensuivrait nécessairement que les deux 
“pitres ne sont pas authentiques. Il est également impossible d’y voir une 
defense de la vie dérégiGe en général, parce que la circonlocution ressemblerait 
‘tun euph¢misme, et Paul ne se géne nulle part de nommer Jes choses par 
leur nom. Enfin, nous ne croyons pas que Paul ait voulu défendre la poly- 
gamie légale. Car d'abord elle n’é:ait plus dans les mceurs des Juifs, elle 
ni avait jamais été dans celle des Grees, et l’avis donné ici ferait supposer 
quelle Ctait dans celle des Chrétiens, et ne devait étre ¢vitée que dans certaines 
circonstances.” Reuss, Hist. dela Théologie chrétienne au Siécle apostolique, 
1, 923, M. Reuss is the most learned theological writer of the French Pro- 
testant Church. Compare Baur, Die 3 ersten Jahr, p. 503. 
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virgins in the Apocalypse :*! “ These are they who have not 
been polluted with women, for they are virgins. These are 
they who follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These 
have been purchased out of men, a first-fruit to God and to 
the Lamb.” 

The subject of Sufism, as belonging to a much more re- 
cent period of history, lies beyond the scope of the present 
article. It is right, however, to say that, even with reference 
to this phase of mysticism, Indian influences have been as- 
serted rather than proved. Tholuck has shown the close re- 
semblance between Neo-Platonism and Sufism ;°? and when 
we are aware that all the Greek philosophy known to the 
Mohammedans, and eagerly studied by them, came through 
Alexandrian channels, it is only natural to consider the 
Greek philosophy as an important element of Sufism. If 
we may trust the evidence of Hammer’s /listory of Arabic 
Literature, Sufism did not originate in Persia, though it took 
deep root there, but in the Greek provinces; and even in 
Persia Greek philosophical schools had flourished long before 
the Mohammedan invasion. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that an accurate examination of facts will prove that 
the interchange of ideas and influences in the first ages of 
the Roman empire between the Eastern and the Western 
world has been greatly over-estimated. ‘There is, on the 
one hand indeed, most positive evidence that the Greek 
language, ideas, and culture prevailed to an astonishing 
extent in some Eastern countries, and ruled there despoti- 
cally until the Mohammedan conquest; but it is equally 
certain, on the other, that Christianity is the only ‘“ Orien- 
tal doctrine” that has ever had any permanent success in 
Europe. The foreign heathen worships at one time in- 
ported from the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean never 
took root in the Western world, but perished without leaving 
a trace of their effects in the literature, art, science, philo- 
sophy, or religion of Europe. Before Mithraism had pene- 
trated into Europe it had been divested of all its character- 


! xiv. 4. “Ce dernier passage doit ctre interprété litt¢ralement ; il est 
impossible d’en attenuer la portce.’’ Reuss, ubi supra, i. 370, 

*? In the introduction to his Bliithensammlung aus der morgenliindischen 
Mystik. Cf. his Ssufismus, sive Theosophia Persarum, and his dissertation 
** De vi quam Graca philosophia in theologiam tum Muhammedanorum tum 
Judeorum exercuerit,” p, 1. M. Renan says (Averroés et l' Averroisme, p. 71), 
** Quoique Plotin soit rest¢ inconnu aux Musulmans, rien ne ressemble plus 
i la doctrine des Ennéades que telle page d’Ibn-Bidja, d’Ibn-Roschd, d’Ibn- 
Gabirol (Aviccbron).” Even if the assertion about Plotinus be admitted, we 
are in possession of various Arabic translations from mystical writings 0 
the Greeks. And even the name of Aristotle may, as we know from the 
“ Mystica Agyptiorum philosophia,” be a mask for the doctrines of Plotinus. 
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istically Oriental elements. The doctrines of India and the 
far East never reached the shores of the Mediterranean. 
“That awful Oriental theosophy” which is the bugbear of 
some modern writers is the mere creature of their own 
imaginations, and will cease to be believed in when more 
correct notions of the real doctrines once current in Eastern 
nations come to be generally admitted. 


VOL. III. m 
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ULTRAMONTANISM. 


KNOWLEDGE is treated by the Christian Church not merely 
as a means, but much more as an end, because it is the only 
sphere in which her progress is unwavering and subject to no 
relapse. When in successive ages she defines or surveys 
anew the system which it is her mission to teach, she has 
always to record some advance upon the past. Though, 
amonest the units of mankind, the boundary of her dominion 
may waver or recede, yet, in the order of truth, she works 
out a law of inevitable anil invariable advance. She must 
teach all nations; but she has no special promise that any 
one will listen to her. She must watch over those within 
her fold, but she knows not whether her vigilance will avail. 
No divine protection ensures her against losses by persecu- 
tion, dogged unbelief, neglect of her law, or apostasy from 
her creed ; and there is no assurance that the means of 
grace which she dispenses will effect by degrees the moral 
impr ovement of our race, or that s: inctity will gain in inten- 
sity or in extent as time goes on. There may be diminu- 
tion in the area of Chr tcudicns. and decline in the virtue of 
Christians. But there must be some exception to the pos- 
sibility of retrogression, or Christianity would be inferior to 
Judaism ; nay, if sti agnation could paralyse every function of 
the Church of Christ, His works would be less perfect than 
the works of men. The divine nature of the institution 
which He founded must therefore be manifest in some 
element which is secured against loss or deterioration by the 
assurance of a constant growth. To refuse to the Church 
this character of progress is to deny the div inity ¢ of her 
Founder; and if we seck it any where else than in that order 
of truth which is subject to the — cuidance of the 
Holy Ghost, we are contradicted alike by the holiness of 
the ‘early ages, and by the most memoral ble lessons of later 
religious histor y: 

Tn this orowth the Church does not yield to the action 
of external forces, or simply consent to a change which she 
cannot impede. Progress i is a necessity of her existence, and 
a law of her nature. She does not passively suffer it, but 
actively imposes it upon society. Whilst she omtinnlee 1 and 
continuously developes her doctrines, and evolves truth from 
the inexhaustible tradition of the te: aching of our Lord, her 
action is the ever- -present impulse, pattern, and guide otf 
society in the formation of law, and in the advancement of 
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learning. How great is the influence thus exercised by the 
example of the Church on civil government, and how close is 
the parallel between her method and the principles of political 
science, we do not here enquire. Her more direct and ne- 
cessary action is on human knowledge. For the full exposi- 
tion of truth is the great object for which the existence of 
mankind is prolonged on earth. It may be that individual 
goodness is not greater, or the proportion of the saved larger, 
than in earlier times ; but Almighty God is more fully known, 
the articles of faith are multiplied, and the certainty of 
knowledge is increased. This growth in knowledge is not 
by new revelations or by a continuance of inspiration, but it 
is a conquest of the Christian mind in its conflict with the 
phases of untruth. It is earned by exertion; it is not 
simply given, like faith itself. The development of doctrine 
is essential to the preservation of its purity ; hence its preser- 
vation implies its development ; and the intellectual act which 
accompanies belief is the agent of progress of the Church in 
religious knowledge. In the course of this process she lays 
under contribution all human learning, which she exalts and 
sanctifies by using it. As she does not possess at once the 
fulness of all knowledge, and as her authority leaves many 
things uncertain, she must rely on other resources to provide 
that which is not hers by inheritance ; and her demand must 
necessarily promote the supply of that on which she so much 
depends. Therefore, by the side of the progressive study of 
revealed truth a vast intellectual labour continues incessantly, 
carried on in the presence of authority, on the basis of faith, 
and within the sphere of unity and charity, in order that all 
sclence may become tributary to religion, and that God may 
be worshipped in the harmony of His words, His works, and 
His ways. 

_ This duty has been discharged in all ages, except the 
intervals of corruption and decline, with a zeal commensu- 
rate with its importance; and the bitter anxiety which has 
accompanied each rising doubt and division has equalled 
that excited by assaults on the faith itself. For in disputes 
with a hostile religion there is the certainty of belief to 
guide, and confidence in authority to sustain the combatant. 
He confesses himself inferior to his cause; he dares not de- 
grade it by the introduction of personal motives or emotions, 
or allow it to be desecrated by the conditions of human con- 
troversy ; and he is not tempted to do so, for neither fear nor 
doubt mingles with his feelings. But in discussions confined 
within the sphere of religious unity, which do not directly 
involve fundamental truths, and where private judgment 
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occupies the place of faith and obedience, the antagonism is 
necessarily more personal, there is more selfishness in opinion, 
and less assurance of victory, and the purest motives may be- 
come tainted by ignorance, interest, or pride. Disputes 
which authority cannot decide are an excitement for those to 
whom its restraint is irksome, and an indulgence for those 
who are weary of acquiescing in silent unity. The lines of 
separation are more distinctly marked because the chasm is 
less wide. 

Hence arise two phenomena which vex the Catholie and 
perplex the Protestant—the number of parties within the 
Church, and the heat of their dissensions. It is not always 
easy for a stranger to reconcile these things with the no- 
tion of unity, or for a friend to be sure that they involve no 
breach of charity ; and it is very hard for either to discover, 
when orthodoxy is disputed and authority necessarily silent, 
the true exponent of the Catholic idea. As the rise of 
heresies furnished the test which defined Catholicism to be 
the most perfect expression of Christianity, so the growth of 
internal controversy requires some further test to ascertain 
the purest form of thought on open questions within the 
Church. For the control of religion extends farther than 
its dogmas; and a view which contradicts no prescribed doc- 
trine may be a more serious symptom of estrangement from 
the spirit of the Church than some unconscious doctrinal 
errors. There are certain questions to which the test of 
orthodoxy does not apply, which yet are more significant 
than some of those which it decides. The liberty which pre- 
vails on doubtful points does not justify a resignation that 
acquiesces in doubt, and deprecates the efforts by which it 
may be dispelled. In the absence of the deerees of authority, 
such points may be settled by scientific enquiry, and an 
opinion which can never be enforced may claim to be received. 
Yet, though Catholics may be ready to adopt a criterion 
which excludes some of those who are in communion with 
them, they dread what may repel those who are not; and they 
naturally conceal in the presence of strangers a weapon which 
they use amongst themselves. It is impossible that varying 
parties which cannot agree in a common definition should 
accept a common term. 

Protestant observers have adopted a designation to indi- 
cate the esoteric spirit of Catholicism, the real essence of the 
system they oppose. That designation is Ultramontanism. 
Unquestionably the signification attached to it has a certain 
reality and truth which ought to overcome the reluctance to 
admit the term. Ultramontanism stands in the same relation 
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+) Catholicism in matters of opinion as Catholicism to Chris- 
tianity in matters of faith. It signifies a habit of intellect 
carrying forward the enquiries and supplementing the work 
of authority. It implies the legitimate union of religion with 
science, and the conscious intelligible harmony of Catholicism 
with the systems of secular truth. — Its basis is authority, but 
its domain is liberty, and it reconciles the one with the other. 
A Catholic may be utterly deficient in human learning, or he 
may possess it In such a measure as presents no difficulties to 
his faith, or he may find a ready and universal solution for 
all such difficulties in an unhesitating sacrifice either of faith 
or of reason. In no one of these cases, whether he be a good 
or a bad Catholic, has he any pretensions to the name of Ul- 
tramontane. His religion derives no strength or resources 
from his knowledge, nor does his knowledge find a principle 
of unity or a guide in his religion. If neither of them has 
lost any thing of its integrity and truth, neither has gained 
any thing from the other. If there is no struggle in his 
mind, there has also been no combination—no generation of 
something previously non-existent which neither science alone 
nor religion alone could have produced. His conscience has 
obtained no security against the necessity of sacrificing faith 
to truth or truth to faith, and no impulse to that reflection 
which recognises the ultimate unity. 

It is plain that Ultramontanism, in this acceptation of the 
word, can only be a fruit of mature civilisation and of a very 
advanced stage of scientific investigation. Natural science 
before it was purified by the methods of observation, and. his- 
torical science before it was regenerated by criticism, con- 
sorted better with superstition and error than with religion. 
But a change took place in their nature at the beginning of 
this century. There is an interval as it were of centuries 
which divides Cuvier from Buffon, Niebuhr from Gibbon, 
with a distinctness almost as great as that which separates 
chemistry from alchemy, astronomy from astrology, history 
from legend. A similar change ensued in the political sys- 
tem, and established in almost every country the theory and 
the desire of freedom. In one of the contests arising from 
this altered condition of society, about a quarter of a century 
azo, the term Ultramontane began to be applied to those who 
advocated the rights and principles of the Catholic Church. 
In one sense the designation was just: in another it was a 


strange inversion of the meaning which had been hitherto 
attached to the word. 


During the period between the Reformation and the Re- 
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volution, Ultramontanism, like Gallicanism, was used as a 
party term. It desionated the strict Roman system as deve- 
loped by the antagonism of the Gallican theories of the fif- 
teenth century. In comparison with the practice of the 
Middle Ages, it was a jeal usy of liberties, stimulated by an 
equal je alousy of authority. Such a controversy, raising a 
false issue on the law me ‘constitution of the Church, could 
only engage the masters of ecclesiastical learning during an 
age when history, the touchstone and solvent of extreme 
systems, was very imperfectly known. At the time when 
it raged little had yet been done to illustrate the medieval 
Chur: ch, and men were still without the means of solving such 
historical problems as that of the Donation of Co: stantine, 
the spurious Deeretals, the story of Pope Joan, and all the 
various fables which furnished the bases of the rival claims 
for an almost absolute national independence, and for an arbi- 
trary and universal power. In those days Gallicans and Ul- 
tramontanes contended for narrow, extreme, subordinate, we 
might almost say uneducated, views. The conflict between 
them was an abatement of the true Catholic spirit, and was 
lamented by the saints as a disaster to the Church. “Je 
hais” (says St. Francis of Sales) “ par inclination naturelle, et, 
je pense, par inspiration c¢leste, toutes les contentions et dis. 
putes qui se font entre Catholiques, et dont la fin est inutile ; 
encore plus celles dont les effets ne peuvent étre que dissen- 
sions et différends, surtout en ce temps plein d’esprits dis- 
posés aux controverses, aux médisances, aux censures et a la 
ruine de la charité. Je n’ai pas méme trouvé a mon gotit 
certains écrits d’un saint et trés-excellent prélat, dans lesquels 
ila toue ché du pouvoir indirect du Pape sur les princes ; ; non 
que j’aie jugé s'il a tort ou raison, mais parce qu’en cet age ou 
nous avons tant d’ennemis en dchors, nous ne devons rien 
émouvoir au dedans du corps de VEglise. ” St. Francis also 
says: ‘ I] est malaisé de dire choses qui n’offensent ceux qui, 
faisant les bons valets, soit du Pape, soit des princes, ne veus 
lent pas que jamais on s’arréte hors des extrémités.”’ 1 
Intellectual indolence conspired with the ignorance of the 
age to promote these theories. Men were elad to find a for- 
mula which saved them the trouble of thinking, and a view 
which enabled them to shut their eyes. For the defence of 
a thesis is far easier than the discov ery of truth. There is 
something alarming in the labour of distinguishing and com- 
paring times and places, and of making due allowance for 
qualifying circumstances and conditions. The followers of a 
system dreaded lest the knowledge of facts should interfere 


1 (Euvres, xi. 406, 461. 
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with the certainty of their opinions, and lest the resistless 
stream of history should be let in upon their settled and com- 
pact conclusions. 7 . 
The political condition of those times is an important ele- 
ment in the history of the controversy. Gallicanism and U1- 
tramontanism both professed to represent liberty ; but they 
both belonged to an age of absolute power. One system was 
the instrument by which absolute monarchs extended their 
ower over the Church, whilst by the other the same principle 
of absolutism was introduced into the Chureh herself. Both 
were expedients by which ecclesiastical liberty was curtailed, 
and authority made superior to law. ‘The source of their vi- 
tality and the reason of their existence disappeared when the 
Revolution put an end to the old society which tolerated, and 
even approved, the system of arbitrary government. At a 
later period, under the Restoration, the reverence for law, and 
the religious aversion for absolute power, which resisted the 
encroachment of civil governments on the liberties of the 
Church, caused her to maintain, in her own internal system, 
the authority of law and tradition over the temporary will of 
her rulers. Instead of Church and State being rivals in ab- 
solutism, it came to be understood that both ought to obey 
their own legislation ; while the horror of the lawless epochs 
they had lately traversed, in the Revolution and the Empire, 
came to be the predominant influence in the minds of men. 
Karly in the present century, while Chateaubriand was 
explaining the charm of religious emotions, and when in 
Germany the distinction of creeds was all but obliterated 
by the powerful current of Romanticism, it cannot be said 
that there were any distinguishable groups of Catholic opi- 
nions. Ecclesiastical literature was at a low ebb, and con- 
troversy was almost extinct. There was neither learning 
nor leisure, nor definiteness enough to awaken the old dis- 
cussions. They appeared again when peace and frecdom 
were restored to religion, and literary activity revived, after 
1814. In those days the memory of the revolutionary period 
and its unbelief was very vivid, and the ideas of the Holy 
Alliance found much favour with thinking Catholics. They 
dreamed of a league between Church and State, of a reno- 
vated loyalty identified with a revived religion, and of a 
combination between men of good-will for the restoration 
of the great interests which had fallen before the common 
foe. It was hoped that religion might enable the state to 
protect society against the recurrence of such a catastrophe. 
lhere were many who relied for the realisation of this scheme 
(half religious and half political) as much on the Czar as on 
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the Pope. The strong practical purpose by which it was ani- 
mated is one leading characteristic of the literary movement 
which followed. Another is, that its writers were chiefly lay- 
men; for the problems of the day were rather social than 
ecclesiastical, and even theology was treated with a view to 
the State. Long before the French Revolution the schools 
of theology had generally declined, and then, for ftive-and- 
twenty years, ecclesiastical studies were almost every where 
suspended. No successors had sprung up to the great scho- 
lars who had lived far into the pontificate of Pius VI.; and 
many of the most cultivated priests on the Continent were 
deeply marked with Rationalism. At the Restoration the 
clergy, as a body, were not in a condition to take an active 
part in literature. Their place in the van was supplied by 
laymen,—often recent converts, seldom trained scholars, and 
all rather inspired by the lessons of recent history than versed 
in the older details of theological discussion. 

The foremost of these men was the Count de Maistre. Dur- 
ing the evil days he had made himself a name by two political 
pamphlets, written with the power, the eloquence, and the 
depth of Burke, with more metaphysical ability than Burke 
possessed, but without his instinct for political truth, or his 
anxious attention to the voice of history. In these pamphlets 
he had laid down some of the most important principles ot civil 
government, and had explained with special success the ne- 
cessity of aristocracy for the establishment of freedom. His 
writings had displayed extensive knowledge, earnest faith, 
a pointed wit, and an almost unexampled union of common 
sense with love of paradox and passion for extremes. Aiter 
his return from St. Petersburg, in the first years of the Re- 
storation, he published several works in rapid succession, 
which have earned for him perhaps the highest place next 
to Pascal among laymen who have defended religion without 
the advantage of a theological education. 

Society, said M. de Maistre, has been ruined by the want 
of taith, or by its equivalent in the civil order, the weakness 
of authority. It is necessary that mankind should be taught 
the duty of unconditional obedience, the merit of suffering, 
the sinfulness of self-assertion, the peril of liberty, and the 
evil of securities against the abuse of power.? Tyranny, 
poverty, and slavery are not the faults of society, but the 

: ° Il est vrai au fond que les peuples ont des droits, mais non celui de 
les faire valoir ou d’en punir la violation par la force’? Correspondance 
Diplomatique, ii. 36. “Le dogme catholique,' comme tout le monde salt, 
proscrit toute espéce de révolte sans distinction ; et pour défendre ce dogme 


nos docteurs disent d’assez bonnes raisons, philosophiques méme, et poll- 
tiques.” Du Pape, p. 161, 
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penalties of sin. Monarchy is the only legitimate form of 
government, because monarchy alone gives the nations a 
master, and places the sovereign under the restraint ot 
conscience. It is his duty to promote as well as to pre- 
serve religion, to suppress error and sin like crime, and to 
defend the faith by proscribing knowledge* and encouraging 
superstition. * 

In these writings De Maistre unquestionably relinquished 
or modified some of his earlier opinions. There was no longer 
that love of freedom which he had opposed to the violence of 
the Revolution, or that admiration tor England with which 
he had been inspired by her long resistance to Napoleon.° 
His ideal state had become more centralised, his sovereign 
more absolute, his nobility less independent, lis people less 
free. The dread of revolutionary despotism had given place 
to a horror of constitutionalism. This was the current of the 
hour. But it inspired De Maistre with the theory which is 


3 “ Les inconvénients inévitables de la science, dans tous les pays et dans 
tous les lieux, sont de rendre l’homme inhabile a la vie active, qui est la 
vraie vocation de ’homme; de le rendre souverainement orgueilleux, enivré 
de-lui méme et de ses propres idées, ennemi de toute subordination, frondeur 
de toute loi et de toute institution, et partisan-né de toute innovation. Elle 
tend done nécessairement a tuer l’esprit public et 4 nuire alasociété.”” Quatre 
Chapitres inédits sur la Russie, 1859, p. 88.‘ Restreindre de méme la sci- 
ence, de plusieurs maniéres, savoir... . . en supprimant tout enscignement 
public des connaissances qui peuvent ¢tre livrées au gout et aux moyens 
de chaque particulier; comme l’histoire, la géographie, la métaphysique, la 
morale, la politique, le commerce.’’ Ibid. p. 147. “Il y a dans la science, 
si elle n’est pas entiérement subordonnée aux dogmes nationaux, quelque 
chose de caché qui tend 4 ravaler l'homme, et 4 le rendre surtout inutile ou 
mauvais citoyen...... Il faut subordonner toutes nos connaissances 4a la 
religion, croire fermement qu’on étudie en priant; et surtout lorsque nous 
nous occupons de philosophie rationnelle, ne jamais oublicr que toute pro- 
position de métaphysique, qui ne sort pas comme d’elle-méme d’un dogme 
chrétien, n’est et ne peut ¢tre qu’une coupable extravagance.” Soirées de 
St. Pétersbourg, is. 225, 295. 

* “ Je crois que la superstition est un ouvrage avancé de la religion qu’il 
ne faut pas détruire, car il n’est pas bon qu’on puisse venir sans obstacle 
Jusqu au pied du mur, en mesurer la hauteur et planter les échelles...... 
Croyez-vous que les abus d’une chose divine n’aient pas dans la chose méme 
certaines limites naturelles, et que les inconvénients de ces abus puissent 
on egaler le danger d’ébranler la croyance ?”” Svirées de St. Pétersbourg, 

: “On a bientot dit: ‘Il faut des lois fondamentales, il faut une consti- 
tution.” Mais qui les établira, ces lois fondamentales, et qui les fera exé- 
Syed le corps ou l’individu quien aurait la force serait souverain...... 
i . pu faire quelque chose dans ce genre ; mais sa constitu- 
Vienore I — encore subi l’cpreuve du temps. .... . Qu’arrivera-t-il? je 
se de ais quand les choses tourneraient comme je le désire, un exemple 
— —a prouverait peu en faveur des monarchies constitutionnelles, 
Du ll ee unit erselle est contraire a cet exemple unique. 
Fema EP. - ¥ EO. en years earlier, he had said : La constitution est 
jeune ia - ... Tunité la plus compliquée et le plus bel 
sur le Prine; —— a itiques quon alt jamais vu dans le monde.’””  £ssaz 

pe Générateur des Constitutions Politiques, p. 16. 
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the chief cause of his celebrity, a theory new to the Catholic 
thinkers of his time. Catholicism, he maintained, inculeates 
the absolute authority of the sovereign, and forbids resistance 
even to the gravest wrong.® This unity and absolutism of 
authority spring from the very nature of religion, and are 
not only necessary for the State, but essential to the Church. 
Civil society cannot subsist without the maxim that the king 
can do no wrong. The Church requires the same privilege 
for the Pope. Absolute infallibility in the one 1s a corollary 
of despotism in the other.? It is also its remedy. Denying 
to the people any part in the vindication of right, De Maistre 
transferred to the Pope alone the whole duty of moderating 
kings. Thus the argument for the papal power flowed in 
two streams from one source—the theory of civil absolutism. 
Reasoning by analogy, the Pope ought to be an arbitrary 
ruler within the Church; while, by contrast, his power was 
extended over states, and the security of civil rights was to 
be sought in the completeness of hierarchical despotisin. 
Whoever studies the writings of De Maistre will find far 
more than the memorable theory by which he became the 
founder of a new school of Ultramontanism. He will find 
some of the best and wisest things ever written on religion 
and society,—a generous tone, an admirable style of discus- 
sion, and the Catholic system presented often in the noblest 
manner. These qualitics have exercised a powerful and sa- 
lutary influence on all the succeeding schools of Catholic 
thought ; and some who differ most widely from De Maistre 
on the questions which he made more particularly his own 
owe much to his writings. But it was only in the course of 
years, as the publication of eight posthumous volumes de- 
tined more clearly and more amply the character of his 
mind, that men learnt to separate the man from his peculiar 
theory. At first, all the merits of his system and his style 
° «Si l’on veut s’exprimer exactement, il n’y a point de souverainete 
limitce; toutes sont absolues et infaillibles, puisque nulle part il n’est per- 
mis de dire qu’elles se sont trompées. ..... . Elle est toujours et partout 
absolue, sans que personne ait le droit de lui dire qu'elle est injuste ou 
trompée.” Du Pape, p. 165. ‘11 faudroit que les souverains protestants 
eussent perdu le sens pour ne pas apercevoir l’insigne folie qu’ils font, de 
soutenir une religion qui pose en maxime le jugement particulier et la sou- 
veraineté du peuple, contre une autre religion qui soutient que contre notre 
légitime souverain, fait-il méme un Néron, nous n’avons d’autre droit que 


celui de nous laisser couper la téte en lui disant respectueusement la vérité.”’ 
Correspondance Diplomatique, il. 132. 

7 “Tl ne peut y avoir de société humaine sans gouvernement, ni de gou- 
vernement sans souveraineté, ni de souveraineté sans infaillibilité; et ce 
dernier privilége est si absolument nécessaire, qu'on est forcé de supposer 
Vinfaillibilite, meme dans les souverainetés temporelles (od elle n’est pas), 
sous peine de voir l'association se dissoudre. L’église ne demande rien de 
plus que les autres souverainetés.’” Du Pape, p. 147. 
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served but to give attractiveness and splendour to the theory 
of the papal power, which became the symbol of a party, 
and gave the impulse to an important movement. No dis- 
tinct view had yet been put forward so positively or so bril- 
liantly ; and its influence on contemporaries was extraor- 
dinary. It appeared to a large class of persons as the only 
perfect form of Catholicism. Every thing that fell short of 
it seemed to them treason or surrender. ‘To limit the autho- 
rity of the Holy See in Church or State was to attack reli- 
gion, and open the door to Jansenism, Protestantism, and 
infidelity. Inasmuch as authority was especially odious to 
irreligious Catholics, it became the part of good Catholics to 
vindicate it with at least a corresponding zeal. All qua- 
lification was taken to be opposition, and was deemed to 
imply a secret aversion. 

Since the question raised by De Maistre was one of fact, 
and not of speculation, its solution was to be found not in 
theory but in history. For, as the standing object of his 
school was to establish a prejudice favourable to the supreme 
authority in the Church in every period, their labour would 
be in vain if it could be shown that the pontifical power had 
manifested itself in various degrees in various times, or that 
there had been serious vicissitudes in its spirit. Here an 
entrance was found for a personal element new to ecclesi- 
astical literature, which caused the discussion of character to 
become more prominent than discussions of principle. Those 
who identified a particular view of canon law, history, or 
politics with orthodoxy obliged themselves to treat all objec- 
tions to this view as blasphemies against religious truth ; 
whatever was inconsistent with the theory was regarded 
as really equivalent to a denial of the continuity of tra- 
dition.® Large tracts of history which had formerly in- 
volved no theological interest became the arenas of con- 
troversy; and their adverse and telling facts were only in 
the brief to be explained away and amplified respectively. 
De Maistre had given the example of discussing these ques- 
tions with the arts of advocacy. His rhetorical dexterity 
enabled him to put wit in the place of argument, to discon- 
cert adversaries by spirited retaliation, or baffle them by in- 


* On the 5th of February 1820, Lamennais wrote to De Maistre on the 
publication of his book Du Pape : “En défendant l’autorité du saint-siége, 
vous défendez ceile de l’église, et l’autorité méme des souverains, et toute 
verité et tout ordre. Vous devez done compter sur de nombreuses contradic- 
tions; mais il est beau de les supporter pour une telle cause. L’opposition 
des méchants console le cur de lhomme de bien, il se sent plus séparé 
d’eux, et dés lors plus prés de celui 4 qui le jugement appartient et 4 qui 
restera la victoire.’’ 
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geniously dissembling or boldly denying whatever might 
serve their purpose. Many followed hin in good faith, fully 
persuaded that nothing opposed to the theory could be true; 
but he had other followers who were not in good faith. 

The long opposition of science and philosophy to religion 
had brought their methods into a discredit which the prac- 
tice of the writers of that time by no means tended to dissi- 
pate. Men doubted whether scientific method could be really 
reconciled to religious truth; and it was felt that so am- 
biguous a weapon was least unsafe when least used. Men 
suspected that it was altogether inadequate to give certain 
demonstration of the truths with which it 1s conversant,9 and 
that human reason was incompetent to gain such certitude 
without the aid of external authority. On this idea a theory 
was founded which seemed at first to support De Maistre’s 
argument for the papal authority, though it ended in de- 
cided contradiction to it. Lamennais, the author of this 
new philosophy, taught that no evidence amounts to certain 
demonstration unless confirmed by the universal consent of 
mankind; that the individual has no other test of truth than 
the general testimony; and that the organ of this universal 
reason is the authority of the Holy See. This principle, laid 
down in the second volume of the Essai sur ’ Indifference, led 
necessarily to the rejection of that theory of the absolute au- 
thority of the civil power which had furnished De Maistre with 
the analogy he used with such effect. Ifthe infallibility of 
universal opinion is the origin of certainty, it is the source of 

uthority ; and the Holy See is therefore exalted over princes 
as much as over philosophers and thinkers. When, therefore, 
the French monarchy became odious to the people, and at the 
saine time hostile to the Church, Lamennais denied its right, 
and appealed against it to the people as the source of power, 
and to the Pope as their organ. This was the spirit of the 
AAvenir,'? and it still largely tinges the political Catholic- 
ism of France. The doctrine of the impotence of reason was 
wrought into a system by Father Ventura, and was adopted 
by the Traditionalists, who, on the plea of Rationalism, ana- 
thematised all the writers who did most honour to the clergy 
of France. During many years Traditionalism preserved an 


* “Je n’irai point tenter follement d’escalader l’enceinte salutaire dont la 
Sagesse divine nous a environnés; je suis sur d’étre de ce coté sur les terres 
de la vérité: qui m’assure qu’au dela (pour ne point faire de supposition plus 
triste), Je ne me trouverai pas sur les domaines de la superstition ?”’ Svirées 
de Saint Pétersbourg, ll. 227. 

The Abbé Gerbet wrote in the number of February 21, 1831: ‘ L’ordre 
légal peut cesser de la méme maniére qu'il a été établi, c’est-A-dire par vole 
de consentement.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
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organ in the journal of the indefatigable M. Bonnetty, until it 
was condemned, and the claims of reason vindicated, both by 
Pope and Council." 

This theory of the vanity of science applied to history 
made it as uninteresting as an old almanac, and at the 
same time as arbitrary, unreal, and unreliable as the annual 
prophecy of a new one. It made the teaching of the Church 
the sole foundation and test of certain knowledge, a criterion 
alike of the records of history and of the arguments of unbe- 
lief. It recognised no means of ascertaining the truth of 
facts, or the anthenticity of documents, sufficiently trust- 
worthy to interfere with theological opinions. It supposed 
the part of malice and ignorance to be so large, and the 
powers of unaided reason so minute, that ecclesiastical au- 
thority could be the only guide, even in matters foreign to its 
immediate domain,—the next place being given to the pre- 
sumptive authority of the more probable opinion. Otherwise, 
it was thought, the constant fluctuations of profane science 
would oblige theology to obey all its movements, and religion 
would ape the mobility which passion, ignorance, and error 
impart to literature. Hence it was held impossible to verify 
the facts of religious history, or toargue from the monuments 
of tradition. Catholics had no basis of criticism in common 
with others. Every Protestant was principia negans. In 
all likelihood quite as strong a case might be made out 
against the Catholic view of the past as in its favour, and no 
appeal to history was expected to confound adversaries or to 
confirm belief. The immediate consequence was to set aside 
historical study as useless or dangerous; and that courageous 
logic:an M. Veuillot affirmed ignorance to be quite as service- 
able as knowledge for the vindication of truth, and urged that 
no time should be wasted in exchanging the one for the other. 

A particular suspicion rested on history, because, as the 

The decree of the Council of Amiens, quoted by Father Gratry, ex- 
plains better than any description the extremes to which the school had 
come: “ Dum rationalismum impugnant, caveant etiam, ne rationis humane 
inirmitatem quasi ad impotentiam reducant. Hominem, rationis exercitio 
fruentem, hujus facultatis applicatione posse percipere aut etiam demonstrare 
plures veritates metaphysicas et morales . . . . constanti scholarum catholi- 
carum doctrina compertum est. Falsum est, rationem solvendis istis quies- 
tionibus esse omnino impotentem, argumenta quie proponit nihil certi ex- 
hibere et argumentis oppositis ejusdem valoris destrui. Falsum est, homi- 
nem has veritates naturaliter admittere non posse, quin prius per actum fidei 
Supernaturalis revelationi divine credat.’’ The Congregatio Indicis defined 
the doctrine of the Church against the Traditionalists in four sentences, of 
Which this is the second: ** Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, anime spirituali- 
tater, hominis libertatem cum certitudine probare potest. Fides posterior 
€st revelatione, proindeque ad probandam Dei existentiam contra atheum, 


ad prooandam anime rationalis spiritualitatem ac libertatem contra natural- 
ism1 ac fatalismi sectatorem allegari convenienter nequit.”’ 
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study of facts, it was less amenable to authority and less con- 
trollable by interest than philosophical speculation. In con- 
sequence partly of the denial of historical certainty, and 
partly of the fear of it, the historical study of Dogma in its 
original sources was abandoned, and the dialectical system- 
atic treatment preferred. Theology became almost entirely 
scholastic. It was regarded as complete, not susceptible of 
development, looking backwards and not forwards, more in- 
terested in the vindication of authoritative names than in 
the cultivation of those original studies which are needed for 
its advance. This movement, which for a time had its centre 
at Rome, found its most brilliant expression in Father Kleut- 
gen’s work on the theology of the old times. 

That principle of De Maistre’s philosophy which is com- 
mon to works so discordant in spirit and so dissimilar in 
execution as the Essai sur UIndifiérence, Ventura’s Tradi- 
tionalisme, and the Theologie der Vorzeit of the accomplished 
Roman Jesuit, has displayed itself in politics as vividly as in 
theology. The same dread of an outward independent cri- 
terion, which causes divines to reject the facts of history, leads 
canonists, in disputes involving civil questions, to turn from 
the State to the sole and supreme authority of the Church. 
Building upon the weakness of human reason and the malice 
of the outer world, the men of this school arrived at the 
opinion that, as civil interests are subservient to those of re- 
ligion, the civil law is necessarily subject to that of the 
Church. At the same time they could not admit that the 
interests of the Church might be sacrificed to the letter of 
her own law. They concluded that no merely political insti- 
tution, no legislation which is so indirectly connected with 
the moral law that it can assume various forms in various 
Christian states, could be permitted to stand in the way of 
considerations of religious advantage. In canon law, they 
said, the Holy See can dispense from any obligation which 
is not of divine right. Why should civil laws be more sa- 
cred? Ifthe Pope can permit a brother and sister to marry 
for the sake of expediency, how can any opinion of political 
right and wrong be allowed to supersede that highest argu- 
ment? ‘They held, therefore, that no spiritual advantage 
could be surrendered in obedience to the variable legislation 
of any local power. Hence arose a system very remote from 
the servile loyalty of the Gallican Church, a system which 
assumed on many occasions a liberal and sometimes a revo- 
lutionary appearance. But if no civil authority was sacred 
beyond the limit of religious expediency, no civil rights could 
enjoy a higher immunity. The Church could make no dis- 
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tinction between political freedom and wrong, but must unite 
with that cause whose alliance promised most profit. The 
standard of political duty was held to exist for those only who 
recognised no higher law ; those who did SO felt no difficulty in 
bestowing an equal and consistent admiration on Gregory XVI. 
rebuking the Archbishop of Paris for his legitimist sympa- 
thies, and on Pius IX. supporting the Neapolitan Bourbons. 
Thus it was made to appear that Catholics are not guided in 
public life by sentiments which constitute the honour of other 
men, and that they absolutely repudiate political principle. 
A feeling of distrust and of contempt was thereby engen- 
dered in the minds of governments and nations. The religion 
which suffered by this conduct was appealed to by one party, 
and condemned by the other, as countenancing it. Catholic 
parties did duty for the Church, and eagerly transferred to 
her the obloquy which they themselves had incurred. 

This theory, which has so much affected both theology 
and politics, has exercised a still deeper influence on the treat- 
ment of history ; and in this field it has passed more gradually 
through the successive steps which have led to its complete 
display. First, it was held, the interests of religion, which are 
opposed to the study of history, require that precautions 
should be taken to make it innocuous where it cannot be 
quite suppressed. If it is lawful to conceal facts or state- 
ments, it is equally right to take out their sting when they 
must be brought forward. It is not truth, but error, which 
is suppressed by this process, the object of which is to pre- 
vent a false impression being made on the minds of men. 
For the effect of these facts or statements is to prejudice men 
against the Church, and to lead them to false conclusions 
concerning her nature. Whatever tends to weaken this ad- 
verse impression contributes really to baffle a falsehood and 
sustain the cause of truth. The statement, however true in 
its own subordinate place, will only serve to mislead in a 
higher order of truth, where the consequences may be fatal 
to the conscience and happiness of those who hear it with- 
out any qualification. Words, moreover, often convey to the 
uninstructed mind ideas contrary to their real significance, 
and the interpretation of facts is yet more delusive. Put the 
case of a Protestant sinecrely secking to be instructed, and 
earnestly enquiring into the spirit and practices of the Church, 
Who perhaps on the very threshold of conversion, when the 
dogmatic difficulties are over and the longing for the sacra- 
ments 1s awakened, asks if it be true that the spiritual rulers 
of the Church have been sometimes men of scandalous lives, 
or whether Catholicism has encouraged or ordained persecu- 
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tion. Ifhe finds the enquiry answered affirmatively in Ca- 


tholic books, it is probable that he may be disappointed, or 
even Hessatl, and that a few idle sentences of an indiscreet 
or superficial writer may undo the w ork of his conversion 
and bring ruin to his soul. What end could that writer haye 
in view that would bear comparison with the evil of such a 
consummation ? Nothing obliged him to write at all, still 
less to write on so delicate a topic, and to handle it with- 
out reserve. If his words were true, they still deceived the 
reader who found in them the evidence of great defects in 
the Catholic system. The real duty of Catholics is not to 
eratify an idle curiosity or mere literary vanity, but to bring 
souls to Christ. The next step is to annul the effect of what 
has been said and cannot be unsaid. This may be done in 
several ways. Reprisals are often successful ; for in choosing 
between rival systems it is natural to compare them. But 
there are cases to which this argument does not apply, and 
minds on which it is without effect. Here there may be 
room for the simple contradiction,—a favourite weapon with 
De Maistre. There have been many forgeries in the world, 
and it is natural to suspect that they proceed from enemies 
of truth. If documents on which the Church lone relied 
are proved to be the works of fraud, it may reasonably be 
assumed that some of those on which her adversaries depend 
will ultimately meet with the same fate. And if the docu- 
ment is genuine, the writer may have been inspired with bad 
motives, or his text interpolated, or his information unau- 
thentic. <A great deal may be done in this way; and where 
there is re eally no room for doubt, it is still unnecessary to say 
so. For the object is not the discov ery of objective truth, but 
the production of a right belief in a particular mind. When 
all is in vain,—when the argument by reprisals, and the 
argument by denial, and the argument by insinuation of mo- 
tives, or imputation of fraud, and last of all the argument by 
diversion, have failed,—there is the last resource of admit- 
ting the fact and defending its righteousness. This may be 
done in two ways. The most common is to say that the only 
blame falls on those who shrink from heroic deeds, and judge 
ther n by the paltry cowardly standard of a selfish mor ality. 
M. de Falloux has shown, in his essay Ze Parti Catholique (Le Corre- 

spond lant, N.S. ii. 192), how this temper carried a party among the Catholics 
of Fr ance to defend the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of N antes. Ife quotes the following characteristic passage from 
the Univers: * Aujourd’ hui, avee les ridicules idées de liberté et de respect 
des opinions, avec l’opprobre public jeté sur l’inquisition et la crainte de la 
faire revivre, avec l’absence enfin de foi et de régle dans les consciences, 


peut-on supposer que les m aires soupgonneront qu’ils ont en ce point quel- 
que deyoir Aremplir..... 
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The other is to attribute acts which are hard to justify to 
the superior insight of those who committed them in the 
higher interests of religion, and their superiority to the con- 
ventional regulations which guide ordinary men. The ex- 
amples of the Old Testament, the wisdom of the saints, the 
special illumination which God vouchsafes to those who rule 


His Church, may all be appealed to in support of this argu- 
ment. Itis the duty of the son to cover the shame of his 


father; and the Catholic owes it to the Church to defend her 
against every adverse fact as he would defend the honour of 
his mother. He will not coldly examine the value of testi- 
mony, or concede any point because it is hard to meet, or 
assist with unbiased mind in the discovery of truth before 
he knows what its bearing may be. Assured that nothing 
injurious to the Church can be true, he will combat whatever 
bears an unfavourable semblance with every attainable arti- 
fice and weapon. Mindful of the guilt of those who scan- 
dalise the weak, or interpose between the waverer and the 
Church, and fully conscious that a lie may in some cases be 
the nearest approach to truth, he will allow no adverse state- 
ment to pass without contradiction, or without at least an 
antidote which may remove its danger. For there 1s but 
one thing needful; and all facts and all opinions are worth- 
less except to minister to the salvation of men and the pro- 
motion of religion. 

Those who traversed unconsciously the course which marks 
the genesis of these views, and arrived at the extreme we have 
indicated, were generally sincere at least in the belief that 
they were defending the cause of religion, and not merely 
their own interests or opinions; and they succeeded in com- 
municating this belief to Protestants. The enemies of the 
Church supposed from their example that she could only be 
defended on the principle that the means are justified by the 
end; and this identification of her methods with those of a 
party within her led them to think that in exposing the latter 
they were tearing down a real outwork of Catholicism. They 
showed themselves expert in this, without discovering that 
they were really serving the Church which her own defenders 
were betraying. But those defenders were not conscious 
traitors, and honestly thought their own cause that of the 
Church. Hence they shrank from exposure and danger of 
scandal, and insisted that Catholics should not show them up, 
or renounce complicity with their arts, lest the world should 
lose all confidence in Catholic controversy, and come to be- 
lieve that a cause so defended cannot be good. And when 


indignant men vindicated the Church from the suspicion 
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which this conduct had brought upon her, they were accused 
of introducing discord into the sanctuary, of firing on their 
own troops, of exhibiting to adversaries the repulsive spec- 
tacle of internal discord in a Church whose mark is unity, of 
bringing sacred things before the incompetent judgment of 
the outer world. This consideration, and the tear of injuring 
influences that might be powerful for good, have restrained 
many from repudiating practices from which their hearts re- 
volted. 

The extracts which we are about to give in illustration 
of this spirit are taken chiefly from books of a popular kind, 
which have very little authority to lose. We might begin 
with Damberger’s voluminous History of the Middle Ages. 
It would be hard to find in the whole range of Protestant 
literature since the Centuriators a more monstrous produc- 
tion. But the character of the work is so notorious that, 
in spite of the real erudition of the author, it has fallen 
into an obscurity which it is better not to disturb. A far 
cleverer writer, Wilhelm von Schiitz, whose works were much 
read and admired twenty years ago, will supply us with an ex- 
ample of German aberrations in this direction. In the year 
1845 he wrote a tract on the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
with a view to vindicate the Catholic cause from that long- 
standing imputation. He explains the case as follows :—the 
massacre was planned for the purpose of ruining the Catho- 
lics, not the Huguenots; and its author was not the Catho- 
lic royal family, but the Protestant leader, Henry of Navarre, 
whose marriage with Margaret of Valois was part of a scheme 
to betray the Catholic Church and introduce a reactionary 
policy in favour of the Protestants. His accomplices were 
pseudo-Catholics acting in the Huguenot interest. ‘The 
mistake is to suppose that the massacre was a blow aimed at 
the Huguenots, a conspiracy against them ; it was a conspi- 
racy in their favour. . . . . Thecourt had sold Catholicism to 
Protestantism. . . . . Attention was to be diverted from the 
mixed marriage. Therefore the spectacle of a pretended Pro- 
testant massacre was instituted in order to deceive the Catho- 
lics.”'* In short, it was a got-up thing, perfectly understood 

'S ‘arin beruht das Missverstehen der Geschichte, dass man sich ein- 
bildet, die sogenannte Bluthochzeit sei ein Schlag gegen die Hugenotten, 
eine Verschworung gegen sie gewesen: es war eine Verschwoérung fir die 
Hugenotten.—Der Hot hatte den Katholicismus an den Protestantismus ver- 
kauft und gab dafur den betrogenen Katholiken ein Feuerwerk, das scheinen 
sollte einen Schlag gegen die Hugenotten, statt mit Raketen, mit Blut zu 
feiern.—Das Wesentliche lag in dem Katholisch-Protestantischen Beilager- 
Dies sollte Niemand sehen: von ihm wollte man die Blicke abwenden. 
Deshalb ward das Feuerwerk eines Protestantisch sein sollenden Blutbads 
abgebrannt, dessen Prasseln die Katholiken zu tiuschen die Bestimmung 
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by the so-called victims, and a shameful deception on the un- 
fortunate Catholics. 

While Schiitz in Germany attributes the massacre to the 
Protestant interest, Rohrbacher in France shows that it pro- 
ceeded trom Protestant principles. His way of defending the 
Catholics is to lay the blame on Protestant doctrines. Judged 
by the Reformers’ standard, ‘‘ the massacre was a divine act, 
which deserves our respect and admiration ;” and *‘ Charles [X. 
had a right to do what he did, not only as king but as a pri- 
vate individual; and any one may go and do likewise, when- 
ever he has the power and the inclination.” ** 

The sixteenth century offers many tempting opportunities 
for manipulations of this kind. Rohrbacher’s tone and man- 
ner may be gathered from what he says of Queen Elizabeth. 
Speaking of her refusal to marry, he says: “ L’histoire re- 
marque en effet quelle n’a pas eu un mari, mais plus d'un: 
Lingard en nomme jusqu’a huit.”!* The heading of the 
paragraph where this occurs, in which the author follows a 
notorious calumny of Cobbett, runs thus: “ La papesse Eliza- 
beth, avec ses maris et ses batards, ses emportements et sa 
tyrannie.” Rohrbacher is still more unscrupulous in dealing 
with the death of Henry III. He was stabbed by a Domini- 
ean, and fell crying that he had been murdered by ce é- 
chant moine. For fear of scandal the historian says not a 
word of all this. Jacques Clément had only been “ educated 
in a Dominican monastery ;” he was carried away by Protes- 
tant principles, which justify his act, and Rohrbacher insinu- 
ates that he defied the authority of the Pope, and was at heart 
a Huguenot. So that the reader would never learn that the 
regicide was a Dominican, but might be led to suppose that 
he was in fact a crypto-Calvinist.° 
hatte.—Die sogenannte Bluthochzeit war eine Austiftung von Pseudo-Ka- 
tholiken zu Gunsten einer Katholisch-Hugenottischen Reaction.—Dies ge- 
schah nur um die Katholiken zu tiuschen und sie glauben zu machen, das, 
was in hugenottischem Interesse geschehen war, sei zu gunsten der Katho- 
liken yeriibt worden.” Die aufyehellte Bartholomiusnacht, pp. 11, 25, 31, 


o4, 

' ‘‘D'aprés la croyance des huguenots et de leurs patriarches Luther et 
Calvin, que Dieu opére en nous le mal comme le bien, c’est une opération 
divine qui mérite nos respects et notre admiration. D’aprés le principe fon- 
damental du protestantisme, que chacun n’a d’autre regle ni d’autre juge 
que sol-méeme, Charles IX avait droit de faire ce qu’il a fait, non-seulement 
comme roi, mais encore comme particulier; et & chacun il est permis d’en 
faire autant, dés qu'il en a l’enyie et la puissance.’”’ Histoire Universelle de 

uglise, xxiv. 640. 
” Ibid. xxiv. 583. 
iia —— ha la veille par Jaques Clément, né au village de Sorbonne, 

: Sens, elevé au couvent des Dominicains de cette ville, et Agé alors de 

va ae Les assistants le mirent en pieces sur l'heure méme. Il 
“ull porté a ce crime par de prétendues révélations. D’uprés le principe 
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In comparison with the systematic deceitfulness of Rohr- 
bacher the arts of Audin appear innocent. He is partial, un- 
just, and very often ill-informed or misguided, but he is rarely 
guilty of wilful mendacity. No man is honest who refuses 
to censure vice in persons of exalted station; but there is 
after all only a qualified dishonesty in such passages as that 
on the election of Alexander VI.: ‘In these difficult times a 
man of the character of Alexander might well be regarded as 
an instrument of Providence. There is nothing, therefore, 
but what is quite natural in his election.” Audin’s irresolute 
wavering between straightforwardness and falsehood is fairly 
illustrated by his critical remark on the authority of Burchard: 
‘“‘ Nous voudrions bien savoir comment on doit s’en rapporter 
aveuglément au protestant qui s’est chargé de déchiftrer ce 
journal.”!" He knew perfectly well that Mss. of the Journal 
abound,—there are at least half a dozen at Paris alone,— 
and they have often been consulted by historians; but he 
preferred to take advantage of the badness of the published 
text to excuse his refusal to avail himself of the authority of 
the journalist. 

M. Nicolas, one of the most popular Catholic writers in 
France, in a volume written for the purpose of repudiating 
the cooperation proposed by M. Guizot for the defence of so- 
ciety against the principles of the Revolution, has been obliged 
to speak of the moral and social influence of the Protestant 
religion. Wishing to show that Luther encouraged poly- 
gamy, he quotes the Reformer’s well-known answer to Briick, 
which, though sufficiently discreditable, is not enough so for 
M. Nicolas: ‘Luther lui répondit par cet oracle vraiment 
delphien: ‘ I] m’est impossible, en vertu de l’Ecriture Sainte, 
de défendre a qui que ce soit de prendre plusieurs femmes en 
mcme temps; mais je ne voudrais pas ¢tre le premier a in- 
troduire cette louable coutume chez les chrétiens.’”!8 Here 
every word is omitted by which Luther expresses his real 
sentiment on the matter; another is coolly introduced which 
converts an expression of dislike and disapproval into a posi- 
tive recommendation, and the words nollem primo introduct 


fondamental du Protestantisme, que chacun n’a de régle et de juge pour sa 
conscience que soi-meme, Clément avait droit de faire ce qu’il a fait. D'apres 
cet autre principe de Calvin et de Luther, que Dieu opere en nous le mal 
comme le bien, le régicide de Jacques Clément était une action divine. 11 
est criminel, comme Catholique, d’avoir agi en Huguenot, pour mettre la 
main, lui particulier, sur un roi, sur le chet d’une nation, sans le jugement 
ni l’ordre d’aucun tribunal supérieur a ce roi ct & cette nation,’’ Ibid, xxiv. 
650. 
7 Léon X, 1. 157, 304, 


,e , 2° ; - y . : 
a Du Protestant Sle et dé toutes le Ss Heérésies dans le ur rapport avec le 
Socialisme, vp. 569, 
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are insidiously misinterpreted. Although the passage is well 
known, we must quote it for the purpose of comparison : 
“Ego sane fateor, me non posse prohibere, si quis plures 
velit uxores ducere, nec repugnat Sacris literis; verum tamen 
apud Christianos id exempli nollem primo introduci, apud 

uos decet etiam ea intermittere, que licita sunt, pro vitando 
scandalo, et pro honestate vite.’’ 

It is recorded that when Papebroch, at the beginning of 
his long career as a Bollandist, visited Rome, and explained 
to the Pope the scheme of that great undertaking, Alexander 
VII. expressed delight at hearing that there were methods 
by which the authentic lives of the Saints might be distin- 
cuished from spurious fabrications. ‘The art of criticism 
was then just beginning ; it soon made progress in the hands 
of Mabillon, Ruinart, and Tillemont; and, in the perfection 
it has now attained, it is one of the surest defences of the 
Catholic system. But to writers of the school we have de- 


scribed its control is naturally unwelcome; for it prevents the 
arbitrary selection of facts and authorities, interferes with the 


perfect freedom of speech, and establishes something different 


from convenience as a test of truth. They therefore reject 
its laws, not only on principle, but in detail and in practice, 


and deliberately return to the traditions ofa period when the 


means of distinguishing truth from falsehood in ecclesiastical 
literature did not exist. Dom Guéranger, the learned abbot 


of Solesme, is the most outspoken of these systematic adver- 
saries of modern knowledge. ‘The critical spirit of the close 
of the seventeenth century, in which the members of his 


order took the lead, and in which they were followed by the 
most learned men among the Jesuits as well as the Janse- 
nists, sprang, he says, from a spirit of party, and belongs 
legitimately to the infidel Germans. If we would avoid scep- 
ticism, we must revise the canons of critical science, and we 
shall recover much contested literature.” On these principles, 
Dom Guéranger proceeds to rehabilitate many rejected docu- 
ments and to revive exploded legends, such as the baptism of 
Constantine by Pope Sylvester. Before long we shall pro- 


a Luther’s Briefe, ed. De Wette, ii. 459. 

- 6s ‘ oes A . ° 
“On commence a se douter déja que ]’entrainement et l’esprit de parti 
cnt eté pour quelque chose dans la rénovation pour ainsi dire compléte qui 
S Opera, vers la fin du XVIIF¢ siécle, dans la science de l’antiquité ecclésias- 
tique. Les principes de critique qui prévalurent alors, et que les écoles in- 
Croyantes de Allemagne appliquent de si bon coeur aux évangiles méme, 
Ont l'inconvénient de conduire logiquement au pyrrhonisme historique ; les 
€sprits sensés se trouvent donc réduits 4 les soumettre 4l’examen; et l’on ne 
peut nier qu’il n’y ait 14 un profit tout clair pour la science, en méme temps 
= un secours pour la religion et la société, qui ne sauraient s’accommoder 

> j "e c ry ; > > / r . > v : . op 
4 scepticisme,”” Essai sur le Naturalisme Contemporain, i, 227, 
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bably hear of writers who defend the authenticity of the Do- 
nation of Constantine and the works of the Areopagite, and 
who will compensate for their credulity by an equally wilful 
rejection of authentic works; tor the opposite exaggerations 
of literary scepticism and literary credulity are manifesta- 
tions of the same reckless spirit. 

Dom Guéranger’s denial of the principles of science has 
necessarily conducted him to a position of hostility to all 
those who understand the manner in which learning seTves 
religion. In particular, he has attacked the most accom- 
plis! hed layman among the French Catholics and the most 
eminent divine of the French clergy; and he has elicited 
replies from both. We will quote a passage from that of 
the Prince de Broglie, because it describes so accurately the 
method of the school of which Dom Guér anger is perhaps 
the most learned poem ag He had assailed the His- 
tory of the Fourth Century in three articles in the Univers, 
which were the beginning of those Essays on Naturalism 
from which we have already quoted. M. de Broglie says: 
“In the first and second articles [ am a timorous Chris- 
tian, who, to please the philosophers, attenuates dogmas, dis- 
sembles and tones down miracles, loves to give to the facts 
of the Gospel and Church history a natural character and a 

rational interpretation. In the third, on the contrary, I am 
transformed into a blind enemy of reason, who denies it even 
the power of demonstrating the existence of God, and thus 
falls under the liberal decisions of the Church, so clearly con- 
firmed by a recent document. By turns, I have passed so 
severe a judgment on the ancient nations as to cast doubts 
on the goodness of God, and, on the other hand, have carried 
indulgence so far as completely to excuse ialate y. Kither I 
am cuilty of the most contrary things, or every thing will 
serve to accnse me.”*! 

While the Prince de Broglie treats his assailant with great 
consideration, the reply of Monseigneur Maret to the attack 
on his work on the Dignity of Human Reason and the Neces- 
sity of Divine Revelation strikes more v igorously home. Dom 
Gué ‘ranger had accused him of : asserting the absolute neces- 
sity of revelation, and the impotence of the human reason. 
He was reminded that M. Maret teaches only the moral ne- 
cessity of revelation, and that these words are in the head- 
ing of the chapter which he criticised. To this he replied 
that he had indeed seen the words in the summary, but 
that he had not paid regard to them, because they were 


“1 Réponse aux Attaques du KR, P. Guéranger: Questions de Religion et 
d Histoire, i. 221. 
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contradicted—not by the text, but—by the title of the book.” 
Monseigneur Maret adds some touches to the description of 
the method given by the Prince de Broglie: “I have shown 
that, in order to avenge some 1maginary concessions to a sepa- 
ratist philosophy, and perhaps also unconsciously gratifying 
the jealousies of party spirit, Dom Guéranger consents to mis- 
represent, mutilate, and suppress my texts. He makes me say 
exactly the contrary of what I say; and ifhis quotations had 
been entirely faithful, he could not have made himself the ac- 
cuser of my book. Carried away by controversy, he goes so 
far as to affirm absolute propositions which, if so stated, would 
deserve severe censure, and would be reached by pontifical 
condemnations. So far does prejudice lead a monk worthy 
of all respect, and whom I honour for his learning and his 
virtues.’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of the spirit of Dom 
Guéranger’s writings than his repudiation of the liberty 
of conscience, and his denial of the inclination of the 
Church to freedom. M. de Broglie had written: ‘ C’est 
done avec la liberté et non avec le pouvoir qu’est lalliance 
fructueuse et naturelle de l’Eglise. Elle a été autrefois le 
plus éclairé des pouvoirs, elle doit étre aujourd’hui la plus 
pure et la plus régulicre des libertés.”’ Perhaps this may 
not be a very philosophical or exact statement; but to Dom 
Guéranger it appears as an insult to the Church: ‘“ De quel 

. 5 . . , ° , , , , ‘\ 
droit osez-vous ainsi dégrader celle qui n’a été élevée a la 
dignité d’Epouse d’un Dieu que pour régner avec lui f’’?+ And 
in asserting the rights of the Church he is careful to assert 
} Fie oa cl Holi 
1er enmity to freedom: ‘Est ce que, par hasard, |’ Eglise 
serait exclue de la liberté, par la raison que lerreur n'y a 
pas droit ?’’*9 

In this matter of the freedom of conscience Father Per- 
rone, the last writer whom we shall cite among the repre- 

“ “Quand mon honorable ami M. ]’abbé Hugonin, s’étonnant d’une accu- 
sation que rien ne justifie, rappelle & D. Guéranger que je soutiens unique- 
ment la nécessité morale de la révélation, et qu’il a pu lire ces mots dans 
le sommaire méme du chapitre qu’il critique, que 1¢épond M. l’abbé de 
Solesme? Jl a vu, en effet, dit-il, ces mots dans le sommaire; mats il n’en a pas 
tenu compte, parce qu ils sont contredits par le titre du livre, qui porte, sans cor- 
rectif, Nécessité de la Révélation. Kst-il permis 4 un homme grave, 4 un reli- 
gieux, a un préetre, lorsqu’il s’agit de l"honneur d’un autre prétre, de recourir 
a de pareilles échappatoires? Dans presque tous les traités de la religion, 
ne trouvons-nous pas un chapitre intitulé : De necessitate revelationis, sans 
autre explication ?”’ Lettre de M. Vabbé Maret, Doyen de la Faculté de Théo- 
logie de Paris a Nos Seigneurs les Evéques de France sur les attaques dirigées 
contre son livre: Dignité de la Raison Humaine et Neécessité de la Révélation 
Divine, par le R. P. D. Guéranger, 1858, p. 15. 

* Ibid. p. 23. 

“! Essais, préface, p. XXxy. 

“* Ibid, p. xlvyi. 
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sentatives of the unscrupulous school, speaks with much 
greater judgment. But as a historical question he treats it 
with as little reverence for the moral obligations of literature 
as an Orangeman could have shown. Whilst the State pun- 
ishes open nonconformity, but is compelled to respect con- 
cealed dissent, the peculiarity of the penalties imposed by 
the Church consists in their being directed against the sin of 
the individiual, not against the danger to society ; hence they 
may be incurred by thought as well as by word or deed. 
The object of the Church is always the conversion of the 
sinner, while that of the State is simply his exclusion or sup- 
pression. Therefore, it has always been deemed unnatural 
that capital punishment for heresy should be inflicted by the 
priesthood ; and those who, like De Maistre*’ or Balmez, have 
defended the Inquisition asa political tribunalin Spain, have 
denied that persecution ever raged in Rome. Father Perrone 
boldly denies that the Church proceeded against private 
opinions, and says that executions for heresy were rare or 
unknown in Rome.” 

In his catechism of the Protestant religion, he uses argu- 
ments of the most calumnious kind in order to turn the 
mind of the people away from it :—that the Reformers were 
men whose private lives were infamous; that Calvin died of 
a shameful disease, blaspheming, and invoking the devil; and 
that the reform of morals and discipline, commonly attributed 
to the Council of Trent, was proceeding prosperously, and the 
Church improving daily, when the Reformation interrupted 
the reform.’ Such language, if it was not intended to 
mislead uneducated persons, would read like a satire on the 
Council of Lateran. 


“° “Jamais le prétre n'éleva d’échafaud; il y monte seulement comme 
martyr ou consolateur: il ne préche que miséricorde et clémence; et sur 
tous les points du globe, il n’a versé d’autre sang que le sien. —Voulez-vous 
de plus connaitre, par l’expérience, le véritable esprit sacerdotal sur ce point 
essentiel? Etudiez-le dans les pays ot le prétre a tenu le sceptre ou le tient 
encore. .... Assurément, c’est dans le gouvernement des pontifes que le 
veritable esprit du sacerdoce doit se montrer de la maniére la moins é¢qul- 
vogue.” Lettres sur Inquisition Espagnole, pp. 18, 21, 22. 

“7 “Ta chiesa non ha mai proceduto contro le opinioni finché queste 
rimaneano nella coscienza o nel ceryello balzano di chi le aveva.—In Roma 
pol o non Vv’ é,o appena vy’ é qualche rarissimo esempio di alcuno messo a 
morte per sola eresia.’’ Catechismo intorno alla chiesa Cattolica ad uso del 
Popolo, pp. 93, 94. 

“* Gia parecchi di essi ai tempi di Lutero erano tolti, ed altri scemati, e 
la riforma dei costumi e della disciplina si perfezionava oggidi, allorché risor- 
sero quegli uomini ribelli contro la chiesa.—Tali sono i corifei del protestan- 
tesimo, uomini cioé, che a detta di un protestante, erano tutti per la loro 
malvagita degni del capestro.—Calvino per ultimo mori disperato bestemm!1- 
ando e invocando il diavolo, di una malattia la pili vergognosa, roso dal 
vermi,’”’ Catechismo intorno al Protestantesimo ad uso del Popolo, pp. 11, 28. 
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It would have been easy to quote from the writings of 
Monseigneur Gaume against the Classics passages more strik- 
ing than these; but his writings belong to a different move- 
ment, and the object of his attack is not knowledge in itself, 
but profane learning. “It is the devil,’ says Gregory the 
Great, “who takes away from certain persons the desire of 
mastering secular sciences, because he knows how much they 
serve us in religious questions.” ‘The Ver Rongeur was the 
prelude to a general attack on the pursuit of all learning 
that is not purely religious; but writers like Father Ventura 
and others whom we have quoted went beyond this, and 
thought that even the things of the Church cannot be the 
objects of scientific knowledge. There is but one step from 
the denial of certainty to the denial of truth ; and the theory 
of the applicability of falsehood followed immediately on the 
theory of the utility of ignorance. By a similar process 
calumny was grafted on mendacity. 

There are two things which it specially behoves every 
Catholic engaged in controversy to observe in his treatment 
of adversaries :—that the discussion ought to be a means of 
converting them from error, instead of repelling them from 
truth by the fault of its defenders; and that no bitter- 
ness or personality should scandalise them by occasions of 
sin. The course enjoined by the Church is to endeavour 
to win over opponents by considerate, gentle, generous, and 
affectionate treatment, joined to the most uncompromising 
and relentless exposure of their errors. If gentleness is a 
duty in the case of those errors against faith which are sinful 
in themselves, it is even more imperative where the error is 
a defect of knowledge, which, though it may indeed be a 
consequence of sin, can hardly be traced to its origin in the 
will, All Christians must in some measure feel and acknow- 
ledge this duty : but Catholics especially can judge of its im- 
portance by the horror.with which the Church regards the 
giving of scandal, combined with her doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. It has been often disregarded in former disputes ; 
but in our time a regular theory has been devised which in- 
verts the law and renounces the Catholic spirit. Two paths 
appear to have led to this transition. One is the transfer of 
ecclesiastical language to another sphere. Those who have 
the sacramental power to bind and to loose, and who ad- 
minister the ecclesiastical discipline, speak, by virtue of their 
office, in language of severity and commination even to in- 
dividuals. It may fall within their province to utter the 
most solemn maledictions, and they may judge it probable 
that vehement denunciations will move to repentance those 
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who are not utterly deaf to a voice that unites all the kinds 
of authority that belong to the father, the judge, and the 
king. Naturally, and almost imperceptibly, in an age when 
jaymen exerted through the press an influence not less deep, 
and an authority oiten more extended, than the bishops them- 
selves, they usurped the same weapons, spoke in the same 
tone, and affected to deal blows of equal weight. When the 
most illustrious prelates themselves, like the bishops of 
Orleans and Mentz, mingled in the fray and placed them- 
selves on equal terms with adversaries, it very easily happened 
that some of their privileges were forgotten by those who 
fought beside as well as against them, and that the thunder 
was sometimes imitated by those who could not wield the 
lightning. 

Another course was more consciously followed with the 
same result. Catholics continually see things stated against 
the Church by educated and even learned men which, they 
are persuaded, cannot be sincerely believed. They are aware 
of the malignity of some, and are unable to credit the igno- 
rance in which others persist with regard to Catholic matters. 
When, therefore, the inventions of men whose trade is lying 
are repeated by men whose profession is controversy, it is al- 
most impossible to understand that ignorance can assume s0 
closely the guise of wilful calumny. The plea of ignorance 
may be allowed in the case of Dr. Cumming or Mr. Whalley, 
but how can it be urged for Baron Bunsen, or M. Michelet, 
or Mr. Buckle? Itis scarcely possible for Catholics to avoid 
feeling aversion and contempt for men whom they conceive 
to be wilfully distorting truth; and therefore, instead of con- 
fining themselves to the refutation of falsehood, which they 
are persuaded their opponent does not desire, they endeavour 
to expose his iniquity. This temper of mind was gradually 
transterred from controversy with aliens to discussions amongst 
Catholics, where there was the new element of insubordina- 
tion, to which the origin of errors might be attributed. A 
Catholic might reasonably be supposed to know the religion 
he had been taught from childhood, and in which he ought 
to have been more and more confirmed by the practices of 
piety. If he erred, there was at once a suspicion that he had 
neglected those practices; or that he was moved by the dis- 
like of obedience to hold what was not held by his teachers ; 
or that he had culpably turned away from the proper guides 
to hearken to the flattering seductions of hostile parties. In 
every such dispute a question of morality was directly at issue. 
Both antagonists could not be equally in harmony with the 
sentiment of authorities which both acknowledged. In cast- 
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ing off this blame from himself, each necessarily fixed it on 
the other as a prejudice against his virtue. But where a 
writer is persuaded that his adversary is persisting in his 
error insincerely, or from wrong motives, the triumph he 
seeks is not to convince but to convict him. He desires to 
produce an effect, not upon him, but upon the audience, which 
may be impressed by the exposure of the man, while he will 
be insensible to the confutation of his views. Therefore he 
strives less for truth than for effect, and abandons the argu- 
ment in order to pursue the man. He tries to gain every 
advantage over him; and the best chance he has is to disturb 
his presence of mind by making him lose his temper. That 
which will irritate him most is most likely to make him ex- 
pose himself and give an opening to reply. It would be too 
long to enquire how many things contributed to promote this 
habit: in some places, the want of that forbearance which 
public assemblies often engender between men subject in 
common to a local special disciplinary system; in others, the 
terror which anticipated or the temper which followed great 
social convulsions ; in others, the extreme fierceness or perfidy 
of an infidel press. It was soon justified by theory; and in 
practice it seems becoming more general and more vehement. 

To these combined causes it is due that a strong and vitu- 
perative opposition has been uniformly offered to the progress 
of Catholic thought. With scarcely one exception, all those 
who were most eminent in religious science have been de- 
nounced, by men not less zealous and devout than themselves, 
as the corrupters of doctrine and enemies of the Church ; and 
the distance between the two parties was such as to justify a 
doubt as to their agreement in the same faith or in the same 
morality. This persecution of those who really advanced re- 
ligious knowledge is, on the one hand, a direct and natural 
consequence of that common spirit which manifests itself in 
different ways in the philosophy of Ventura, the scholasticism 
of Kleutgen and Clemens, the politics of Donoso Cortes, the 
polemics of Veuillot, the educational theories of Gaume, and 
the historical method of Rohrbacher and Guéranger, and on 
the other the most characteristic symptom of the present con- 
dition of the Catholic Church. It assailed alike the two great- 


est thinkers among the Italian clergy, Rosmini and Gioberti, 


and in a less degree the best of their ecclesiastical historians, 
whom their knowledge of the Middle Ages prevents from be- 
coming the supporters of things as they are,—the Benedictine 


ost, the Oratorian Capecelatro, and the Dominican Marchese. 


In France it fell on the theoretical defenders of profane learn- 
ing, like the Bishop of Orleans, and on the first Catholic autho- 
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rities on theology and metaphysics, Monseigneur Maret and 
Father Gratry. ‘he two foremost living divines in Germany, 

Déllinger and Kuhn, were accused in like manner,—the one 
for his treatment of Church history, the other for a dogmatic 
method which seems heretical to the advocates of the scho- 
lastic theology; both alike for their theory of development. 

The few laymen out of Germany who occupy a rank in Ca- 
tholic literature approaching that of the ecclesiastical leaders 
fared scarcely better. The Baron d’Eckstein was held a 
dreamer and an innovator, indifferent to the dogmas of the 
Church, for reasons such as in earlier times procured Gerbert 
and Bacon the reputation of wizards. The Prince de Broglie, 

while he was attacked by Donoso Cortes with the courteous 
arms of chivalry for preterring liberty to feudalism, incurred 
the ruder censures of Dom Guéranger because he recognised 
in history, beside the action of Prov idence, the operation of 
natural and secondary causes. Beyond the Atlantic the spirit 
is the same. When Dr. Brownson, urged forward by his 
powerful and independent mind, emancipated himself from 
the narrow intolerant school which in the first moments of 
his conversion he had been taught to consider the legitimate 
torm of Catholic thought, his great services did not protect 
him from denunciations as violent as those which, in the im- 
maturity of his Catholic ideas, he had heaped on Dr. New- 
man. ‘These, however, are thedtios ' in the way of 1 improve- 
ment, which eminent men are able to overcome; and it is well 
that they should confront the obstacles which they alone can 
ultimately remove. 

That which one class of Catholics sought by a sacrifice 
of truth on behalf of religion, others aimed at by making 
some scientific opinion the arbiter of doctrine. If there was 
a deliberate denial of the moral law, there was on the other 
hand an unconscious surrender of dogmatic truths. The phi- 
losophies of Hermes and Giinther, ‘Frohschammer’s theory 
of the independence of speculation, and the extreme proposals 
of ecclesiastical reform made by Hirscher, before he became 
the adviser and defender of the Archbishop of Freiburg, are 
instances of such a failure resulting rather trom confidence in 
human reason than from timid solicitude for the safety of God’s 
Church. But the errors of these men procecd from no com- 
mon principle, and in no wise agree together. The real anti- 
thesis to the spurious Ultramontanism that ramified from 
De Maistre into so many branches is to be found, not in the 
opposite errors, but in the true course which ‘deflects on 
neither side. 


The rise of the school we have considered depended, 
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first, on the low ebb of scientific knowledge, and on its 
open hostility to religion, and, secondly, on the absence of 
any literary codperation of Catholics with Protestants. 
Among its leaders there were men of great virtues and 
talents, and at least one man of genius; but there is not 
one to whom religious or secular learning is really indebted. 
As they renounced more and more the results and spirit of 
modern science, they repelled Protestants, and ended by pre- 
senting religion in an aspect which did not easily attract 
converts. ‘The want of contact with men who believed in 
other religions left them in ignorance of real difficulties and 
of their true solution. To the opposite circumstance of 
familiarity with non-Catholic science we trace the formation 
of that Ultramontanism which we have described as the high- 
est intellectual development of the Catholic system. 

The prostration of religion on the Continent at the close 
of the last century was shared by the Protestants in an equal 
measure. Gut it was followed by a revived literary activity 
among them to which there is no parallel in modern history 
except the Revival of the fifteenth century, to which it bears 
a real resemblance. For, first, the intellectual movement 
which proceeded from Weimar to Jena, and Halle, and 
Heidelberg, and then to the other German universities, like 
that of the Medicean age, obeyed no religious impulse, but 
was indifferent to doctrine. The churches were not then 
either feared for their power or envied for their wealth; and 
Rationalism ignored, as it had no inducement to assail them. 
Secondly, the mental exertion of the period of Géthe, like that 
of Erasmus, had no definite practical end to attain, no reward 
to earn but that of literary enjoyment, no mission to fulfil but 
that of satisfying the thirst for knowledge. Thirdly, the Re- 
vival of the nineteenth century, like that of the fifteenth, was 
distinguished principally by the recovery from oblivion of a 
forgotten age. But here the analogy is exhausted ; for the 
effect of reviving antiquity was exactly contrary to that of 
the medieval restoration. The learning of the Renaissance 
was antiquarian. It overleapt a vast interval which it con- 
signed to a complete neglect, in order to resuscitate an extinct 
society. It set up a remote ideal in all the arts of life, and 
bent its own civilisation to fit the model it had disinterred. 
Therefore it predominated more in art than in science, be- 
cause of its luxurious and idle temper, and it was also arti- 
ficial, unnatural, imitative, and like all imitators arbitrary, 
rn in theories of government absolute, and often revolu- 

lonary. 


r : . . € ° 
Ihe character of the medieval Revival, which is the dis- 
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tinctive achievement of the age in which we live, was not 
antiquarian but historical. Its study was not of death, but 
of lite, — not of a world of ruins, but of that which is the 
foundation of our own. Therefore its lesson was a lesson of 
continuity, not of sudden restoration or servile copying. It 
taught respect for the past, encouraged patriotic sentiments, 
and awakened the memory ot hereditary rights. The study 
of national history, literature, and art was one of its most 
important results. This impulse was strongest in the north 
ofGermany. There the feelings of men towards the Catholic 
Church were free from bitterness. She had been their com- 
panion in misfortune, had suffered under the same tyranny, 

and had been deliv wee by the same victories, and nowhere 
seemed to them formidable or oppressive. As the patriotic 
feeling carried back these thoughts to the period of the pre- 
ponderance of their country, the Reformation ceased to be 
the supreme glory of the nation, and the boundary of their 
retrospect. They recognised in its system one of ‘the chief 

elements in their history, one of the most powerful influences 
over their ideas; but they also recalled a happier period of 
national greatness, when the princes of the Church were the 
best and the most beloved rulers of Germany. It was re- 
membered that among the emperors who continued the long 
struggle with Rome there were many who could not be re- 
membered by Germans with unmixed pride—that Henry IV. 
and Henry VI. were men of evil lives, Frederick I. a tyrant, 
and Irederick IT. an alien; whilst the most devoted protec- 
tors of the Church—Charlemagne, St. Henry, Otho the Great, 
Henry III., and Rudolph of Habsburg,—were the greatest 
ot the rulers of the Empire. 

Men approached these studies with minds that had been 
trained in pursuits free from the temptations of party-spirit, 
and from the influence of religious opinions. They came 
from the study of antiquity, which from the time of Heyne 
had its home in the schools of Germany ; and they applied 
to the investigation of the medieval records the tone and 
method of classical philology. Other causes contributed to 


this indifferent rather than impartial temper. The union of 


the Prussian Protestants had expressed the ruling disregard 
of dogmatic definitions; and the vague theology which it 
established could not so heartily oppose Catholicism as a 
more consistent system. Something must also be attributed 
to the influence of the Hegelian philosophy on the Ration- 
alists. The pantheism of that school, regarding all things 
alike as manifestations of the same universal nature, sabe 
tuted the test of success, and even the order of succession, for 
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the distinction of right and wrong. It was held that all reli- 
cion is a form of truth, good of its kind; but that the law of 
life is progress, and the earlier is less perfect than the later. 
Therefore the advance constituted by Catholicism over the re- 
ligions of antiquity was explained with the same curious inte- 
rest as the progress effected by the Reformation upon the 
medieval Church, or by the Philosophy of the Absolute on 
dogmatic Protestantism. The question of truth resolved itself 
into one of fact. Events were studied in their nature rather 
than in their character; and mankind was allowed to ex- 
hibit properties rather than qualities. The action of divine 
or human will was alike excluded ; and accident was denied 
as well as morality. The Hegelians asserted the unbroken 
continuity of cause and effect, and held that all the pheno- 
mena of history are reasonable and intelligible. There en- 
sued a kind of optimism very conducive to a dispassionate 
treatment of the past. Then out of the Hegelian philosophy 
arose the school of infidel and almost atheistic criticism, 
which ignored the dogmatic differences, and reserved its 
hardest blows for the foundations of Protestantism. 

These causes did not indeed dissipate ignorance and pre- 
judice, but they promoted a critical study of details, and pre- 
vented the interference of passion, or interest, or zeal. A 
school of historians arose who made it their business to write 
on the Middle Ages as they wrote on the Persian war; who 
spoke of the Church as they would of the Areopagus, and ap- 
plied to the most obscure moments of her history those tests 
of credibility and authenticity which had been lavished on 
Herodotus and Livy. They had nothing of the spirit either 
of panegyrists or accusers; but with all their learning, acute- 
ness, and equity, most of these men were destitute of that 
faculty or experience which would have enabled them to un- 
derstand the significance of religion. They understood, better 
than any Catholic writers before them, the outward action of 
the ecclesiastical organism, the moral, intellectual, and social 
influence of the Church; but they knew nothing of her reli- 
gious character. They betrayed the same incapacity in the 
study of paganism ; and their interpretations of the Hellenic 
theology were often as superficial as their explanations of 
Catholic doctrine. The most universal of all modern scho- 
lars believed that sacrifice originated in the idea that the 
gods required food; and the most learned of all writers on 
mythology explained its rise and power by the artifices of the 
priesthood. ; 

_ Catholics were astonished to find that men who wrote with 
fairness, and often with admiration of the Church, who made 
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themselves the champions of her maligned or forgotten he- 
roes, who threw a new splendour over the lives of saints, and 
gave meaning and reality to much that had seemed simply 
marvellous, cared nothing for the doctrines of the institution 
they laboriously defended, and repudiated with indignation 
the proposal to submit to its authority. Subsequently, under 
the influence of the rising Catholic literature, there were 
many conversions among “the historians, such as Phillips, 
and Hurter, and Gfrérer; but the great schools of historians 
who wrote, like Luden and Menzel, under the influence of 
the War of Independence, the disciples of Eichhorn, who 
sought after legal antiquities, the pantheistic followers of 
Hegel, and the disciples of Ranke, who were the critics and 
commentators of medieval texts, were generally as far as 
possible from the faith of the Church. But the method they 
pursued in the investigation of truth prevailed against all 
hostile inclinations ; and the scientific spirit which arose out 
of the decomposition of Protestantism became in the hands 
of Catholics the safeguard of religious truth, and the most 
efficient weapon of controversy. 

It is little more than thirty years since a class of writers 
arose so completely masters of the science of the age that 
they required to apply no other test but its methods in order 


to judge of its results. The name of Ultramontanes was 
given in consequence of their advocacy of the freedom ot 
the Church against the civil power; but the characteristic 
of their advocacy was, that they spoke not specially for the 
interests of religion, but on behalf of a general principle 
which, while’ it asserted freedom for the Church, extended it 
likewise to other communities and institutions. Convinced 
of the efficacy and right of the fundamental precepts of po- 
litics, they knew that the Church desires nothing incom- 
patible with them, and can no more require the suspension 
of political law than of the moral order from which it 
springs. Pursuing the strict analogy between science and 
polity, they carried out the same principle in the investiga- 
tion of philosophy and history. In history, they sought to 
obtain for the ecclesiastical authority no immunity but that 
which it would enjoy from the promotion of political rights ; 
and in philosophy, they provided no protection for religious 
doctrines but in the advancement of scientific truth. 

The causes which in Germany gave rise to this school of 
Catholic apologists did not exist in : Italy, and were but par- 
tially present in France. ‘The overw helming authority of 
De Maistre, and the subtle influence of the theories of La- 
mennais, were serious obstacles. The want of a severe scl 
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entific training was felt by many very accomplished men 
whose natural place would have been among the defenders 
of these higher principles. Yet if we compare the tone of 
the writings of Eckstein and Lenormant, Ozanam, Maret, 
and De Broglie, with the histories of the Counts de Monta- 
lembert and Falloux, or with the works of Father Lacor- 
daire and Monseigneur Dupanloup, the difference between 
the more scientific and the more brilliant portion of the 
liberal party among }'rench Catholics is very apparent. But 
it is due to the general spirit of this school of writers, rather 
than to the special character of its deeper scholars, that so 
large a portion of the higher intellects of France, formerly 
more or less separated from the Church, have during the 
last few years gradually approached her.’ The strength of 
this school was necessarily confined to Germany, where its 
most eminent representatives were the divines Mohler, Dél- 
linger, and Kuhn, the metaphysicians Baader and Molitor, 
the political writers Go6rres and Radowitz, and_ historians 
such as Movers and Gfrérer. On all the questions of the 
authority of science and its agreement with religion; of the 
influence of the Church on the state of intellectual and poli- 
tical liberty; of the propriety of concealment for fear of 
scandal ;—the example and the precepts of this Ultramontane 
school are diametrically opposite to those of the Catholies 
whose language we have quoted. 

The first Cathohe theologian who commenced the pro- 
test on behalf of Christian science against obscurantism 
was Giigler of Lucerne, a man not surpassed in know- 
ledge of Scripture and originality of mind by any of those 
whom we shall have to name. The intensity of the anta- 
gonism reveals itself very clearly in the energy of his lan- 
guage, which the present state of literature would not 
justify. In a lecture against the opponents of a scientific 
and critical study of Holy Writ, he expresses himself in the 
following terms: ‘“Timidity is a child of darkness... . 
Wherefore do you complain of us, that we investigate the 
sacred writings? Because, indeed, we are in danger of fall- 
Ingaway from the truth ; asif truth resided only in Unreason, 
as if the sun’s light shone only for the blind!) You may be 
led to unbelieving thoughts quite as easily by merely reading 
the Scriptures as by a deeper study of them; much more 
easily, indecd, for error floats upon the surface, while truth 
les deep below. If you would be faithful to your cause, you 
must close these books, and conscientiously abstain from 
reading them; and this, in fact, is what you really do, and 
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so are secure not only from evil thoughts but from all ideas 
whatever. At least the lofty freedom of the Christian spirit 
is far from you, and you labour zealously to reach an Opposite 
extreme. We are to believe the voice of the Church, you 
say, without seeking to understand ; but where do we hear 
that voice ? Not in your mouths cert unly, or with the ears 
of the body; it must be sought for in history and in the 
written records of the Church. . We must examine each 
document historically, in order to know whether it is the 
authentic expression of the mind of the Church, without in- 
terpolation ; only then does faith begin. . . You endeavour 
to lull to sleep the spirit of enquiry, to suppress it when it is 
awakened, to check it in its growth ; and by what means? Is 
it by a great intellectual preponderance and authority which 
enable you to assume the guardianship of the rest of the 
world? Far fromit; but by ignorance, and by blindly casting 
suspicion on that which you ‘do not understand. ‘These are 
your arts, these are your only weapons; and thus you re- 
semble madmen who would extinguish a conflagration, not 
by work, but by outery. . . . The universal scorn under which 
you have fallen is of your own making; for as you will not 
listen to any thing, and understand nothing, men deem that 
your cause is at an end, and you wili seldom find any like 
ourselves who will honour you with a single word. . By 
your resistance you cast a hideous shadow on Christianity. 
When the ignorant, who are carricd along -~ the current of the 
hour, look on you who protess to be true Christians, must they 
not believe that Christianity 1s taking darkness under its pro- 
tection, and making it essential to its own existence? Will 
they not suppose that Christianity must dread all enquiry, 
and dare not approach the light? You have betrayed the 
sanctuary ; you are the cause of the decline of faith, because 
its purity was long ago dimmed in yourselves. . . . Faith is 
not your motive, for it has no object but truth. . . . Embrace 
reason and science, become what you ought to be, and your 
kingdom will risc again from the dead. Give us a pro- 
tection not only against unbelief, but one equally potent 
against superstition. It can only be truth, which lies hidden 
in the depths. To depart but a hair 'sebreadth from it is as 
bad as to be a hundred miles away. . Your disposition is 
very remote from that love of truth w hich always asks, True 
or not true? Your question is, Shall we have it so, or not? 
He that loves the truth has divested himself of all particular 
inclinations and preferences. He views every thing with 
love or aversion as he finds it true or false. "You, on the 
contrary, care only for externals, and, if the thing were not 
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true, you still would not abandon it. This is the disposition 
that nailed Christ upon the cross, and made the Jews blind 
' a 
to the dazzling light.’’”° : 
} oe Py : . 

In 1826 the Baron d’Eckstein founded a review, Le Ca- 
tholique, for the purpose of promoting these ideas in France. 
He pointed out the backwardness of the clergy in learning, 
and the necessity of a great improvement. The freedom of the 
press was requisite, he said, in order to restore to Catholicism 
its proper influence. Left without official protection, it would 
be obliged to look for support in all the sciences, and to 
furnish itself with new armour. But ifthe Church of France 
should make no effort to recover the supremacy of learning, 
and to master religion intellectually as she practised it in 
life, she could not resist science and impiety.*! 

About the same time Baader was expounding at Munich, 
in an obscure, unsystematic, and aphoristic style, the most 
profound philosophy yet attained by Catholic speculation. 
The understanding requires to be satisfied just as much as the 
religious feelings of man; we cannot therefore rest contented 
with faith alone. Faith is the basis of true knowledge, and 
knowledge the complement of faith ; for uninstructed faith 1s 
liable to be shaken, but he who has proceeded from faith to 
knowledge is sure of his belief. Therefore he insisted on the 
necessary progress of science as the safeguard of religion 
against unbelief, the only conciliation of authority and liberty, 
and the only means of protecting the faithful from the burden 
ofa merely external authority which, when it imposes itself on 
the processes of the understanding instead of confining itself 
to its own sphere in the will and the reason, becomes as arbi- 
trary as the systems of unbelievers.** Molitor, the only rival of 

_™ Giigler: Rede gegen die Feinde wissenschaftlicher, besonders histo- 
risch-hritischer Untersuchung der heiligen Schrift,—Nachgelassene Schriften, i. 
75-86, ? : , 

*t Le Catholique, i. 100, iii. 202, vi. 536, vii. 326. ‘ Nous insistons forte- 
ment sur ces points, pareeque lEglise est plus que jamais appelée au 
combat, et que, si elle néglige le soin d’unir le savoir aux croyances, toutes 
les connaissances, toutes les découvertes des hommes tourneraient au profit 
du mauvais esprit et non a celui de la vérité. A l'avenir rien de ce qui con- 
stitue la science ne doit rester étranger 4 ses principaux défenseurs. Avec 
la simplicité de la foi on opére la conversion des barbares et des sauvages ; 
Mais Cest avec la science unie 4 cette divine simplicité, que l’on peut con- 
querir les peuples vieillis au sein d’une longue civilisation. Il ne faut pas 
craindre les véritables lumiéres, et redouter de s’en servyir, si l’on veut ané- 
antir les fausses.’’ iii, 204. 

28 Hofmann: Vorhalle zur speculativen Lehre F’. Baader’s, pp. 20, 31, “Es 
we erkannt werden, dass jede neugewonnene Wahrheit keine frithere auf- 
‘ t, sondern vielmehr bestatiget, indem sie dieselbe bestimmter entfaltet, 
ie — Aufzeichnung neuer Beziehungen bereichert. . . . . Sie miissen 
‘<entniss kommen, dass eine neue Wahrheit gar nicht méglich ist, 

n Sie nicht in der schon gewonnenen ihre Wurzel hat, dass somit jede 


n y. - 4 ‘ 
: he Wahrheit die alte voraussetzt, und derselben ihr Offenbar geworden 
yn zu verdanken hat.” p, 35. 
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Baader among the Catholic philos: yphers ofhis day, dwells more 
particularly on the union of faith and know ledge. Science, 
which seeks to clear up what our consciousness dimly and un- 
certainly perécives, is the guide through the labyrinth of the 
feelings, and therefore harmonises necessarily with faith. Hu- 
man nature strives after unity with itself; and the union of 
faith and reason, things equally necessary and important, must 
be practically attainable at least to a certain extent.® “ Know- 
ledge,” says Dollinger, “is one of the forms, and a necessary 
portion of morality ; and as without an enlightened undertand- 
ing there can be no real and perfect mor ality, s so also a true and 
comprehensive knowledge can subsist only in a mind disci- 
plined by morality. . . . . It is true that this love of wisdom, 
often as it is proclaimed and paraded, is as rare as it 1s pre- 
cious; for he alone can claim to possess it who is able and 
willing to dedicate himself to Truth with an absolute and un- 
reserved devotion, and to make even the most painful sacrifice 
in its behalf. This resolute determination ever to seek the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 1s a most 
difficult and unusual thing; and a man of whom this may be 
fairly said is not more easy to find than a man who is really 
determined to fulfil God’s will alone.” Ile says more par- 
ticularly in another passage: *‘‘ The understanding of ethical 
mutters, or of matters —— the domain of ethics, 
cannot ‘be acquired by the operation of the reason alone. 
Otherwise the clever and the educated would be infinitely 
superior to the poor and uninstructed even in the know- 
ledge of good and evil. But it is not so, and by an equally 
wise and equitable law man cannot master with his head 
what he does not at the same time receive into his heart; 
and if he hardens his will, he hardens at the same time his 
understanding against the truth.’’*4 
Nothing is more striking in the contrast which the oppo- 
site schools; present, in their treatment of religious opponents, 
than the manner in which they speak of the Reformation. 
The difference cannot be explained by the national prejudices; 
for there are many Germans whose language is as sweeping 
as that of Audin or Perrone. The tone of the ereater Ger- 
man writers is very different. Gé6rres speaks as follows: “In 
truth, it was a ereat and noble movement in the German 
people that brought about the Reformation. The Latin na- 
tions may condemn it altogether, but we cannot, for it sprang 
3 Ueber die Tradition, ii, 215, 216. 
34 Irrthum, Zweifel und Wahreit. pp. 25, 33, 37. “ The real seat of cer- 
tainty is in the conscience alone. ..... Do not expect that in return, as it 
were, for your supposed good intentions, a mere superficial acquaintance and 


dilettante oc cupation with science and its results will really lead you to truth 
and supply you with firm convictions.” 
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from the inmost spirit of our race, and extended nearly to the 
same limits. It was the spirit of a lofty moral disgust at 
every outrage on what is holy, wherever it may appear; of 
that indignation that is roused by every abuse; of that inde- 
structible love of freedom which is sure always to cast off 
every yoke that pertidious violence would impose ; in a word, 
the whole mass of salutary qualities which God bestowed on 
this nation, in order, when need should be, to ward off the 
corruption to which the warm South so easily inclines.’’* 

Mohler says in his Symbolik : ‘‘ Protestantism arose from 
the opposition to much that was undeniably evil and defective 
in the Church, and this is its merit—a merit not indeed pe- 
culiarly its own, since those evils were incessantly attacked, 
both before and after, on Catholic principles. It sprang 
partly from hostility to certain scientific representations of 
dogma, and certain forms of ecclesiastical life, which we may 
designate by the common term medieval, although these, 
again, had been the object of transforming endeavours, on be- 
half of the true system of the Church, from the end of the 
fourteenth century. . .. . The Lutheran system will appear 
more excusable, as it will be shown to have proceeded really 
from a true Christian zeal, which indeed was, as in most 
other cases, injudiciously directed.” *® ‘ At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century,” says Ddéllinger, “a profound disgust 
at the Papacy of those days, and a not undeserved indignation 
at the abuses in the Church and the moral depravity of a too 
wealthy and too numerous clergy, had spread widely over 
Germany.” * 

It belongs to the nature of this school of divines that 
their theology is not scholastic. The systematic discussion 
of doctrines occupies but a subordinate place in their method, 
as it is but one of several modes of ascertaining the teaching 
of the Church. The historic method, which considers less 
the convenience of imparting than the means of advancing 
the knowledge of religious truth, and which proceeds di- 
rectly to the study of its sources and original records, alone 
suited their scientific spirit and the necessities of their posi- 
tion; whilst they renounced and condemned the other as 
barren and obsolete. In his letter to Bautain, Méhler thus 
described it: “You have repeatedly and vehemently as- 
sailed the scholastic method, which still prevails in the schools 
of France, as incapable of embracing the boundless substance 
of the Christian religion, and bringing it to its full deve- 
lopment. . . You attack a form of theological science 

* Der Katholik, xv. 279. 


38 Symbolik, pp. 11, ile. 
*" Kirche und Kirchen, p. 10. 
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whose special characteristic I would describe as a love for 
external demonstration, with a theology that supplies a 
quantity of proots, but does not hg us to know the thing 
itself which is to be proved; a theology that never vets 
through the mass of ar; vanmaiiie fe the truth itself, and un- 
derstands better how to hang Christianity round about a 
man than how to convert him into a Christian, i - * & ee 
appears to me your most signal merit.’”’**’ Professor Kuhn ex- 
presses himse lf still more strongly i in reference to Kleutgen : 
“If we believe the modern restorers of Scholasticism, the 
older divines taught with one voice exactly the same doc- 
trine on all the chief points of science whic h they now pro- 
claim as perfect wisdom and genuine Catholic science. .... 
From this wholly widetasion! view of the theology of former 
days they draw conclusions for the pursuit of theology in 
our day, which must inevitably 1 injure it; besides which, the 
partisans of this view, by investing their own knowledge and 
opinions with the authority of the Catholic schools, make 
their own intellectual w ork much too easy, and that of others 
unnecessarily ditheult.’” 

The principles of “vil and intellectual freedom are main- 
tained by the Ultramontane writers as the necessary con- 
dition of that h larmony between religion and political as well 
as moral science which it is their object to obtain. Eckstein 
deplores, in the first number of his review, that the fear of 
revolution should have given to the writings of apologists a 
reactionary taint which was neither requisite nor useful for 
the maintenance of sound doe trine. 10 He thundered against 

that monstrous combination of politics and religion which 


was sought by the intervention of a religious police; and he 
warned the Roy: alists that a terrible explosion m Light be the 


fruit of such mean and secret efforts, and of an impotent 
oppression exercised by men who, unable to obtain a tri- 


umph by open combat, ‘sought it by artifices.17 A quarter of 


a century later. Déllinger appei aled to the French clergy 
with a similar warning in favour of liberty: “ The ¢ Church 


Sendschreiben an Bautain,x—Gesammelte Se hriften, i. 142. Not long 
before, Eckstein had sketched the state of scholasuc theology in France; 
te 

Mére céleste des sciences, la théologie n'est enselgnée que comme une 
scolastique stérile dans I’ école cartésienne. Dans celle de M. de Lamen- 
nais, elle dégénére en une vaine ostentation de polémique sur l’autoriteé. 
Nos aicux, que nous appelons grossiers, étaient plus avances que nous dans 
la science ¢ ‘atholiq: ie: aujourd’ hui un certain parti semble croire que tout a 
été dit. qu “il n ‘est plus besoin de penser, d’aimer, de méditer, mais de croire 
et Ge s’endormir.”’ Le ¢ ‘atholique, vill. 650. 

” inane the Dogmattk, i. 916. 49 Le Catholique, 1. 9. 
Avant- “propos, pp 86, 99. “ La liberté eut conservé a la religion tout le 
terrain que les inquisitions lui ont fait perdre.’ 
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of France cannot expect that she will be allowed to consti- 
tute permanently an exceptional domain of freedom in a 
state which is not free. . . . . She will obtain her just share 
of the general freedom, and will find it more satisfactory 
and more secure than if she only forms an exception to the 
gener ral rule.’’?- ‘The Bishop of Mentz speaks with the same 
frankness of the political claims of the Church: ‘* It is per- 
fectly untrue that the C hurch now claims for her external 
position all that in former times may have been laid down 
by a Pontiif when all Christendom revered him as a father. 
The altered circumstances necessarily require a com- 
plet: ly new arrangement of the relations between Church 
and State. ‘This 1s what our age is struggling to effect. 
From the Reformation to the present day it has never been 
possible to realise it. The recollection of the old Catholic 
unity survived in men’s minds, and they attempted to settle 
matters in accordance with these recollections in all the 
lesser states, without reflecting that the old conditions had 
departed. Thence arose a truly absurd imitation of medieval 
institutions ; and that which had been ereat and legitimate, 
considered from the point of view of Catholic unity, became, 
in different circumstances, unnatural and intolerable. Let the 
world manage its relations with the Church after the manner 
of the Middle Ages, when by God’s mercy it has returned 
to the unity of religious belief; till then another basis is 
needed, which I can discover nowhere but in an honest re- 


cognition of the freedom of all Christian communities ad- 
mitted by the State.’ 


The defence of intellectual freedom is founded, not on the 
rights of reason so much as on the duty and interests of the 
Church. The danger to the pr iest, wrote Eckstein, is less in 


a momentary oppression than in exaggerated triumph. By 


every act that does violence to intellect he deludes himself, 
and the inotive is either passionate anger or pure idleness.** 


Neither academies nor universities but the Church alone can 


reconcile the unrestricted progress of science with human 
welfare; the Church, not by acting as she did in the Middle 


© Betrachtungen liber die Kaiserkriénung, 1853, p. 40. “It is the first 
principle of the constitutional system that the sovereignty resides, not in the 
person of the monarch alone, but in the monarch and the people in insepar- 
able unity.’’ Debate: s of the Bava tan Chamber of ue 1849, 1, 482 
4s Ketteler : Se ll die Kirchi allen rechtlos seyn? p. dv, In the National 
ba irliament of 1848 ‘ spoke in the same way for the freedom of instruction : 
I desire that the wiki tenal shall be aliowed to bring up his children 1 
unbelief; but it must be lawful for the strictest Catholic to give his childre 
a C; atholic education.’ Frankfort Debates, p. 2183, 
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Ages, or by Shen as she strove through the Jesuits, to 
control the education of European society,—for we are neither 
in the Middle Ages nor in the sixteenth century,—but by em- 
ploying all the knowledge and reflection of mankind, without 
putting any impediment in its way. With Gorres this was 
also a tavourite theme: “ Where will this freedom of speech 
and writing end? W 1 not the eternal pillars of religion, 
law, virtue, and society et last be undermined and w ashed 
away’ Fools! to believe that God has made the enduring 
order of the universe to depend on your vigilance, and has 
pl: inted the foundations of the moral world in the blind wit of 
man! . The mind tolerates no tyrants. You can mea- 
sure off the fields, they bear your limits patiently ; but drav 
your boundary sounil ‘the flood, divide the air into compart- 
ments and districts, contain the fire,—how shall you, with 
your rude instruments, shut up ideas and arrest the beams 
of thought? All that you will gain 1s, that, bv the indig- 
nation with which men will be animated at the ane of 
your violence, the spark that goes forth still and harmless 
will be transformed into a thunderbolt, and that which 
would have passed away in a mild electric: glow will gather 
into a destroying tempest.’’#6 

In an address to King Lewis of Bavaria on his accession, 
which he places in the mouth of the greatest prince of his 
line, Gorres takes care to exhort him faithfully to protect the 
freedom of thought against the interference of the clergy: 
‘Pride has ever been the rock on which the priesthood was 
most easily wrecked. As they are always busied with ex- 
alted things, . . and are instituted by God Himself, 7: 
may but too easily happen that they will confound His spirit 
with their own, identity themselves with the sanctity of their 
vocation, and, instead of obeying the command to govern 
only by voluntary self- abasement, and to seek their pride in 
ania will clory in their office, and extend its functions 
over a sphere from which by nature it is excluded.”** The 





* Historisch- politise the Bliitter, P esl. 

' Politische Schriften, v. 166, 135. ** Resist the advance of learning, and, 
behold! the genius strikes with his staff, the waters are parted asunder, and 
the waves stand up like walls on either side; ; pursue with your hosts, with 
your warriors and chariots and horses, and the waters shall close over you, 
and Pharaoh shall be drowned with all his | Go rather and cul- 
tivate the new land in the sweat of your brow, and learn to adapt yourself to 
the altered times. Learn that, in order to govern, wisdom, understanding, 
ability, and virtue : are henceforth required, and make your peace with the 
coming generation.’ 

7 Marimilian der Erste an den Konig Ludwig ron Baiern,—Politische 
Schriften, v. 256, 241,“ While faith, which is internally free and inevitably 


tends to freedom, is extern ly bound within the Churc ae knowledge, 


on the contrary, inasmuc! h as it acts through conviction, and compels minds 
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peculiar autonomy of science is accurately defined by Mohler. 
Science, he says, resting on a law of internal necessity which 
is ‘dentice il w ich truth, can arrive at a conscious know ledge 
of it only by freedom. External bonds produce in literature 
miserable, superficial, sophistical results. He that has pene- 
trated, by means of original research, to the inmost sanctuary 
of science, knows how solemn 3 is the reception she gives to her 
follow ors, what self-denial, what sacrifice of their own will, 
and what renunciation of all personal interest she demands,— 
and how she exacts that they shall give themselves up to her 
own laws.*® 

These extracts must suffice towards the solution of the 
doubt whether the Church desires the establishment of free- 
dom as the highest phase of civil society, independently of 
her own interest in it, and of the question of her attitude 
towards the promotion of learning. But it is necessary to 
notice briefly an opinion held by some who are either igno- 
rant of the Catholic system or especially hestile to it, that 
an arbitrary authority exists in the Church which ma'y deny 
what has been hitherto believed, and may suddenly impose 
on the faithful, against their will, doctrines which, while 
there is no warrant for them in the past, may be in con- 
tradiction with the existing and received conclusions of 
ecclesiastical, or even of profane science. The Ultramon- 
tane divines, having regard to this impression, have stated 
with special care the limited nature and the limits of the 
papal authority. Mohler affirms that it was at one time 
greater than it has since come to be in consequence of the ge- 
neral progress of civilisation and knowledge, which rendered 
its leading-strings insupportable. Rude ‘times, he says, re- 
quired a str ong concentration of power to reform them; and 
the violence of internal forces called into existence a stron o 
external control. In this way a dictatorship was given to 


by internal force, must be outwardly free, and the interchange of ideas in its 
special sphere must be arrested and controlled by no unnatural restriction. 
eee es Be you, therefore, a Christian prince, at once a pillar of faith and 
protector of the freedom of intellect; and let your example put to silence 
the zealots of both kinds who hold the two things to be incompatible. ... . 
As deep as thought can penetrate into the nature of things, as high as it can 
breathe on the summits of the intellectual world, every where let its course be 
Kept free by you; and be not frightened if in the ardour of its progress it 
quits the established paths.” 

> Gesammelte Schriften, i. 280, “ The union of reason and faith must 
be produced by no external coalition ; for nothing is more contrary to reason 
than the introduction of a foreign authority into its sphere, which is the case 
where faith is assumed as a postulate ; ; namely, when speculation, unable to 
proceed farther in its one-sided course, despairing in the power of reason 


throws itself violently in the arms of faith.’’ Molitor, Veber die Tradition, il. 
215. 
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the Pope. But it had no sooner done the work for which 
it was created than the absolute power was again restricted 
by the influence of such men as St. Bernard. It is a proof 
of the efficiency with which the Popes used their power that 
men grew tired of it so soon. In proportion as intellectual 
and moral culture improved under it, the temporary form of 
the Roman supremacy necessarily became intolerable.” 
Such as it now canonically exists, this authority is de- 
scribed by Dillinger in several places. ‘‘ You must allow me,” 
he said in the Frankfort Parliament, “ to put aside once for all, 
as entirely groundless, the assertion that the Pope 1s an abso- 
lute ruler in the Catholic Church. . . . No authority is more 
hampered than his by divers established limitations, and by 
a legislation descending to the most minute details, which 
the Pope cannot set aside, and which binds him as mack as 
every other Catholic. If youimagine that there is any room 
in the Catholic Church for a pur ely arbitrary power of Pope 
or bishop, you are greatly mistaken.” ‘There is no society 
in the world whose constitution is more carefully organised, 
or more exactly regulated, than the Catholic C ‘hurch. In 
that Church it is provided that the means of oppression, the 
tyrannical abuse of entrusted power, shall enjoy the very 
smallest scope that 1s possible among men. Like a vast en- 
compassing net, our ecclesiastical law extends over the whole 
Church; and none can break through it without abandoning 


her communion. ... Blind obedience is neither exacted of 


the Christian nor conceded by him. He must obey with his 
eyes open; he must attentively examine whatever is required 
of him ; and he must reject it as soon as he discerns, or be- 
heves that he discerns, something sinful in it. At the same 
time, he knows that nothing can be proposed to him that is 
not candied on the immutable order and the laws of the 
Church,’’*! 

It is sufficient to appeal to the example of Mohler, Dol- 
linger,’ and the other principal authors of the salend. as a 
token of their opinion on the propriety of concealing truth 
for fear of scandal. ‘Ever y thing must be told,” Says 
Giigler, “ openly, clearly, and w ithout reserve, lest the deceit 
wail suspicion that already surround all the relations of lite 
should penetrate into the temple of science. Here no accom- 
modation, no inherited custom, can be tolerated; whatever 
checks the free and genuine exhibition of character must be 


49) Gesammelte Schriften, ii, 27. 8° Debates, p. 1674. 
l Die Fretheit der Kirche, pp. 18, 19. 

* Symbolih, p. 3538. Neue Untersuchungen, p. 382. 

“S Lehrebuch der Kirchengeschichte, ii, 229, 231, 234 
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laid aside.’ Some friends remonstrated with Gorres on the 
manner in which he had spoken of the Popes in his intro- 
duction to Cardinal Diepenbrock’s Suso. In one of his letters 
he replies: ‘“ They are wrong in wishing truth to be disguised ; 
that is always the worst possible policy, and now most of all. 
It is dangerous because it is dishonest, and quite unavailing 
besides. I vote every where fearlessly for the pure freshness 
of truth.”> This was the maxim with which Mohler in- 
augurated his lectures on ecclesiastical history: “It 1s 
obvious that the student of history must not pervert facts ; 
and one may suppose that Christianity expressly prohibits 
falsehood. From the Christian point of view most of all, 
therefore, we are forbidden to be partial, to alter facts. to 
omit one thing, to be silent on another, or to add any thing 
which we have not found.” 


The Catholic is subject to the correction of the Church 
when he is in contradiction with her truth, not when he 
stands in the way of her interests. For there is nothing 
arbitrary or extemporaneous in the authority which she 
wields; the laws of her government are of general application, 
ancient, public, and distinctly defined. ‘There is a certain 
number of ideas which the Christian irrefragably believes, 
with such a faith as no scientific man thinks of reposing in 
any of the progressive generalisations of inductive science. 
And he feels that such ideas as the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the punishment of sin, can neither 
be destroyed by knowledge nor impede its acquisition. Not 
that he thinks these great religious ideas ought to remain in 
sterile isolation. Like other general principles, each of them 


4 Nachgelassene Schriften, i. 88.‘ La vérité est dans I’Eglise; elle pos- 
séde done les lumiéres ; elle ne cessera jamais de dominer par la religion et 
la science; . . . on répétera ce vieux mot de Fontenelle, que toutes les vérités 
ne sont pas bonnes a dire. C’est une erreur, I faut les proclamer toutes, si 

on ne veut que l’imposture se serve de la vérité partielle contre la vérité 
generale, et de la vérité générale contre elle-méme.” Eckstein, Le Catholique, 
vu. 326, 

~” Gesammelte Briefe, i. 314, The following are the passages alluded to: 
“The Popes had become enslaved to their passions;..... and that very 
French policy which they had invoked in the house of Anjou, to protect 
them against the violence of the Germans, was the appointed instrument to 
heap shame upon their heads, and to forge the fetters, to escape from which 
they, distrusting God and his divine order, and their own right, had played a 
senseless game, and had connected themselves with degraded things.—The 
thirst for treasure was soon accompanied by the thirst for power, and the 
internal government of the Church sunk more and more into the principles 
of the absolute dominion of the spiritual head: . . . . a scandal on the side 
of the spiritual authority that raged irreconcilably, without measure, with- 
Out dignity, without charity.’’ Evnleitung, pp. Xxvii. xxix. 

* Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 284. : 
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is capable of being made the basis of a vast superstructure of 
doctrine, procec ding from it with logical necessity. The 
work of this development has been perfor med by the organic 
action of the Church, which in the course of centuries has 
worked out a consistent system of doctrine, altogether free 
from accidental and arbitrary elements, the inevitable result 
of the principles of faith reacting upon the strict laws of 
thought and historical growth. ‘Every part of this system 
is equally certain, and, if not equally necess ary to be know , 
vet equally incapable of being denied. No part of it can 
be destroyed by the progress of know ledge, the last defined 
dogma no more than the first, no more than the existence 
of God, or the immortality of the thinking being. 

But there is an outward shell of variable opinions con- 
stantly forming round this inward core of irreversible 
dogma, by its contact with human science or philosophy, as 
1 coating of oxide forms round a mass of metal where it 
comes In contact with the shifting atmosphere. The Church 
must always put herself in harmony with existing ideas, and 
speak to each age and nation in its own language. A kind 
of amalgam between the eternal faith and tempor ary opinion 
is thus in constant process of generation, and by it Christians 
expli iin to themselves the bearings of their religion on pro- 
tane matters, and of profane matters on religion, so far as 
their knowledge allows. No wonder if, morally, this amal- 
gam should be valued rather by its eternal than by its tem- 
porary element, and that its ideas should come to be regarded 
as almost equally sacred with the dogmas on which they are 
partly built. For they have the prestige of possession in ‘their 
favour; they have come to be mixed up with social institutions 
and with philosophic ‘al speculation ; and they form the out- 


side line of defence in the controversial stronghold of Chris- 
tendom. 

But as opinion changes, as principles become developed, 
and as habits alter, one element of the am: algam is constant ly 
losing its vitality, ‘and the true dogma is left in an unnatu- 
ral union with exploded opinion. F rom time to time a very 
extensive revision is required, hateful to conservative habits 
and teclings; a crisis occurs, and a new alliance has to be 
formed between religion and ane ledge, between the Church 
and society. Every victor y thus gained, though in its per- 
sonal aspect itis a victory of Swnowrabore over those who seem 
to stand in the old paths, aud to defend the interests of the 
unchangeable, is in reality a victory of truth over crror, ot 
science over opinion. It is a change not to be deplored, 
but to be accepted with joy. It is a process which, though 
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‘t has its crises, must be always progressing. There is always 
some mass or other in the temporary element of the amalgam 
which is becoming rusty and worn out, and fit only to be 
thrown aside. And as this purging process is one that in- 
volves opinions and feelings nearly conjoined with faith, 
there will be always an apparent danger, which, however, 
will at once disappear before the vigour of Catholics who 
will break the bonds of human tradition, and associate them- 
selves with the progress of their times. The danger is only 
for those who fail to distinguish the essential from the acci- 
dental, and who cling to their religion, not for its substance, 
but for its appendages. Such men may fall away altogether 
if their own way of explaining dogmas to themselves, and 
reconciling them with opinions, is cut from them. And even 
those who see clearly the difference between substance and 
accident must feel how important it is that their love and 
allesiance to the Church should be exhibited in those outer 
spheres where attachment takes the place of faith. 

The fear of giving scandal, and the unwillingness to 
question too closely the limits of authority, are therefore the 
two motives which make the best-informed Catholics very 
circumspect in destroying opinions which have become amal- 
vamated with faith. But these motives are misplaced in an 
age when Catholics can no longer shut themselves out from 
contact with the world, nor shelter themselves in ignorance. 
When all opinions are perpetually canvassed in a literature 
over which no authority and no consideration for others has 
any control, Catholics cannot help attempting to solve the 
problems which all the world is discussing. The point is, 
that while they solve them religiously, they should likewise 
solve them scientifically ; that they should so comprehend 
them as to satisfy both conscience and reason,—conscience, 
by a solution consistent with the infallible criteria of faith, 
and reason, by one defensible on grounds quite external to 
religion. 

When a man has really performed this double task,— 
when he has worked out the problem of science or politics, on 
purely scientific and political principles, and then controlled 
this process by the doctrine of the Church, and found its re- 
sults to coincide with that doctrine, then he is an Ultramon- 
tane in the real meaning of the term—a Catholic in the 
highest sense of Catholicism. The Ultramontane is therefore 
one who makes no parade of his religion; who meets his ad- 
versaries on grounds which they understand and acknow- 
ledge; who appeals to no extrinsic considerations—benevo- 
ence, or force, or interest, or artifice—in order to establish his 
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point ; who discusses each topic on its intrinsic merits,—an- 
swering the critic by a severer criticism, the me taphysician 
by closer reasoning, the historian by deeper learning, - 
politician by sounder polities, and indifference itself by 
purer imp arti: ality. In all these subjects the Ultramontane 
discovers a point preéminently Catholic, but also precmi- 
nently intellectual and true. He finds that there is a 
system of politics, of metaphysics, and of ethics 8, singularly 
agreeable to Catholicism, but entirely independent of it. Not 
that his labour is an easy one, or one capable of being br ought 
to a close. Each ceneration has to carry it forward. Noes 
can complete it ; for there will always be some progress to be 
made, some new discoveries to adopt and assimilate, some 
discord to harmonise, some half-truth which has Lancto an. 
error to lop away. It is a process never to be terminated, 
till God has finished the work of educating the human race 
to know Him and to love Him. 

But it is a work which no Catholic can deem either im- 
practicable or unnecessary. It is not an idle enterprise; if 
we seek, we shall find. Religion can be made intelligible if 
we take the pains to make it so; its proofs may be found, its 
laws ascertained, and the conscience and reason constrained 
to acknowledge them. And Catholics are the only persons 
who can enter on this field of labour with perfect freedom ; 
tor they alone have a religion perfectly defined, clearly marked 
off from all other spheres of thought ; they alone, therefore, 

can enter these spheres free from ‘all suspicion of doubt, and 
trom alltfear of discord between faith and knowledge. If this 
clear distinction has ever been forgotten by C Catholics, defeat 
was sure to follow, and that defeat was the victory of the 
truth. Authority may put itself in opposition to its own 
code; but the code is vindicated by the defeat of authority. 
Thus it was in polities during the drama of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, and in physical science during the opposition to Galileo. 
Those experiments have taught authority its own bounds, and 
subjects the limits of obedience ; and they have destroyed the 
last conceivable obstacles to the freedom with which 2 Ca- 
tholic can move in the spheres of inductive truth. 
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année, premiére partie: “ Précis de l’Histoire de la Paléontologie 
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94. Des Progrés de la Fabrication du Fer dans le Pays de Liege. Par 
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95. De l Exploitation de la Houille dans le Pays de Liége. Par Ne- 
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1. Of all English works that have yet been written on “ the 
various questions connected with the different books of the Old Tes- 
tament, such as their date, authorship, sources, credibility, language, 
scope,’ &c., Dr. Davidson’s new Introduction is undoubtedly, in every 
way, the most important. However intensely his opponents may dis- 
like the conclusion of his book, it is impossible for them to name any 
other in the language which can bear the most distant comparison 
with it for the amount of information which it contains. It is, in fact, 
offered to the public, as the author tells us in his preface, with the 
view of supplying a want in English theological literature. This 
want, a disgrace to English Protestant theology, has now for the first 
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time been supplied by means ofa work which in some respects is 
not unworthy to be named in company with the many learned pub- 
lications of the same kind which have appeared in Germany. In ori- 
ginality of invention Dr. Davidson cannot, indeed, be compared with 
the most celebrated German scholars to whom he is indebted for no 
small part of the materials of his work ; but he has at least mastered 
every fact and every argument that can in any way throw light upon 
the subjects discussed; and the readers of his Introduction will find 
it to be a nearly exhaustive summary of all that has ever been 
written on each of the books of the Old Testament. And what is 
the result ? It is simply unfavourable to what may be called the 
conservative school of Biblical criticism. Dr. Davidson considers 
that internal evidence is utterly destructive of the hypothesis of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The external evidence for it 
is but small, and will not stand the test of criticism. ‘ History makes 
no earlier mention of the present Pentateuch than the reign of 
Josiah. It had been completed shortly before, but was put aside 
and disregarded till the king set about a thorough reform of Judah, 
when it was brought forth into the light of day, and exalted to its 
rightful place.” Some of the documents, however, which modern cri- 
ticism has discovered in the Pentateuch are of an earlier date. The 
prinutive “ Elohim” document belongs to the reign of Saul. ‘ During 
the reign of Uzziah, characterised as it was by various reforms, the 
Jehovah document seems to have been composed.” A “junior Elohist 
probably lived in the time of Elisha (about 880 B.c.).” The nar- 
rative of the Pentateuch cannot be looked upon as purely historical; 
a considerable amount of myth and legend is mixed up with it. The 
present form of the book of Joshua may be assigned to the Deutero- 
nomist, and like the Pentateuch, of which it is the continuation, its 
narrative 1s in part legendary and unhistorical. ‘The book of Judges, 
though derived from older written materials, probably belongs to the 
time of Ahaz. The historical traditions of the nation, written and 
oral, but chiefly the former, are faithfully given. But popular tra- 
dition magnified into the marvellous and superhuman the deeds of 
heroic men and patriots. The history of Samson is strongly tinged 
with the mythological and romantic. The history of Gideon is also 
embellished with mythological exaggeration, which should not be 
construed as literal history. How long after Solomon’s death the 
two books bearing the name of Samuel were written must be chiefly 
a subject of conjecture. The expression unto this day, coupled with 
“the kings of Judah” (1 Sam. xxvii. 6), ¢.e. with the mention of the 
two kingdoms, seems to render the reign of Asa preferable to that 
of Rechoboam, z.c. 940. ‘The sources of these books were written 
documents and oral tradition. The account of Goliath, though par- 
taking of the legendary and exaggerated, was taken from a written 
source. ‘The whole account of David’s encounter with Goliath bears 
an air of the marvellous, and shows its comparatively late growth if 
hot origin. Itis graphic and romantic; as if imagination had largely 
contributed to its formation. Oral tradition is the visible source of 
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the last chapters of the first book, which describe particulars relating 
to David, but isolated from thete proper places in his biography. 
Though possessing a historical basis, they must have been altered 
and enlarged by the addition of legendary, miraculous, and j impro- 
bable ducneeth unces. ‘The section 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22, is strongly 
tinctured with the legendary; the description of the giants, their 
armour, stature, and monstrosity, being incredible. The twenty-fourth 
chapter is obviously eaibestitidend with the mythological and mira- 
culous, the historical basis being probably no more than that David 
numbered the people. ‘The compiler of the two books of Kings closel 
followed the materials at his disposal, but he lived at a period of the 
national history unfavourable to the production of the best Hebrew 
history writing. Traditional elements had incorporated themselves 
with the annals of the nation too firmly to be accurately separated; 
the mythological and marvellous had intruded into the domain of 
genuine histor y, in some cases too strongly to be dislodged from it, 
at least by one of the Israelites themselves. And the writer was too 
remote from many of the persons and events described, to view them 
otherwise than through the glass of a degenerate time, at which the 
darkness of the present tended to throw too bright a halo round 
the old national monarchs and conquerors. The orthography, style, 
and language, together with other internal evidence, compel one 
to place the compilation of the Chronicles at a very late period, 
nearer to 300 than 400 B.c. The Chronicles are inferior to the 
books of Samuel and Kings in their historical contents. Hence, 
when the accounts are contradictory, as is very frequently the case, 
the older books are preferable. Perhaps some of the compiler’s 
sources were not in all respects trustworthy, and following them he 
was misled. ‘Tradition had influenced them unfavourably. But the 
Chronist was himself influenced by Levitical partiality and love ot 
the marvellous. Neither Ezranor Nehemiah wrote the books which 
now bear their names. ‘The mention in Neh. xii. 22, of ‘¢ Darius 
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the Persian” and Jaddua brings down the composition of the book 
as late as 385-331 B.c., and it is probable, from the phrase “ Darius 
the Persian,” that the writer or compiler lived under a non-Persian 
dominion, and so later than Darius Codomannus. The book of Esther 
is so full of gross improbabilities that it is impossible to regard it 
as containing only true jhistory. Neither can it be accounted pure 
fiction. ‘The basis is true; but a good part of the superstructure 
and the air thrown over it are fabulous. Of course it is now impos- 
sible to separate the fabulous from the real; but we cannot help 
thinking, says Dr. Davidson (to whose very words we have closely 
adhered in this notice), that the latter is small in comparison with 
the former. 

It is unnecessary to follow our author through all the books of 
the Old Testament. We may be quite sure that he will deny that 
Solomon was the author of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles; that he 
will consider “ the present book of Isaiah” as “an aggregate of au- 
thentic and unauthentic pieces;” that he will impugn the authenticity 
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of the book of Daniel, and bring the date of it down to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, not more than 170 years before Christ. We 
shall not be surprised to learn that ‘‘ very few of the prophetical 
books are now in their original state. They have been arranged and 
disposed by later hands. Most have suffered greater or less altera- 
tion subsequently to the original writers themselves. Jeremiah’s have 
been most freely dealt with, so that the original text can hardly be 
recovered.” We can with the most perfect certainty predict what 
solutions will be given to a large number of other critical and theo- 
lorical questions. 

~ Dr. Davidson was of course quite prepared for the decided dis- 
approbation which his Introduction was sure to meet with in many 
quarters. He must not, however, attribute it to the mere ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition of “ noisy religionists.” Other persons may 
be as free as himself from these defects, and yet see more clearly 
than he does whither his conclusions lead. Until he openly recog- 
nises these conclusions, they may consider his position to be even 
more logically untenable than he considers theirs. Martin Luther 
and other reformers held, as Dr. Davidson is aware, rather lax views 
of Scriptural inspiration. ‘The more rigid notion of plenary verbal 
inspiration was felt by their successors to be a logical necessity of 
Protestant Christianity. Experience has surely proved them to be in 
the right, if Protestantism is supposed to mean any thing more than 
a vague kind of benevolent Deism. The critical process by which 
the facts and doctrines of the Old Testament are disposed of is 
equally applicable to the New, and neither Dr. Davidson nor any 
one else has yet shown on what grounds consistent with his method 
we have a right to speak as he does of the “ divine nature” of Christ, 
and to say (vol. i. p. 127) “our Saviour had the Spirit ewthout mea- 
sure, and knew all things. He was properly and truly infallible, 
whereas the apostles had the Spirit in measure, and did not know 
many things.” Is this not a remnant of the theological creed which 
he believes himself to have outgrown ? 

One of the arguments in behalf of the authenticity of Daniel is 
thus disposed of (vol. iii. p. 168): “‘ We cannot tell how far the 
words of Christ in Matt. xxiv. have been exactly reported in the 
Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. Internal evidence indicates more or 
less confusion in the chapter, whose difficulties cannot be cleared 
away at present on any fair system of exposition. We suspect that 
the original form of these discourses was modified by the ideas and ex- 
pectations of the apostolic age.” Be it so; yet where can more authentic 
Information be found as to the teaching of Christ? If we place this 
suspicion of Dr. Davidson by the side of what he says of the doc- 
trinal character of the books of Esther, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes, and 
of the unholy and unchristian vindictiveness of some of the Psalms, 
Wwe have a strange comment on the old theory of “ the Bible and the 
Bible only.” And if such views obtain much success in so practical 
a nation as the English, it is the wildest illusicn to suppose that any 
but theologians will take the trouble to apply the critical process to 
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the Scriptures in hopes of attaining some scraps of genuine religions 
truth. Undisguised heathenism on the part of the many, from the 
most refined Epicureanism downwards, will be the certain practical 
result of that sublimated Protestantism which aims at something 
better than the ideas of the apostolic age. 

Dr. Davidson will of course reply, that these conclusions, even if 
true, which he will certainly not allow, are quite insufficient to over- 
throw his arguments with reference to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. In this we perfectly agree with him. An argumentum ad 
hominem, however successfully it may be applied to him by his 
opponents, will not solve the difficulties which he proposes to them, 
We guite agree with him that it is idle to declaim against these diffi- 
culties as old, and as having already been triumphantly overcome. 
They are not indeed new, nor are they all of equal force. It will 
not be impossible to prove that Dr. Davidson has been mistaken on 
a great number of points, that some of his facts are not authentic, 
that many of his arguments are inconclusive. It may be questioned 
whether he is justified in speaking of the “ Etrurian” cosmogony, as 
if he knew from any authentic source that it resembled the Mosaic. 
One does not see how the creation of the woman from a rib of the 
man is inconsistent with the fact that Adam’s male posterity are not 
deficient in that part of their bodily organisation. We are at a loss 
for the proof that “the habit of Daniel to pray three times a day 
points to a time at which religious ideas had penetrated out of India 
into the neighbouring countries to the west.” And we are quite 
certain that Dr, Davidson is wrong in suspecting that the expression 
“Ancient of Days” owed its origin in any way to the “ time without 
bounds” of the Magian religion. But if these, and we know not how 
many more such, blunders were blotted out of the book, its strength 
would not by any means be impaired. The difficulties it contains 
have, on the whole, never been fairly met, nor is there the most 
distant probability that they ever will be. As long as the same me- 
thod is retained, the same results will inevitably follow. ‘The same 
arguments which, to an orthodox Protestant, are conclusive against 
the divine authority or historical truth of the books of Tobit and 
the Maccabees, are equally fatal to books which he cannot afford 
to give up. The loudest outcries of “noisy religionists” will not 
silence the historical contradictions which Dr. Davidson has collected 
out of the Hebrew books of the Old Testament. ‘They will not clear 
up those grave doubts entertained with reference to the books of the 
Old ‘Testament by critics in Germany, France, and England, which 
Dean Milman most truly describes as the doubts of men distin- 
guished by indefatigable research, by vast knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and of the cognate tongues, by seemingly the most sincere 
and conscientious love of truth, in some cases of the most profound 
piety. We might add, that some of these critics detest others 80 
cordially that they never lose an opportunity of detecting an jnaccu- 
rate statement, or a fallacy in an argument, wherever it 1s possible 
to do so. 
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We believe, therefore, that both parties in the controversy come 
off with fatal loss. We believe it to be impossible for Dr. Davidson's 
Protestant opponents to overthrow his conclusions on the whole, be- 
cause these conclusions are either based on solid fact and sound 
reasoning, or where his basis is unsound, it is also the basis of his 
opponents, and cannot be abandoned by them. He proves with 
irresistible force that they ought to accept his views of the Old Tes- 
tament. But he is not the less incapable of showing why, if these 
views are accepted, any part of Christianity should be retained. 


2, From many of Dr. Davidson’s conclusions, both critical and 
theological, Dean Milman, in the new and extended edition of his 
Hlistory of the Jews, entirely dissents. The time was when this 
work was looked upon as occupying the most extreme position 
which English Protestants might venture upon in what was called 
the rationalistic direction. It is therefore no slight sign of the 
times, that the author now comes forward, under the impulse of 
an imperative sense of duty, with a view of mediating between the 
conservative and the destructive tendencies now at issue in the 
Protestant Church. He foresees an irreparable breach between the 
thought and the religion of England if the old rigid view of Biblical 
inspiration be adhered to, which holds the Old-Testament history 
to be sacred from the ordinary laws of investigation. But, on the 
other hand, he considers that a fatal fallacy lies in the groundwork 
of much of the argument of the critical school. “Their minute 
inferences and conclusions drawn from slight premisses seem to pre- 
suppose an integrity and perfect accuracy in the existing text, not 
in itself probable, and certainly utterly inconsistent with the general 
principles of their criticism.” ‘Many objections,” he says, ‘“ that have 
been raised, and on which great stress has been laid, against the 
historical value of the Hebrew writings, vanish away, in my point 
of view, as palpable interpolations, glosses which have crept into the 
text, errors in numbers: even in linguistic difficulties so much may 
have grown out of gradual and insensible modernisation, if 1 may 
use the word, the accommodation to the prevailing vernacular usage of 
the people, that the argument from language, however unimpeachable 
to a great extent, . . . is not a guide quite so sure and infallible 
as 1t 1s sometimes assumed to be.” Dr, Milman is therefore dis- 
posed to consider the Pentateuch, even in its present form, though 
considerably modified in language and by interpolation, as being 
as old as the time of Moses. Ewald’s hypothesis, which is adop- 
ted by Dr. Davidson, as to the composition of Deuteronomy in 
the reign of Manasseh, he declares to be utterly wild and arbitrary. 
Of the speculations both of Ewald and of Bunsen he speaks with 
respect indeed, but at the same time with a severity which, for our 
Own part, we believe to be fully merited. Both these writers labour 
under the same fatal passion for making history without historical 
materials, and assert theories based on the most arbitrary conjec- 
tures with a dogmatic confidence and a contemptuous intolerance 
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which could not be surpassed by the most orthodox partisan of the 
traditional view. Of their conjectural histories, often differing 
widely from each other, Dr. Milman says, “I confess I have not 
much sympathy for this, not making bricks without straw, but 
making bricks entirely of straw, and offering them as solid materiale” 

A large part of the notes of his first volume may be considered as 
more or less apologetic; and though his suggestions cannot, from 
the nature of the book, be said to enter into the heart of the 
question at issue, they are always ingenious and frequently of 
considerable force, It is difficult, however, to believe that ‘such 
efforts are likely to meet with more than a temporary success 
among English Protestants, or that the new via media which Dr, 
Milman advocates, in common with some other distinguished mem- 
bers of his Church, will long be found a tenable one. ‘The real 
question is not, except in the case of individuals, one as to believing 
a little more or a little less, but as to the very grounds of belief. 
We are sure Dr. Milman is simply mistaken when, having traced 
the gradual growth of disbelief in miracles, he adds, “At the same 
time, and seemingly with equal steps, the moral and religious 

majesty of Christianity has expanded on the mind of man. ~The 
religious instincts of man have felt themselves more fully and 
perfectly satisfied by the Gospel of Christ.” Scepticism as to 
miracles may be a very excellent thing ; but it is not historically 
true that it tends to make men religious. The very tendency which 
now leads men to disbelieve miracles leads them to disbelieve the 
Gospel history, which cannot possibly be dissociated from miracles. 
It is surely not among the English deists, or the French ‘ philo- 
sophes,’ or the German rationalists, that we are to look for the full 
expansion on the mind of man of the moral and religious majesty 
of Christianity. It is not in Bruno, Bauer, and Feuerbach, that we 
have proof that the religious instincts are fully and perfectly satisfied 
by the Gospel of Christ. Nor is this what Dr. Milman means. He 
is willing, or rather‘ he is compelled by what he retains of the 
Christian religion, to stop short of the absolute disbelief of miracles. 
But on what scientific ground is this possible? “The Scripture 
miracles,” he says, “ stand more and more alone and isolated.” 

Surely i in the opinion of none, except of those who have a dogmatic 
interest in their retention. The allusion to Dr. Newman's essay on 
ecclesiastical miracles is unfortunate. Dr. Newman’s line of argu- 
ment is to show that no line of demarcation can logically be draw n 
between the character of the ecclesiastical and the Scripture miracles, 
and that the arguments commonly applied by Protestants to over- 
throw the former are equally available against the latter. Dr. 
Milman must be aware that this view is rapidly spreading in Eng- 
land. Fora proof of this he has only to look at Dr. Davidson's 
Introduction. Equally vain is the distinction which is drawn 
between the miracles of the Old and New Testament. We know 
from the experience of Germany that if the hypothesis of myth 
or legend be once admitted for any part of the Old Testament, it 18 
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impossible to keep it out of the New. “The fulmary miracle of 
all, the Resurrection,” may be “the keystone and seal to the great 
Christian doctrine of a future life ;” but it 1s a mere unsupported 
assertion to say that “it stands entirely by itself.” Those on be- 
half of whom Dr. Milman’s preface is written have quite as strong 
a tendency to doubt the historical fact of the Nesurrection as that 
of any other miracle in Scripture or ecclesiastical history, The 
real truth, which divines like Dr. Milman are naturally averse to 
look at, but which they cannot loug conceal from themselves, is 
that men are beginning to see clearly that the Reformation was but 
a half measure, and that what was retained of Christianity has at 
bottom no better claim to our belief than what was rejected. 


3. The third part of Dr. Colenso’s work has just appeared, and 
is wholly taken up with the Book of Deuteronomy. ‘The author 
believes that he has established the following points: “ (i.) The book 
of Deuteronomy must have been written chiefly by one writer. (11.) 
This writer must have been a different person from the writer or 
writers by whom the rest of the Pentateuch, speaking generally, was 
written, (i1.) The Deuteronomist, whoever he may have been, must 
have lived in a later age than either the Elohist or Jehovist, since he 
takes for granted facts recorded in their narrative. (iv.) There are 
some indications of this book having been written in a very late age 
ofthe Hebrew history. (v.) There are historical circumstances, which 
suggest that it may have been composed in the early part of Josiah’s 
reign. (vi.) There is a remarkable correspondence between the pecu- 
liar expressions of the Deuteronomist and the language of Jeremiah, 
who did live in that age.” He next endeavours to show that the 
book contains evidence ofa later origin in the existence of nume- 
rous contradictions to the older narrative, such as would be likely 
to be introduced by one writing in later days from a very different 
point of view. The cogency of his arguments varies of course with 
the data with which he has to deal, and with the different way in 
which these data affect different minds. It is probable that the 
arguments in favour of a particular date and a particular author 
will not strike the imagination as vividly as those in favour of the 
unity of the authorship, and in favour of the author’s being a differ- 
ent person from any of the authors of the earlier books of the Penta- 
teuch. It is not merely in the general tone and spirit of Deuteronomy 
hat the difference is perceptible, but in an immense number of im- 
portant details of expression which are, apparently at least, irrecon- 
cileable with the hypothesis of a single author of the entire Penta- 
teuch. It is not necessary to be a good Hebrew scholar to feel the 
lorce of these differences of expression ; but, on the other hand, no 
amount of Hebrew scholarship can weaken their force. Why is it, 
for instance, that the Deuteronomist always uses the word yérushah 
lor “ possession,” whilst the earlier books have constantly dkhuzyah 
and never yérushah? Why is matteh the Hebrew for “ tribe” in 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, and never in Deuteronomy, which 
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always uses shevet? Why do we meet with the word hedah for 
‘ congregation” every where in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
but never in Deuteronomy, which always uses hahal ? Why does 
the Deuteronomist avoid the word for “ bullock,’’ which is peculiar 
to the earlier books, and invariably use another? ‘These are but a 
few specimens of the diversity of expression which has led eminent 
scholars before Dr. Colenso’s time to the conclusion that it is ‘ dmpos- 
sible to believe that Moses, or any other writer, can have had his 
whole tone of thought and expression so changed within a few days, 
or weeks at the outside, as would be necessary to account for the 
above phenomena.” ‘The arguments by which Dr. Colenso endea- 
vours to place the date of the Deuteronomist in the reign of Josiah 
are of a less palpable force, and depend to a considerable extent on 
interpretations of the text which are, to many readers, of a very 
questionable character. On the value of these interpretations, taken 
one by one, it 1s not easy to speak with fairness without writing a 
book as large, as clever, and as learned as that of the Bishop of Natal. 
For his difficulties are not of those which are solved ambulando; and 
critics who think they are, either have not taken the trouble to master 
them, or are incapable of recognising a scientific difficulty when 
placed before them. The most convenient plan of course would be 
simply to ignore these difficulties, and with them the existence of 
such a science as biblical criticism. But biblical science is one of 
the historical necessities of Protestantism, It remains to be seen 
whether this necessity be not a Nemesis. 

The great practical difference between biblical science as culti- 
vated by Protestants and as cultivated by Catholics is that, with the 
former, the very foundations of Christian faith are put in question; 
and results which Catholics might adopt with impunity lead, in the 
case of Protestants, legitimately, if not always in fact, to simple un- 
belief. It has long since been admitted by Catholic theologians that 
2 book in Scripture need not be in fact the work of the author to 
whom it has for many centuries been ascribed, and by whom it ap- 
parently claims to be written. Catholic writers have without giving 
scandal questioned, as in the cases of ‘Tobias and Judith, the historical 
credibility of entire books of Scripture. And it has long since been 
taken for granted that an inspired saint, “full of the Holy Ghost,” 
may be fallible in his historical statements, even when speaking under 
those solemn circumstances of which it is said, “It is not you that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” The in- 
spiration of Scripture is a traditional belief of the Catholic Church, 
which has, however, cautiously abstained from defining the nature 
and limits of inspiration. A considerable amount of liberty is there- 
tore left to scientific speculation, especially if we remember the fact, 
to which Protestants in general pertinaciously shut their eyes, that the 
substance of the Catholic faith, as positively defined by the Church, 
lies in a region to which real scientific speculation does not even tend 
to approach. ‘This is what Macaulay saw clearly in his famous essay 
on Ranke’s //tstory of the Popes, and why he declares that the notion 
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that the constant increase of enlightenment must be favourable to Pro- 
testantism, and unfavourable to Catholicism, is founded on an entire 
mistake. ‘It matters not at all that the compass, printing, gunpowder, 
steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand other discoveries and inven- 
tions, which were unknown in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
nineteenth. None ofthese discoveries and inventions has the smallest 
pearing on the question whether man is justified by faith alone, or 
whether the invocation of saints is an orthodox practice.” Against 
purely dogmatic belief, as such, whether true or false, the progress of 
science is powerless. Not so, however, when, as in the case of Pro- 
testantism, belief is dependent on a quasi-scientific view of the Bible, 
formed at an unscientific period, and which the progress of real sci- 
ence tends utterly to dissipate. Ifa Catholic theologian arrived (let 
us not be misunderstood as saying that he ought, or was likely, to 
arrive) at the critical conclusions of Dr. Colenso, his theological con- 
clusions would be very different. Dr. Colenso has nothing to fall back 
upon except what others have a right to consider mere prejudices of 
education. He protests against the statement that he has denied the 
inspiration of Scripture. But why should he, or why should his Pro- 
testant reviewers, hold to this Catholic tradition more than to an 
other? Catholics hold not only to it, but also to the belief that the 
Catholic Church is divinely preserved from fatal error. Both beliefs 
form part of one system ; and there is no reason for admitting the in- 
spiration of Scripture without admitting the infallibility of the Church. 
Dr. Colenso, again, sees very clearly that “immoral, unrighteous, and 
inhuman” doctrines may fairly, on the popular Protestant theory, be 
confounded with the eternal law of justice and equity, as being sanc- 
tioned by the Divine authority of Scripture. But his only remedy 
is, that ‘‘we must, even in reading the Scriptures, ‘ try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.” Men “ must ‘try the spirit’ of the pro- 
phet’s words by that law which they have within them, written upon 
their hearts.” That a man must in every particular act foliow his 
conscience, even when it is wrong, is perfectly certain. But what is 
to enlighten a man’s conscience, and prevent it from going wrong ? 
The “law written upon the heart” is effaced or obscured by educa- 
tion, by “the world, the flesh, and the devil.” What warrant has 
any man to suppose that his own practical judgment—for conscience 
is no more than this on a question of morality—is to be preferred to 
that of one whom he considers a holy and inspired prophet ? What 
right has one “ conscience” to condemn another ? 


4, Whatever posterity may think of the value of Dr. Colenso’s 
work, there can be little doubt of its verdict on his opponents. 
They have in general endeavoured to put him down, not by argument, 
but by clamour. And those who have attempted argument have, 
in spite of the tone of superiority and contempt which they have for 
the most part assumed, been miserably unsuccessful. Dr. M’Caul’s 
“ Examination” has been commended as the most complete of all the 
replies which have appeared ; it has been adopted by the Christian 
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Knowledge Society, and thus invested with a sort of Church autho- 
rity. The Bishop of Natal has therefore thought right to make a 
few “ Notes” upon it; and we have no hesitation in saying that he 
has, to use the words of one of Dr. M’Caul’s admirers with a differ- 
ent application, “ effectually torn it to pieces.” Here is a specimen 
of Dr. M’Caul’s “ Examination,” and the Bishop's reply: 

“Tf, therefore, we suppose that each of Levi's three sons had sir 
sons, and that sta is the rate of increase, then in the fifth generation 
from Gershon, Kohath, and Merari, we should have 28,328, which is 
not very far different from 22,300, the number expressed in the Pen- 
tateuch.” p. 121. 

“Ans. It is amazing that Dr. M’Caul should have penned the 
above passage, and equally astonishing that 8. P. C. K. should have 
sanctioned its being circulated in its name, as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty in question. Let the reader observe what Dr, 
M’Caul has here done: 

“d.) While the Bible in FE, vi., N. 1. 4, and throughout the 
whole Pentateuch, gives not a hint of the sons of Levi's sons being 
more than those eight who are named in FE. vi., Dr. M’Caul assumes 
that they were eighteen. 

“(ii.) He assumes also that every one of these and every one of 
their male descendants had sia sons=twelve children. 

“ (iii.) And yet in the ji/th generation only, from Gershon, Kohath, 
&c., does he bring up the number of Levite males to the number 
assigned in the Pentateuch; whereas it is as plain as possible that 
there were only three generations from Kohath to Eleazar, viz. Ko- 
hath to Amram, Amram to Aaron, Aaron to Eleazar! I must say 
that, all things considered, I have not met with such a phenomenon 
as this in all my rather extensive perusal of modern English criti- 
cism. And after penning the above Dr. M’Caul writes on, and 
S. P.C. K. endorses the sentence with its approval, ‘ As in the pre- 
ceding case, Dr. Colenso’s reasoning rests on false premisses.’ ” 


). Mr. Maurice’s Claims of the Bible and of Science is a book 
written to answer three difficulties put before him by “a layman:” 1. 
“* Do not our faith in Christ, and our belief in the four Gospels as a 
real history, rest on grounds independent of the results of any critical 
enquiry into the authorship of the Pentateuch ?” 2. “ May we not 
continue to read the Pentateuch as the Word of God, speaking of 
man and to man, without putting a forced construction on the plain 
meaning of the words, and without imposing fetters on the freedom 
of scientific or critical investigation in any matters which God has 
given us the power to enquire into?” And 8. Can we make “ faith 
in Christ contingent on the proof or disproof of the existence of 
certain natural phenomena”? or make the belief in Christ's heavenly 
promises stand or fall with the probability or improbability of hypo- 
theses suggested to explain difficulties in Scripture? 

Mr. Maurice is able to cut the knot, in a brief volume, because 
in his system of Christianity there is no arena for a conflict between 
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the claims of the Bible and those of Science. Adopting the main 
‘deas of the Quakers, he holds the Word of God to be not the letter 
of Scripture, but the Spirit who dwells in the believer, or the internal 
revelation which enlightens him to know the truth. He depreciates 
the external evidences of Christianity, together with the critical and 
intellectual examination of them; or rather he deprecates the use of 
documents, which he thinks only intended to illuminate the heart 
and conscience, as an arena of dialectical dispute, and of a conflict 
between human opinion and divine truth. “TJ feel it difficult,” he 
says, ‘ to excuse any believer in the Bible who looks out for remark- 
able confirmations founded on science. . . . . He is tacitly asserting 
that physical demonstrations are more trustworthy than moral de- 
monstrations;” but in congruity with his principles, he admits that 
there is a good side in thisdesire. ‘“ There is latent in it an acknow- 
ledgment that the results of the two methods must ultimately har- 
monise if each is pursued faithfully. The mischief lies in the feverish 
anxiety to get this result at once, and in the sacrifice of fidelity, to 
which such anxiety inevitably leads. The religious world offers a 
premium to the scientific enquirer to make his conclusions fit the 
Bible conclusions. So it produces a race of quacks, who can always 
prove what they are wanted to prove” (p. 36). After this the 
Quaker idea reappears. ‘To obtain these physical facts on its side, 
the Bible suffers greater perversion and contraction than the facts 
have suffered. We lose the very messages which it delivers to us 
whilst we are straining our ears for proofs that it is not deceiving us” 
(p. 37). In other words, the whole system of intellectual evidences 
pushes aside and occupies the place of moral evidences. ‘ The order 
which the Bible contemplates is a different order from that which 
the physical student contemplates. . . . . They compose a different 
cosmos” (p. 39). And whether man really exists in relation to the 
spiritual cosmos is a question which Mr. Maurice properly declines 
to dispute with physical philosophers. The moral history of the 
Creation could not take account of facts in their physical relation, if 
it were true to its own purpose. Hence Divines are warned “ not 
to attempt an adjustment of two statements different in kind, which 
hever can be adjusted except at the sacrifice of the simplicity and 
Integrity of one or both” (p. 41). 

Mr. Maurice does not recognise Revelation as a Word once given, 
but as a Faith once given. He insists upon faith in a Being, not 
faith in words; on the ground that revelation is the Spirit within 
man, not the words spoken into his ears. To argue with a man 
already Christian from the words of the Pentateuch may, he says, be 
good dialectics; “ but to ascend from the Pentateuch to Christ, to 
prove that because it is, He must be,” is a method utterly dishon- 
ourable to God (p. 88). The real assailants of faith are those who 
demand assent to the letter of the sible, who say—for this is their 
practical corollary—that ow construction of the letter must deter- 
mine what men shall think about any questions which may be raised 
either by students of human history or by students of nature. The 
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plain meaning of the Bible is simply to be a record of the belief that 
God actually speaks to men in all generations, that the greatest 
misery of any epoch is not to hear His voice in the movements of 
the universe or the transactions of kingdoms (p. 95). One foundation 
is laid for us all. ‘That foundation is not the letter of any book, 
That foundation, being our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, could not be 
shaken if the whole Bible were taken from us” (p. 140). 

This is Mr. Maurice’s main argument: to make an entire sepa- 
ration between our view of the cosmos of nature and that of the 
cosmos of the heart and conscience; to separate the two in language, 
mode of treatment, rules of evidence, and every conceivable attri- 
bute. He might concede that there is no historical truth in the 
details of the Deluge; yet he would maintain there is the great moral 
truth that sin is the destruction of the universe, and if the Deluge is 
not literally true, it is true as a principle: it may be controverted as 
an isolated fact; it remains for ever as a generalisation of universal 
history in the moral view of things. 

On this view, Mr. Maurice ought to allow that all the facts of 
Christian history may be only parables; true as spiritual facts, 
whether true or false as historical events of the external world. Yet 
he is no Docetist. He accepts the facts of the Creeds as literally and 
historically true, proved by overwhelming evidence. And in giving 
up the uncritical notions of the Deluge and the Exodus, he pleads 
for some minor occurrences, that were, in the language of a rude 
people, honestly and truthfully recorded in words which to us give a 
notion of a universality and physical import they never ought to give 
except to minds nursed in the notion that material size is a neces- 
sary attribute of God’s greatest works. 

His conclusions are, therefore, better than his premisses. His 
principle has the advantage of perfect simplicity and internal con- 
sistency. But it labours under the disadvantage of inapplicability to 
the conditions of human society. Religion might perhaps have been 
an incommunicable thing, lodged in each man’s heart, and incapa- 
ble of any external and social expression. But since Mr. Maurice, 
as a Churchman, owns it to be communicable, and since men can 
only communicate, and guarantee their communications, by external 
signs capable of being tested by the laws of evidence, it follows that 
as soon as religion is made a thing communicable, it also must 
make use of such signs; and as soon as such a sign is admitted, 
it becomes both a duty and a necessity to test it; and if it fails to 
satisfy the test, the pretended mission of the man who guaranteed his 
teaching by that sign is proved to be a fiction. a 

Hence, in the Colenso controversy the preliminary question 15; 
What are the signs by which the Christian teacher guarantees the 
truth of his message ? Ifthe signs are all internal and incommunl 
cable, there is no longer place for a Church and ministry. It they 
are external, what are they? Are they in the organisation of the 
teaching body, or in the letter of a historical Bible, or in certaim 
moral, but visible, effects produced by the circulation and study of 
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that book, or in any two or more of these combined? To the Ca- 
tholic the reply is not difficult. He receives his faith on the evi- 
dence and authority of the Church; he receives the inspiration of 
the Scriptures as part of that faith; but he is not bound to an 
particular theory of inspiration. In studying the Bible he soon finds 
himself obliged to separate its contents into three parts:—First, the 
divine message, containing the expression of God’s will on what He 
would have us believe and do; this part corresponds with the dog- 
mas and moral law taught by the Church: Secondly, the signs by 
which the mission of the prophets who delivered the divine message 
was guaranteed: And thirdly, the vehicles and accidental accom- 
paniments of this message—history or poetry, tale or parable. Both 
the second and third divisions are subjected to human scrutiny. It 
would be absurd to give a sign, and then to refuse permission to ex- 
amine it; and a sign found untrue would compromise the mission 
of the prophet. But then we must satisfy ourselves that the thing 
proved to be inaccurate was a sign of his mission, and not merely a 
vehicle and illustration of his teaching in conformity with current 
opinions. Dr. Colenso thinks that a loose form of poetical expression 
in any part, whether sign or vehicle, undermines the whole credi- 
bility of the message which it conveys ; as if one were to demand that 
every parable should be circumstantially true. Mr. Maurice answers, 
not by a proper discrimination of the component parts of a propheti- 
cal writing, but by cutting off moral truth from all connection with 
the intellectual evidence of its accidental signs; a reply which im- 
plicitly denies not only the reality of a visible church, sacraments, or 
ministry, but at the same time the communicability of religion. 


6. The imperfection of Mai’s edition of the famous “Codex Vati- 
canus” is well known : that sort of labour is less suited to a Roman 
cardinal than to a German professor. Until all the difficulties are 
removed which oppose a critically reliable reproduction of this im- 
portant Ms., the recent edition of Herr Buttmann will best supply 
the wants of the student. Tischendorf has expressed in the Central- 
blatt his extremely weighty opinion of the value of the work. Whilst 
he acknowledges the faithful industry of the editor, he justly rejects 
one of the leading principles of his undertaking ; for Herr Buttmann 
does not give the actual text of the Roman Ms., but a recension ad 
fidem Codicis Vaticani,—that is to say, whenever the Ms. appears to 
the editor to have a false reading, he endeavours to restore a pure 
text by departing from it. Ofcourse the wavering judgment of a 
particular person interferes with the representation of an objective 
copy. This fault is in some measure redeemed by the insertion at 
the end of a “ Recensus locorum, in quibus aut lectio Vaticana in hoe 
libro rejecta est, aut auctoritates de lectionibus codicis inter se dis- 
sentiunt.” Herr Buttmann does not know the Codex from personal 
Inspection ; but Tischendorf disputes the soundness of the canons on 
Which he has used his critical materials previous to the edition of 
Mai. | The censure is, however, reducible in part to the diversity of 
Principle which separates the critic from the school of Lachmann. 
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7. Herr Tischendorf’s well-timed and well-conceived publica. 
tion places in the hands of biblical scholars, in a cheap and portable 
volume, and with all the minute accuracy of a facsimile, the whole 
of the New Testament, with the letters (now first published in g 
complete form) of Barnabas and Hermas, as contained in the 
venerable “Codex Sinaiticus.” The actual facsimile, a very costly 
work in four large volumes folio, contains also, from the same codex, 
the greater part ‘of the Septuagint. The present volume is printed 
in ordinary Greek type, but withond accents or stops, and arranged 
in the narrow quadripartite columns of the original codex. In the 
minutest matters, therefore, this text represents a manuscript of 
the Scriptures probably at least fifteen centuries old ; a manuscript 
more ancient than any yet known, even than the “codex Bez” at 
Cambridge, or the “codex V asin a manuscript that was, in all 
human probability, written about the time when St. Jerome was 
born, i.e. A.D. 340. Among many arguments tending to establish the 
immense antiquity of this codex, the author shows (Pref. p. xxxii.) 
that the Epistles of Barnabas and Hermas were received as pos- 
sibly canonical by Eusebius, about A.D. 329, while they were ex- 
cluded by the councils of Laodicea and Carthage, A.p. 364 and 397. 
The extraordinary interest and critical value of such a text of the 
New Testament must be apparent to all; and among the first to 
acknowledge and welcome the fact was Pope Pius [X., whose touch- 
ing letter to the editor is given in p. xv. of the preface. 

The Ms. itself was discovered by Tischendorf in the monastery 
of St. Catharine, near Mount Sinai. The history of the matter is 
very curious. In the month of May 1844 the editor was engaged 
in searching for old Mss. in the monastery above mentioned, when 
he came upon a basket or hamper into which a number of old 
sheets of torn and mutilated Mss. had been tossed: they were 
intended to be burned, as many similar fragments had already been. 
Among these he found, and succeeded in obtaining as a gift, some 
fragments of a copy of the Septuagint, written in very ancient 
uncial characters. Other portions of the same, which he could not 
get the monks so readily to part with, he persuaded them for the 
present to keep in safe custody, hoping at some future time to 
rescue them from oblivion. On his return to the monastery, how- 
ever, in 1853, he could neither find the same portions of this 
codex, nor learn whither they had been removed. Shortly after- 
wards he published the fragment he had obtained, under the title 
of “Codex Friderico- Augustanus,” mentioning at the same time 
the rescue and supposed existence of the remaining portion. Again, 
in the beginning of 1859, this indefatigable scholar returned to 
the convent near Mount Sinai. Here he was kindly received by 
the monks and their superior, but could learn nothing of his code, 
till a conversation with the steward, or bursar, elicited the informa- 
tion that “he also had a copy of the Septuagint in his possession. 
Wrapped in an old rag in the bedchamber of the steward, the missing 
codex was brought before Tischendorf’s delighted eyes. The trea- 
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sure was given into his hands ; and the whole of the first night he 
spent in transcribing the epistle of Barnabas. After some negoti- 
ation, the codex was sent to him at Cairo, where, with the help ot 
two scribes of the country, he copied out the whole in less than two 
months. Finally, and after surmounting many difficulties and dis- 
couragements, he succeeded in having this, which he now fully 
recognised as by far the most precious Ms. in existence of the 
Sacred Scriptures, both old and new, sent as a present to the Em- 
peror of Russia, by whose command and at whose expense a perfect 
facsimile of the whole was afterwards published. The volume be- 
fore us contains one page as a facsimile; but the rest, as we have 
said, is in the ordinary Greek type, though faithfully representing 
every detail of the original. 

Much interest has been excited in the literary world by the 
deliberate and often-repeated statement of a well-known collector 
and imitator of ancient Mss., by name Simonides, that he wrote 
this codex with his own hand, and therefore that it is simply a 
forgery. ‘The question has been very patiently and minutely gone 
into by the most competent biblical and palographical authorities, 
and has resulted in the triumphant vindication of the genuineness 
of the codex, and the discovery of motives sufficient to account for 
the attempt to throw slight upon Tischendorf’s great literary repu- 
tation. 

In some important passages, where the Vulgate differs somewhat 
from the readings of the most ancient Greek Mss., its authority is 
now confirmed by the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus. These 
passages are enumerated in Tischendorf’s preface, p. xxxv. The 
learned editor’s general summary of the critical value of this codex 
is thus given: “ Mirificam esse textus istius indolem, qua maxima 
cum fide confirmatur, codicem Sinaiticum propius Vaticano ceteris- 
que omnibus ad similitudinem eorum accedere codicum, quibus 
summa Christiana antiquitas utebatur.” 

As it is impossible, in a brief notice, even to touch upon the 
many critical and theological points discussed by Tischendorf, in 
connection with the peculiar readings of this codex, in his long 
preface of 80 quarto pages, we must content ourselves with a very 
short description of the Ms. It is written on very fine vellum, 
made of antelope or ass’s skin, and apparently by several hands, 
and in several sorts of ink. Each page has four columns, contain- 
Ing, on an average, three words in a line. The writing is in uncial 
or capital letters, without any division between the words, and 
closely resembling, both in style and in form, the writing on the 

reek papyri found at Herculaneum. There are no accents, and 
very few stops ; the contractions are limited to certain of the more 
familiar words, as cv wd yu for kupiov inaod xporod, wvi for rvebpare, 
Gv for Osov, Oc for Oedc; and the final y is often omitted and re- 
presented by a line above. The of the dative case singular is 
nowhere either ascribed or subscribed, as it is technically called. 
Many instances of incorrect grammatical forms occur, e.g. ovée 
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for ovderc, ayarnac for ayarnoctc, exw for exerv, and indeed vene- 
rally « is used for «. In terminations, a is often used for é, 
and conversely « for a. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle 
of Barnabas, uepevgpevoue is written for vrepevpparvopar, and just 
below eAngarac for erdngars. It is the opinion of Tischendorf 
that the codex was written at Alexandria ; and he suspects that 
many of the ungrammatical forms are genuine, while the later 
transcribers adapted them more nearly to the forms of classical 
Greek (Preface, p. xxxi.). 

A very considerable number of corrections have been made in 
the codex by different, but all by very ancient hands. Our editor, 
while he gives the original readings in their integrity, has added 
a very useful and laboriously compiled table, forming nearly half 
of his preface, in which he records all the variations introduced 
by the correctors, and, which is most important, classified accord- 
ing to their respective ages, as distinguished by the handwriting 
or the colour of the ink. ‘The volume, on the whole, is a most 
valuable addition to both classical and biblical literature ; and it 
is impossible to praise too highly the conscientious pains which 
the editor has taken to ensure perfect accuracy in his transcript, 
and his perseverance in overcoming so many and such formidable 
difficulties in producing this truly great work. 


8. Professor Renouf has republished from the Atlantis a valu- 
able paper ‘‘on the supposed Latin origin of the Arabic Version of 
the Gospels,” in which he proves, in a manner calculated to con- 
vince a person used at all to such studies, that the agreement of 
that version with the Vulgate is not the slightest proof that it was 
either taken from, or corrected by, a Latin translation. Clear 
positive evidence is adduced, on the contrary, that the Arabic is 
taken directly from the Greek. Among other things, we may 
notice that the Arabic text appears to be free from the arbitrari- 
ness of the Vulgate in rendering by the same Latin word per- 
fectly different Greek ones, or the converse ; e.g. for both ovaiac, 
‘property, and for Giov, ‘income, the Vulgate gives substantiam 
(Luc. xv. 12). Not having the Arabic at hand, we merely give 
this as a sample of Vulgate variableness; it is clear that the Arabic 
translator who is free from such variableness cannot be accused of 
that abject adherence to the Vulgate which great names have im- 
puted to him. The essay, however, while it leads us to reflect on 
the increase of evidence for a quondam Greek text which agreed 
with the Vulgate, also helps us to see how little has been actually 
done towards ascertaining what is the real text of the New Tes- 
tament. Ifthe Pope ordered an exacter version of the Old Tes- 
tament to be made, people might set about it at once. But with 
the New, it would be impossible to begin it until the text from 
which the translation was to be made was first determined upon. 
We quite agree with Professor Renouf and Dr. Alford that the 
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Fathers never have been properly used yet, though the indexes 
to them may have been. There are, for example, several passages 
in St. Cyril, in which he alludes to the reading “Church of God,” 
in Acts xx. 28; and of such allusions very great use might often 
be legitimately made. It seems to us quite possible that in Arabic, 
or even in Jewish, authors (who sometimes quote the New Testa- 
ment for evidence of rites, &c.), the same sort of proofs of an Arabic 
version still exist, as the one we have noticed from St. Cyril for 
a reading. Very wide indeed is the field over which evidence may 
be picked up, upon this side or that, by the cautious collector; and 
very great is the penetration required to enable a critic to do what 
very seldom is done, and that is, to use the manifold views of a 
text which versions and various readings suggest, as a means of 
arriving at a solid judgment about the internal probabilities in 
favour of this or of that reading. To such a judgment a man is 
not likely to come, who sets to work with an ill-founded prejudice 
against a reading or a version; and such a prejudice the author 
has shown to be the notion which regards the Arabic version ag 
a Latinising version. As a solid judgment about a reading can 
only be formed by combining a just estimate both of the witnesses 
and of the internal probabilities in its favour, it is plain that any 
one who enables us to form a just estimate of either does a real 
service to biblical criticism. 


8*. The Church History of the Nineteenth Century by the late 
Dr. Baur of Tiibingen, has been published by his son-in-law, Dr. Zel- 
ler, from the manuscript copy of the lectures delivered by the author 
since the summer of 1850. The promise of the title is only fulfilled 
to a limited extent ; the Greek Church is apparently not even men- 
tioned, and of British Protestantism the author seems to know little 
beyond what might be picked up in occasional newspaper paragraphs. 
His account of French Protestantism after the Restoration shows 
that he was unable to distinguish between myth and history in 
regard to events of his own time ; and the omnipresence and mys- 
terious power he attributes to the Jesuits is, in his case, as that of 
so many other strong-minded men, a proof that if superstition be 
expelled from the mind in one form, it may with perfect safety 
creep back and be ardently cherished in another. Of the Ca- 
tholie Church in general he speaks with the extremely imperfect 
knowledge of one who has but a remote and indirect interest in 
authentic information. He so thoroughly confounds contemporary 
Catholicism with clerical interests,—“Jesuitism,” or what he calls 
“ Ultramontanism,’”—that he is evidently unconscious how much lay- 
men have had to do with influencing and modifying Catholic thought 
every where. M. de Maistre may be said to have produced a revolu- 
tion in the ideas of the French clergy ; M. de Bonald, the Baron 
d'Eckstein, M. de Moutalembert, and M. Veuillot, very different men, 
have each in turn exerted an influence in France far greater than 
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that of any ecclesiastic that can be named except Lamennais. The 
only celebrated German Catholic layman mentioned by Baur is 
Gorres. Of O'Connell not a word is said in the brief notice of 
Catholic emancipation, which is prefaced by the observation that 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland had lost their power and property 
“through the Protestant conquest of the country”! It is natural 
that Dr. Baur should enlarge upon the part he took in the contro- 
versy occasioned by the publication of Mohler’s Symbolik. From 
his own point of view there was, of course, a good deal to be said 
in reply to Mohler ; but it is not to be wondered at if he received 
but small thanks from the advocates of orthodox Protestantism for 
his compromising defence of the cause of the reformation. Mohler’s 
intention had been to contrast the rationale of the Catholic and 
Protestant systems as exhibited in their respective symbolical books, 
and to show that arbitrary subjectivity was the necessary result of 
Protestantism. It is scarcely possible to conceive a stronger argu- 
ment in favour of Mohler’s thesis than that which Baur put forward 
in opposition to it, and which is repeated in the work before us. 
He agrees with Strauss that controversies about particular dogmas. 
such as original sin, justification, the sacraments, and so forth, are a 
mere waste of time when the entire view of the universe which they 
imply is itself put in question. In a scientific point of view, the 
orthodox Protestant theologian is incomparably nearer to an ortho- 
dox Catholic than he is to Rationalism or to the speculative theolo- 
gians of his own confession ; the difference between Catholicism and 
Protestantism is in itself indifferent except as a question of “ auto- 
mony” or “heteronomy” of thought; free thinking is the real 
principle of Protestantism, whereas Catholicism implies dependence 
on an external authority ; and as long as an external authority is 
admitted (whether that authority be Scripture or the Church makes 
no difference), the mind is an inferior stage to that of the emanci- 
pated free-thinker. This argument is so conducted that no Protes- 
tant can avail himself of it unless he puts himself in a position 
beyond the pale of what Mohler considers Protestantism. And if 
this position be that to which Protestantism really tends through 
the inherent necessity of the principle, no stronger reductio ad absur- 
dum could be produced for the benefit of those for whom Mohler 
wrote. But if the “autonomy,” in favour of which Baur argues, 
may be claimed by any one retaining any portion of the Christian 
creed, we do not see why it may not be claimed by Mohler or any 
other educated Catholic as well as by an educated Protestant. We 
cannot see why a Catholic who, being convinced that the Church 1s 
divinely guarded from error, carefully avoids committing himself to 
a heterodox proposition, is more dependent on “heteronomy” than 
a man who believes in the Peloponnesian war on historical evidence. 
An uneducated person constantly indulges in a freedom of specula- 
tion which is simply impossible to one who is acquainted with the 
laws of scientific thought. And if it be said that the laws to which 
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a man of science submits on pain of going wrong are the self-imposed 
limitations of free-thought, in the same sense the same thing is 
true in the case of every educated Catholic. That bondage of the 
mind of which Baur discovers proofs in the condemnation by ee- 
clesiastical authority of the doctrines of Hermes and Giinther, is 
purely imaginary. The Church is not omniscient; its province is 
not to teach science and philosophy, nor does it profess to do so ; 
but when things are taught as science or philosophy which are 
irreconcilable with those truths which it has been divinely commis- 
sioned to teach, its right of interference is clear ; and before a case 
can be made out against the Church, it will be necessary to point 
out some one sure and established result of science or philosophy 
which a Catholic, by the mere fact of being such, is precluded from 
making his own. 

If we believe that Professor Baur has done himself, both in the 
present work and elsewhere, real injustice, by persisting to talk of 
matters which he did not understand, we are bound to say that 
wherever he speaks with real knowledge his judgment as a critic 
and historian is of the very highest order. The really valuable 
part of his book is the history of the Protestant Church in Ger- 
many; and his remarks on the German poets, philosophers, and theo- 
logians of the nineteenth century will be read with not less profit 
than interest. After quoting some passages from Gothe and Schiller 
against the Christian doctrine, which attributes to Christ all the per- 
fections of human nature, he gives an extract from a letter of Githe 
to Lavater, which says : “ You hold the Gospel, as it stands, for the di- 
vinest truth : asfor me, a voice from heaven would not persuade me that 
water burns, that fire extinguishes, that a woman who has not known 
man can bear a child, that a dead man can rise again ; much rather 
do I hold these for blasphemies against the great God and his reve- 
lation in nature. You find nothing more beautiful than the Gospel ; 
I find a thousand written pages of both ancient and modern men, 
cifted by God, quite as beautiful and profitable and indispensable to 
humanity.” To this Baur adds, “These are expressions to which 
objections might easily be taken; but, on nearer inspection, what 
other sense do they convey than the very result at which philosophy 
and speculative theology arrive from their stand-point?’ He has a 
certain delight in showing that under a Christian phraseology some 
of the most celebrated theologians meant something quite different 
from Christianity, and utterly subversive of it. He shows, for in- 
stance, how the system of Schleiermacher is inconsistent not only 
with ecclesiastical Christianity, but even with Theism. Zeller has 
elaborately proved that Schleiermacher did not admit a personal 
God. Schleiermacher, according to Baur, took the greatest trouble 
to conceal and artistically veil his real meaning, and to represent as 
unessential what was really of the most vital importance for his own 
system. He carried this to the extent of intentional deception,—a 
fault which Baur considers as belonging to the age in which he 
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lived rather than to his person. So, again, in the theory of De Wette 
it was right and even necessary, while believing that Christ was a 
mere man, to speak of him as God and as God-man. Reationalistg 
like De Wette, who internally had completely given up doctrine, 
were shy of openly recognising the fact ; and they therefore made 
themselves the illusion that they were far more orthodox in a Chris- 
tian point of view than they really were. After a very complete 
account of the controversy excited by the Leben Jesu of Strauss, Dr, 
Baur describes his own contributions to the critical history of primi- 
tive Christianity. He had commenced his critical enquiries before 
the appearance of Strauss’s book, and had started from a different 
point of view. His studies of the two epistles to the Corinthians 
convinced him that, instead of the harmony which has cenerally 
been supposed to have reigned between St. Paul and the other 
apostles, so great an antagonism really existed that the authority 
of the former was called in question by the judaising Christians, 
The study of the Clementine homilies, which had been neglected in 
consequence of their spuriousness, until Neander called attention 
to their importance, furnished the most certain proof of the per- 
sistence of this antagonism in the age succeeding that of the 
Apostles, and, as Baur believed, of its influence not only on the for- 
mation of the legendary history of St. Peter, but on the composition 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The results of these first investigations 
appeared in the essay on “the Christ Party” at Corinth, in the 
Tiibinger Zeitschrift of 1831. Baur’s researches on Gnosticism, in 
1835, led him to the conclusion that the “pastoral epistles” as- 
cribed to St. Paul could not possibly be by him, but must have 
been occasioned by the controversies of the second century. A 
further study of the Pauline epistles convineed him that the differ- 
ence between the four principal epistles (Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans) and the others was so essential, that several, if not all, of 
the latter must be considered as of very doubtful authenticity. The 
first series of these critical enquiries turned therefore on the Pauline 
epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, and may be considered as 
summed up in our author’s work on “the Apostle Paul.” A second 
series turned upon the Gospel history, and commenced with an 
essay, in the Theologische Jahrbiicher of 1844, on the Gospel of 
St. John. The great difficulty of the Gospel history lies in the 
discrepancies between the historical narrative of the three first or 
synoptical Gospels and that of the fourth. Baur’s solution of the 
difficulty is thus described by him: “If the Gospel of John is not 
an historical gospel like the others, if it does not itself pretend to 
be so, if it has undeniably a doctrinal purpose (ideelle Tendenz), 1% 
can no longer be placed by the side of the others and opposed to 
them. It is, therefore, no longer possible, with Strauss’s tactics and 
method of operation, to overthrow on the one hand the synoptics by 
John, and on the other, John by the synoptics ; the only consequence 
of which can be to prevent one’s knowing what part of the Gospel 
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history can be held as true.” The historical value of the synoptical 
(Jospels rises in the same proportion as that of St. John falls, and 
their credibility can no longer be called in question in consequence 
of the contradiction for which the fourth Gospel is alone account- 
able. It by no means, however, follows that the synoptical narra- 
tive is purely historical. A further enquiry, Baur maintains, leads 
to the conclusion that several of these Gospels were written with a 
distinct aim, which varies according to the peculiar circumstances of 
the period in which each of the authors wrote ; and these circum- 
stances are to be explained by the different phases of the contro- 
versy between Jewish and Pauline Christianity. This series of 
Baur’s enquiries on the Gospels is therefore intimately connected 
with and dependent upon the former series, on the Pauline epistles ; 
and the results of the two series confirm and illustrate each other. 
This short sketch is very far from giving a full or even a definite 
notion of the importance of those enquiries of Dr. Baur and his fol- 
lowers into primitive Christianity, which have in some way modified 
the views of almost every one who has become acquainted with them; 
but it is not the less valuable as giving an account of the process by 
which the “ Tiibingen” theory was gradually formed, and therefore 
suggesting the proper method to be adopted by those who feel in- 
clined to criticise and controvert it. 


9. It is not for the purpose of controverting or even criticising 
the Tiibingen theory that Mr. Mackay’s book is written. The aim 
of it is “to give a short and intelligible account of the rise and pro- 
gress of biblical criticism ;” but this progress is conceived as having 
terminated, for the present at least, in the criticism of the Tiibingen 
school; and Mr. Mackay declines giving “a notice of its reception, 
and of the criticisms passed upon the critics,” as “this would entail 
the discussion of minutiz unsuited to a rapid sketch, as well as a 
wearisome and unprofitable enumeration of those evasive shifts and 
doublings with which we have already had occasion to become fam- 
liar.” An impartial view of the questions at issue is accordingly 
not to be found in Mr. Mackay’s book. The Tiibingen school has 
its strong points and its weak points, and Mr. Mackay does not seem 
to be able to discover any difference between them. He writes like 
a mere partisan ; and though he sometimes, we fancy, rather weakens 
the force of Baur’s arguments in his account of them, he never 
seems to be conscious that there is any weakness in them. The great 
strength of Baur, and to a considerable extent that of his most 
eminent followers, lay in minute and delicate analysis of systems 
of thought. In this they have never been surpassed. Most of 
Baur’s essays are masterpieces of analysis. Let any one who wishes 
to see what can be made out of the most hopeless materials first 
make an attempt to get through the Pistis Sophia by himself, and 
then turn to Kistlin’s wonderful analysis of that wild Gnostic sys- 
tem in the volume of the Theologische Jahrbiicher. Of Zeller’s ad- 
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mirable works on the history of Greek philosophy, we have often 
had occasion to speak. Schwegler, who died young, and had, for 
some time before his death, given up theology for profane history, 
possessed the same qualities in a high degree. 

The weak side of the Tiibingen speculation is the disposition, 
when the materials necessary for constructing history are really 
wanting, to supply the want by what are in fact nothing more 
than hypotheses ; or, to use Dean Milman’s words, by “making 
bricks entirely of straw, and offering them as solid materials,” 
Bunsen was not altogether wrong when he spake of the “'Tiibingen 
novel.” It is, however, a novel founded on facts. Baur and his 
followers have established beyond a doubt the existence in the New 
Testament of different and successive types and phases of doctrinal 
development. They have established the historical right of “Jewish 
Christianity” as the primitive form of the religion. They have un- 
questionably thrown a new light on the historical position which is 
to be ascribed to St. Paul. And they have convincingly proved 
that the problem of the early history of Christianity is to discover 
the elements of the Catholicism of the early Fathers in the tenden- 
cies of the apostolic and the succeeding age. They have, however, 
been more successful in laying down the problem than in supplying 
its solution. Part of the second century is characterised by an ab- 
solute dearth of literature and historical data. This is a gap which 
no ingenuity can fill. Ifthe Tiibingen writers be considered ever 
so successful in overthrowing the authenticity of books ascribed to 
the apostolic age, it is a mere illusion to fancy that they have actu- 
ally discovered the peculiar circumstances in some period of the 
second century (of which nothing whatever can be known) which 
gave rise to the composition of those books. The soundness of 
some of the Tiibingen conclusions has led to their adoption by 
nearly all who have recently had to deal with the history of the 
apostolic age ; but if we examine those which are now peculiar to 
the school, it will be seen how feeble are the arguments on which 
they rest. We ask, for instance, any unprejudiced person to read 
Mr. Mackay’s section on the ‘Pastoral Epistles,” and say candidly 
whether the facts appealed to bear out the conclusions drawn. We 
can easily understand how an acute and imaginative person should 
invent these arguments and persist in maintaining them; but it 1s 
inconceivable to us how any other person laying claim to the posi- 
tion of an independent thinker can simply make them his own. 
We are first told that the doctrine of the pastoral epistles is different 
from that of the genuine epistles. “St. Paul’s doctrine of ‘justifi- 
cation’ is indeed noticed, but the allusion stands parenthetically 1s0- 
lated among incessant recurrences of the neutral formula character- 
istic of the second century, combining faith and works ; the key- 
note of exhortation is not faith alone, but faith and love—muartc 
kai aydarn; evoéera and Oeoéeca occur where St. Paul would 
assuredly have said mioric; Eoya cada, or good works, are espe- 
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cially insisted on ;—-in short, the apostle’s theory is scarcely seen, 
and faith, instead of being an inward condition of the soul, is taken 
in the above-mentioned ecclesiastical sense of creed allegiance.” 
This argument might be of weight on the hypothesis of the old 
Protestant theory of inspiration; on any other hypothesis it is 
almost childish. It starts from the supposition that St. Paul can- 
not be supposed ever to have modified the views once expressed by 
him. Plato could never have written the Laws after having writ- 
ten the Republic ; Schelling’s later philosophy cannot be the produce 
of the master who would never acknowledge Hegel as his interpre- 
ter. ‘Other circumstances,” continues Mr. Mackay, “ inconsistent 
with authenticity are enumerated by De Wette and by Baur; but 
the points chiefly deserving attention are the formal protest against 
heresy, the kind of heresy denounced, and the means recommended 
for its suppression.” In other words, because St. Paul at a certain 
period does not allude to circumstances which had not yet arisen, he 
cannot be supposed at a later period to do so when they had arisen. 
“Denunciations of heresy—here occurring for the first time in the 
New Testament—were unknown in the first century, when instead 
of a settled ‘truth’ or doctrine confidently assumed as infallible, 
the primary notions of Christianity were still unsettled, and its 
very existence as a religion was yet to be secured.” ‘This is of 
course simply begging the question at issue. “In his Corinthian 
and Galatian controversies St. Paul had to contend with important 
errors; but he never styles these errors ‘heresies; he does not assume 
the existence of an ecclesiastical rule or settled doctrine; he speaks 
indeed of ‘«livisions’ among Christians, but in quite a different sense 
from that of the ‘Pastorals,’ where the word heresy implies the 
guilty repudiation of orthodoxy.” This is quite as natural on the 
hypothesis of the genuineness as on that of the spuriousness of the 
pastoral epistles. “It is especially important to consider the nature 
of the heresies denounced, to determine who were the ‘ false teach- 
ers’ alluded to. These Baur conceives to be partly the Valentinians 
and Ophit, whose endless ‘mythi,’ ‘ genealogies,’ and ‘eons’ tally 
with some allusions in the letters, but more especially the opposi- 
tions or ‘antitheses’ of Marcion ; so that we are plainly confronted 
with the controversies of the second century ; the ‘false teachers’ 
are not the personal opponents indicated in Galatians and Corin- 
thians, but persons systematically controverting ‘sound doctrine,’ or 
the settled faith of a church.” Here is the real turning-point of the 
whole question. If Mr. Mackay could show that Baur, or any one 
else, had proved, and not merely conjectured, an anachronistic refer- 
ence to heresies historically known to belong to the second century, 
the case of spuriousness would be made out. But it is quite impos- 
sible to detect an allusion to definite heretical sects. ‘“1t should be 
recollected, in extenuation of the somewhat vague terms in which 
they are mentioned, that a more exact description would have be- 
lied dramatic propriety, as too palpably contradicting the assumed 
circumstances of date and authorship.” This is apologising for the 
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weakness ofan argument which has been put forward as the strong- 
est available. ‘‘This controversy with Gnosticism forms the main 
argument against the authenticity of the letters. For how could 
Hegesippus have expressed himself as he does as to the first appear- 
ance of an heretical Wevewvupoce yvdore in the second century, had 
there existed in his day epistles believed to be St. Paul’s condemn- 
ing it as a phenomenon of the first?” This is, in the first place, to 
assume that Hegesippus was a greater adept in exegetical science 
than half the Protestant commentators of last century; and, se- 
condly, to overlook the prepossession which must be taken into 
consideration before his testimony can be received as historical. 
Hegesippus, like many others after him, was unwilling to allow 
that the first age of the Church was other than pure and undefiled. 
His evidence, however, in any case, is not of greater authority than 
that of the tradition which St. Irenzus ascribes to Polycarp, that 
Cerinthus was a contemporary of St. John. And if it be impro- 
bable, as the Tiibingen writers suppose, that the judaising Hege- 
sippus should copy an ostensibly Pauline epistle (a supposition 
which, we venture to say, will not stand criticism), it is far more 
incredible that a forger who is so acute as to avoid compromising 
anachronisms in reference to heretical doctrines should make St. 
Paul copy Hegesippus. For Baur has shown that one of the two 
ancient writers has certainly copied the other. “In thus coming 
forward as champion of orthodoxy,’ Mr. Mackay proceeds, “ Paulin- 
ism enters on a new phase of existence. The lesson inculcated is 
‘peace,’ the avoidance of all those ‘questionings’ which seemed not 
only useless but dangerous, to shun vain speculations, and to follow 
practical righteousness. The great remedy proposed to secure these 
ends is ecclesiastical government under episcopal government. This 
symptom of nascent Catholicity makes another fatal objection to 
the authenticity of the letters.” Why an objection, and, above all, 
a fatal objection? “In his genuine epistles St. Paul nowhere al- 
ludes to an organised hierarchy, although the Corinthian disorders 
were exactly such as to require and to suggest the expedient. In 
advocating episcopacy, the pastorals stand parallel with the Cle- 
mentines and the letters of Ignatius. The institution arose concur- 
rently with the first dangerous outbreak ofthe heresies and divisions 
it was calculated to suppress; and it would be strange to find St. 
Paul here anticipating later circumstances by pleading for a disci- 
pline of Judaical character, to which in his unquestionably authentic 
letters he never alludes.” Here, again, we have the petitio principi, 
and it is repeated in the next objection. “It seems that there ex- 
isted in the second century an ecclesiastical order technically called 
‘widows, from the circumstance of its having originally consisted of 
real widows, but that a practice had arisen,” &c. The institution of 
titular widows alluded to in 1 Tim. v. mst therefore indicate a 
later origin of the letters. So, again, if we recollect what Tertullian 
states as to the practices of the mulieres procaces of the Marcionites, 
we see at once the origin of the mandate ascribed to St. Paul as to 
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the propriety of female silence in ecclesiastical ministrations. It 
will readily be admitted by any one familiar with the writings otf 
the Tiibingen school, that its whole theory must break down if the 
cenuineness of the pastoral epistles be admitted. Yet no argu- 
ment less futile than those cited by Mr. Mackay has as yet been put 
forward in that direction. One of the strongest arguments, indeed, 
that can be given in favour of the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles is the utter worthlessness of those produced in an opposite 
direction, by men of such consummate learning and dialectic ability 
as the writers of the Tiibingen school. If any solid reason adverse 
to the genuineness of the epistles could have been discovered, they 
would have been the men to discover it. As the case stands, they 
have only proved, first, that the same process of doctrinal develop- 
ment which is discoverable in other ages of the Church may be de- 
tected in the apostolic age, and even in the personal teaching of the 
apostle of the Gentiles; and, secondly, that the connection between 
the teaching and discipline of the apostolic age and that of the 
early Fathers of the Church, is infinitely more close and intimate 
than has generally been allowed by Protestant writers. 


10. The additions and other alterations which M. Renan has in- 
troduced into the new edition of the first volume of his work on the 
Semitic languages are neither very numerous nor very impertant. A 
few slight changes have been made in the paragraphs relative to the 
Semitic populations of Asia Minov, the invention of the Semitic alpha- 
bet, the extinction of Hebrew as a living language, the Nabatzan lite- 
rature, the Aramean inscriptions, the inscriptions of Petra and Hauran, 
the origin of Arabic writing, and the Syro-Chinese inscription of Si- 
gan-fu. The chapter on Pheenicia has undergone more alterations 
than any other, although the author reserves for a forthcoming pub- 
lication the facts he discovered during his recent exploration of that 
country. The most considerable additions—and these are not nume- 
rous—consist of references to works published since the appearance of 
the second edition. To many persons the most startling addition will 
be that at page 282, where M. Renan conjectures that Buddhism may 
perhaps be one of the causes to which Christianity owes its origin. 
Others may be less shocked, but not less surprised, at the supposi- 
tion, put forth, however, with reserve, that Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, is a geographical myth for the district of Trachonitis,—the name 
of which we have been used to consider as comparatively recent, and, 
in fact, of Greek origin. 

It is not surprising that a work distinguished by so much really 
solid learning, a clear and methodical arrangement, and the most 
fascinating graces of style, should have met with so much success. 
This success would, however, be dearly gained if men’s minds were 
blinded by the perfections of so charming a book to its very serious 
defects. If many of its pages record the sure results of science, not 
a few are devoted to the defence of brilliant paradoxes and hypo- 
theses which have no other basis than the imagination of the author, 
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or that of the guides he has chosen to follow. Is it possible to fly 
more audaciously in the teeth of historical fact than to assert the 
essentially and originally monotheistic character of the Semitic race, 
including not only Israelites and Arabs s, but Canaanites and Pheeni- 
cians, and to explain by this monotheism all the other characteristics 
of the Semitic mind? We all know what Mohammed thought of the 
Arabs before his time, and what the Arabs themselves think on the 


subject. We know what the prophets and other sacred writers of 


the Old Testament thought of the idolatrous tendencies of their coun- 
trymen, and how little they suspected their Canaanitish neighbours 
and enemies to be as monotheistically inclined as themselves. No 
one knows these things better than M. Renan; but it is precisely in 
dealing with adverse facts of this nature that his greatest triumph 
lies. We admire his ingenuity, but we are not convinced. We can- 
not read the translations of Chinese poetry lately published by M. 
d’Hervey Saint-Denis, and believe that M. Renan’s views of the 
psychological diversities between the different races of mankind are 
any thing more than an arbitrary hypothesis, founded on a partial 
and superficial glance at history. It is of course undeniable that 
peculiar social, moral, and intellectual habits are formed under the 
influence of that vast complication of causes which is called into 
existence whenever a great number of men are brought together 
into one society; that these habits, when once formed, are perpe- 
tuated, not wholly, indeed, but principally, in consequence of the 
persistence of the causes, both moral and physical, in which they 
directly originated ; and that they may acquire such force as to 
present an apparently impenetrable obstacle to all external human 
influences. M. Renan, however, goes beyond this, and accounts for 
the diversities of race by original natural conformation. “ If,” he con- 
cludes, “ the Indo-European race had not appeared in the world, it 1s 
clear that the highest degree of human development would have been 
something analogous to the Arab or to the Jewish society; philo- 
sophy, high art, profound reflection, political life, would hardly have 
been represented. If, besides the Indo-European race, the Semitic 
race had not appeared, Egypt and China would have remained at 
the head of humanity; moral feeling, refined religious ideas, poetry, 
the instinct of the infinite, would almost entirely have failed. If, 
besides the Indo-European and Semitic races, the Chamite and Chi- 
nese nations had not appeared, humanity would not, in the really sound 
sense of the word, have existed, since it would have been reduced to 
the inferior races, who are all but destitute of the transcendant facul- 
ties which constitute the nobleness of man.” Let us grant that the 
facts are true upon which M. Renan builds his conclusion; they 
may be insufficient to support it. We have no means of guessing 
what would have been the fate of humanity if one of the great races 
which have borne an important part in its history had never ap- 
peared. ‘The history of humanity is a result depending on a 
complic: ition of innumerable causes which have been in operation 
ever since man has existed, and of which the greater part are un- 
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known. It is a mere ilusion to suppose that by eliminating in 
thought a certain portion of these causes, themselves only known to 
a very limited extent, we can calculate the effect of this elimina- 
tion. Such reasoning 1s common enough in popular literature, but 
it ought to be excluded from every book which lays claim to scientific 
accuracy. 

The most welcome piece of information furnished by the present 
volume is the announcement that the second volume, containing the 
comparative system of Semitic languages, is in a very advanced stage 
of composition. It is only when it shall have appeared, that justice 
can fully be done to several theories which are put forward in the 
first volume. M. Renan holds, for instance, a theory on the relative 
positions of Hebrew and Arabic in the Semitic family, which is at 
variance with the analogy suggested by the position of Sanskrit in 
the Indo-European family. If we look merely at facts, the extra- 
ordinary wealth of the Arabic, both in its vocabulary and in its 
grammatical forms, would seem to confer upon it the right of claim- 
ing the same position in the Semitic family that the Sanskrit enjoys 
among Indo-European languages. “Il est certain, en effet,” says 
M. Renan, “ que l’arabe est & beaucoup d’égards le résumé des lan- 
gues sémitiques. On dirait que toutes les resources lexicographiques 
et grammaticales de la famille se sont donné rendezvous pour com- 
poser ce vaste ensemble. L’hébreu, le syriaque, l’éthiopien n'ont 
gucre de procedés que larabe ne renferme pareillement, tandis que 
l’arabe possede en propre une série de mécanismes précieux. II est 
vrai que plusieurs des propriétés caractéristiques de l’arabe se trou- 
ven dune facon rudimentaire dans les autres langues sémitiques; 
ainsi les formes modales du futur sont en germe dans le futur apo- 
copé des Hébreux; les flexions finales, dans les terminaisons para- 
gogiques ou emphatiques de l’hébreu et de l'araméen; presque toutes 
les formes du verbe réguliérement employées en arabe existent en hé- 
breu ou en syriaque 4 l’état de formes rares et anomales; mais ce ne 
sont la que des germes a peine indiqués, tandis qu’en arabe ces mé- 
canismes sont arrivés a l'état de procédés réguliers, et constituent un 
des ensembles grammaticaux les plus imposans que jamais langue 
soit arrivée 4 revétir.” Now this is precisely, mutatis mutandis, what 
is true of the Sanskrit in relation to its kindred languages; and a 
disciple of Bopp would think that M. Renan would be sure to draw 
the very conclusions against which he protests. Arabic, he says, 1s 
not the Sanskrit of Semitic languages; “ ce titre de langue primitive 
et parfaite appartient a Phébreu.” In Indo-European languages the 
more ancient type is more highly developed than the later, but he be- 
lieves that the converse is true for the Semitic languages. Instead 
of phonetic and grammatic decay, the law of change has been one of 
phonetic and grammatic development. ‘“ A V’inverse des langues 
indo-européenes, les langues sémitiques se sont enrichies et perfec- 
tionnées en viellissant.” This is difficult to reconcile with the 
obvious fact that the modern or vulgar Arabic has lost that exuber- 
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language. “ L’arabe vulgaire n’est au fond que l’arabe littéral de- 
pouillé de sa grammaire savante et de son riche entourage de voy- 
elles. Toutes les inflexions finales exprimant, soit les cas des sub- 
stantifs, soit les modes des verbes sont supprimées. Aux mécanismes 
délicats de la syntaxe littérale, arabe vulgaire en substitue d'autres, 
beaucoup plus simples et plus analytiques. Des préfixes et des mots 
isolés marquent les nuances que l'arabe littéral exprime par le jeu 
des voyelles finales; les temps du verbe sont determinés par des mots 
que l'on joint aux aoristes pour en préciser la signification.” The 
history of the Arabic language is therefore, at first sight at least, 
adverse to M. Renan’s theory. Hebrew, he says, would undoubtedly 
have attained a richness comparable with that of Arabic, had it 
lasted as Jong and met with as favourable circumstances. He appeals 
to Rabbinical Hebrew as the proof of this. But, independently of 
the fact that Rabbinical Hebrew is an artificial language, it is pre- 
cisely of it that M. Renan says, “ on sent partout l’action des prin- 
cipes qui ont fait sortir du latin les langues néo-latines.” 

We can but glance in the present notice at this interesting problem, 
of which M. Renan’s first volume gives an ingenious but not a satis- 
factory solution, but on which much light, whether favourable to his 
solution or otherwise, will certainly be thrown by his second. We 
recommend to his serious study the most recent philological disseyta- 
tions of those able scholars who are daily adding to our knowledge 
of the Assyrian language as found in the cuneiform writings. There 
can be no question as to the presence, to say the least, in that lan- 
guage of a Semitic element. But is that element a foreign one, as in 
the Huzvaresh, or is it the very basis of the language ? There can 
surely be no doubt as to the answer, if it be true, as Dr. Hincks as- 
sures us, that ‘the Assyrian language has seven conjugations, of 
which the first six correspond to the first six of the Hebrew, the 
seventh being a causative of the third ; and each of these seven is 
capable of receiving the augment of a dental letter, which increases 
the number of conjugations to fourteen.” The same distinguished 
scholar does not hesitate to say that “it may be described as the 
Sanskrit of the Semitic languages; and its discovery may be expected 
to throw as much light on the comparative grammar of this family as 
the introduction of the Sanskrit to European grammarians has thrown 
on the comparative grammar of the Indo-European.” If this dis- 
covery be verified, as we believe it may be, it cannot fail to affect the 
argument of M. Renan’s second volume. 

On the origin of the Semitic writing, we are also referred to the 
second volume. We trust that M. de Rougé’s promised dissertation 
on this subject will shortly clear up a great many doubts. We are 
quite sure that no person familiar with the Egyptian hieratic writing, 
particularly with that of the Prisse papyrus, will hesitate to afhirm 
that the Pheenician alphabet as found in the inscription of Eshmunazar 
is derived fromthat source. It is certainly not the result of accident 
that the Phenician characters which resemble the hieratic have 
exactly the same phonetic value, and that letters, like the Daleth and 
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Resh, which closely resemble each other in Pheenician, are already 
undistinguishable from each other in carelessly written hieratic texts. 
The antiquity of the Prisse papyrus, which is the type to which that 
of the oldest known Pheenician most closely approaches, is a strong 
argument in favour of Ewald’s conjecture that the Semitic popula- 
tions derived their writing from Egypt through the Hyksos. 


11. M. Alfred Maury is, perhaps, not a very profound or origi- 
nal thinker, but he is a man of immense and varied reading, and 
unrivalled as an indefatigable and pleasant compiler of the results of 
every kind of scientific inquiry. His essay on the religion of the 
Aryas is founded chiefly on Langlois’ translation of the Rig-Veda, in 
which the best Sanskrit scholars caution us against placing too much 
confidence. He has, however, had recourse to so many other valu- 
able authorities, that the general impression left by the entire essay 
will not be an incorrect one. ‘The essay on Mithra is an excellent 
summary of an important contribution to the history of Persian 
mythology by the late lamented Frederick Windischmann, who, 
from his profound study of the original Zend texts, was first enabled 
to give authentic information as to the doctrines of Mithraism, and 
show how completely those doctrines had become modified in the 
course of their transmission into foreign countries. We are rather 
surprised that M. Maury, who is so excellent an archeologist, has 
not spoken at greater length of the numerous known objects of 
Mithraic art, and particularly of the Mithreum discovered only three 
years ago at Ostia, with a mosaic pavement and a marble altar yet 
standing. ‘The character of Eusebius of Ceesarea as an ecclesiastical 
historian is discussed with tolerable fairness from the author's point 
of view, in a critical enquiry as to the sources of the history. A still 
more exact picture of Eusebius might, however, have been drawn 
by contrasting his views of persons and things with those entertained 
by his own contemporaries, and even predecessors. We think, for 
instance, M. Maury rather exaggerates his horror of pagans and 
paganism. And when speaking of his unhesitating acceptance of 
the marvellous, he ignores the very characteristic fact that, whereas 
the Acts of St. Polycarp very positively assert that a dove came 
forth from the martyr’s wounded side, Eusebius suppresses this 
marvel, and follows, if he does not originate, a reading of the text 
which, although advocated by modern scholars who are unwilling 
to believe so extraordinary a miracle, is, according to the principles 
of sound criticism, quite untenable. Neither Rufinus nor Nicepho- 
rus, it is said, knows any thing of the dove; but then they merely 
copy Eusebius; had they come before instead of after him, we may 
be quite sure that they would have been delighted to report a cir- 
cumstance very doubtful to modern scholars, but strictly in accord- 
ance with ancient Christian ideas. Of M. Maury’s other essays, now 
published together (all of them full of learning and ingenuity), the 
most important is the last—on the route followed in the ninth cen- 
tury by the Arabs and Persians in their voyages to the sea of China. 
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12. The readers of Professor Max Miller’s essay on Compara- 
tive Mythology will not easily forget that part of it in which lan- 
guage is shown, in the case of the Indo-European family, to furnish 
historical evidence of the most indisputable kind with reference to 
periods which have left no other documents behind them. <A few 
years ago, M. Adolphe Pictet, who was already well known to phi- 
lolc ists through his important essay on the affinity of the Celtic 
languages with the Sanskrit, published the first volume of a large 
work, in which the prob lem so brilli antly sketched by Professor 
Miiller was intended to be solved in minute and elaborate detail. 
A comparison of the different Indo-European languages irresistibly 
leads to the conclusion that they are all derived from one common 
parent, from which they have all more or less degenerated. It is 
of course impossible to restore this primitive Indo-Europe an tongue ; 
but all the most important features which constitute its type are not 
the less certainly known to us. We know, for instance, how, by 
means of certain suffixes, a large variety of derivatives was formed 
from its monosyllabic roots. We know how its nouns were de- 
clined, how its verbs were conjugated. And a considerable portion 
of the rudiments of its vocabulary may still be recovered. It is from 
a carefully critical analysis of the words of this vocabulary that most 
important evidence may be derived as to the nature of the primitive 
civilisation of the Indo-European race, and even as to the geographi- 

cal limits of its abode. 

M. Pictet has described at length the method by which a primi- 
tive Indo-European or Aryan word may, sometimes with complete, 
sometimes with approximate certainty, be determined and referred 
to its root; and all philologists must agree that this method is in 
itself scientifically irreproachable. It is, in fact, the one universally 
recognised as true. ‘The application of it, however, requires the 
most consummate skill and oe ction; and the ablest and se- 
verest of etymologists may easily be dazzled and led astray by 
plausible conjecture. In enquiries of this kind conjectures and hy- 
potheses are unavoidable, and M. Pictet candidly tells us that he 
has frequently indulged in both. The severest critic must coniess 
that he has rarely done so without exhibiting his own full conscious- 
ness of the doubtfulness of his conclusions, and viving his reader fair 
warning as to the limits of their probability. 

His work is divided into two principal parts. The first is 1n- 
tended to illustrate the ethnographical and geographical questions 
concerning the ancient Aryas, and the second treats of their gener: al 
state of culture. 

The whole of the first volume may be considered as an accumu- 
lation of evidence as to the locality in which the cradle of the Aryan 
race must be placed. After a few chapters in which M. Pictet dis- 
cusses the data furnished by the geography and migrations of the 
different sections of the race, the mutual relations of their languages 
and the different names by which they were distinguished, he ex- 
amines the terms which have reference to climate, the seasons, and 
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topography. In his second book he examines the terms which have 
reference to natural history, the names of minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals. All these enquiries are extremely minute. He discusses the 
etymologies of all the Indo-European words for the different seasons, 
for the sea, for gold, silver, iron, and other metals, for the tree and 
all its parts, even to the leaf, and for each kind of tree and plant, 
cultivated and wild, for each kind of animal, domestic, parasitical, 
and wild,—beast, bird, reptile, fish, mollusc, and insect. These in- 
vestigations prove beyond a doubt that the flora and fauna of the 
primitive land of the Aryas belonged to a temperate climate, equally 
removed from the exuberance of the tropics and the poverty of the 
north. ‘That land must have been a mountainous and forest region, 
intersected by numerous valleys, rich in torrents and rivers; the sea, 
and most probably the desert, lay to the west of it. When all these 
data are put together, the evidence seems to point most clearly to 
the country north of the Hindu Kuh, and east of the Caspian. This 
hypothesis has the advantage of better harmonising than any other 
with the most ancient traditions of the different races, and with the 
most authentic facts which can be learned from the history of their 
migrations. 

M. Pictet’s second and larger volume is taken up with an ela- 
borate investigation of all the material, social, intellectual, moral, 
and religious elements of the primitive civilisation of the Aryas. 
These are shown to have been a people of herdsmen, not indeed 
leading a nomadic life, but living in fixed dwellings. They pos- 
sessed the horse, the sheep, the goat, the hog, and other domestic 
animals; but their principal wealth consisted in herds of oxen. <A 
vast number of words in the vocabulary show how every portion of 
their life was associated with ideas of keeping cows. Not only the 
names of different measures, but even those of plants and birds, are 
derived from those of the cow. The Latin mane, ‘ morning, probably 
signifies the time for churning; the Greek gozepoc, like the Latin 
vesper, not improbably denotes the return from the pasture. The 
word daughter properly signifies ‘she who milks; and finally, the 
cow was connected by every kind of mythical symbolism with the 
phenomena of nature and with religious beliefs. The Vedas are 
evidently in this regard a most faithful record of ideas once common 
to the whole Indo-European family. 

The pastoral life of the Aryas was not exclusive of agriculture; 
the plough was known, oxen were yoked to the car, and corn was 
ground in the mill. The division of labour was already recognised ; 
the carpenter made ploughs, cars, boats, houses, and their furniture; 
but his tools were furnished by the smith, who manufactured knives, 
hatchets, ploughshares, and arms for the chase or war. Spinning 
and weaving had reached a certain degree of perfection; ropes and 
thread were in use, so was the art of sewing with the needle. The 
houses had chambers, doors and windows, courtyards, granges and 
stables; there were considerable centres of population, both as vil- 
laces and towns, and these were connected by means of artificial 
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roads. M. Pictet has collected a great deal of curious information 


about the costume of the primitive Aryas, and about their food and 
drink. The richness of their vocabulary in terms relative to war 
leads him to conclude that that pernicious art had already acquired 
a certain development, Navigation appears to have been confined 
to rowing boats upon the rivers. 

The toregoing sketch of the material life of the Aryas would be 
quite insufficient to entitle them to a higher place in the scale of 
civilisation than many races which have never emerged from barba- 
rism. It is only when we come to examine their social state, as ex- 
hibited in their manners and customs, as well as their intellectual 
moral, and religious development, that we are enabled to form a 
clearer judgment as to the distinctive capabilities and qualities of 
this great race. 

The Aryan family was organised from the earliest times on a 
powerful basis. Its unity and persistence were secured by marriage 
solemnised with numerous and impressive symbolic ceremonies. We 
have here not only the philological evidence of the Aryan vocabulary, 
but the evidence derived from the traditional customs preserved 
down to later periods by different Indo-European nations. M. Pictet 
refers to the remarkable essay of Dr. Haas on the Grihyastitras. 
Dr. Haas has enumerated more than forty different nuptial cere- 
monies which were common to the Hindus with the Greeks, the 
Romans, or the Germanic nations. Such are the sending of two 
relations of the bridegroom to ask the hand of the bride; the bathing 
of the bride; the division of her hair by means of a porcupine’s 
quill among the Hindus, but by means of a lance among the Romans; 
the red colour of certain articles of the bride’s costume; the leading 
of the bride round the domestic hearth, and to the dung-heap in the 
courtyard ; her reception aqud et tigu?, and many other not less 
striking customs. The Aryan family included not only the blood- 
relations, but those connected by marriage, such as brothers and 
sisters-in-law. To these we must add the hired servants and slaves. 

M. Pictet has investigated the successive development of the 
whole social system, passing from the family to the clan, from the 
clan to the tribe, and from the tribe to the nation. The repre- 
sentative principle prevailed in all the degrees of this social hier- 
archy; and there is reason to believe that the royal dignity, such as 
it was, was elective. 

The rights of property are implied in a Jarge number of terms 
expressive of the general notion of property, or of the transactions 
which concern it. The distinction was drawn between movable 
and immovable property: territorial property was determined by 
fixed limits ; the right of possession was transferred by inheritance, 
exchange, sale, and purchase, by donation or salary; imposts and 
taxes were received; debts were incurred. Contracts were subjected 
to certain formalities. Money was apparently not known; cattle were 
probably the means of exchange. 

Only very general notions can be formed as to the legislation of 
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the Aryas. Much, indeed, still remains to be discovered of the 
legislations of their descendants in purely historical times. There is 
evidence, however, of the existence of judicial proceedings, of judges, 
witnesses, and oaths, of fine, imprisonment, and the pain of death. 
The ordeal, or judgment of God, was resorted to by the Aryas in 
extraordinary cases. 

The chapter on the manners and customs is extremely interest- 
Ing; but we can only afford to refer to the section on the funeral 
rites, in which M. Pictet has proved the existence of many remark- 
able coincidences between the usages of the eastern and western 
branches of the Indo-European family. 

The last book, treating of the intellectual and moral life, and of 
the religion of the Aryas, commences with a chapter in which 
M. Pictet analyses all the Indo-European terms of psychology—soul, 
spirit, think, understand, know, will, and remember. ‘The results 
of this enquiry tend to show that the primitive Aryan psychology 
was far removed from materialism. The soul was by no means 
identified with the vital breath, nor can any material signification be 
found in certain terms expressive of memory, will, or knowledge. 
There is sufficient ground for supposing that the Aryas believed in 
the immortality of the soul and a future state of blessedness. The 
analysis of ethical and esthetic terms leads to less conclusive results. 
We merely find that evil was considered as a pollution. 

The next two chapters treat of the Aryan numeration and of 
astronomy and the divisions of time. The fourth and fifth treat of 
the Aryan traditions and superstitions. M. Pictet shows in the last 
chapter of his work that, prior to their dispersion, the religion of the 
Aryas consisted in a polytheistic personification of the principal 
phenomena of nature. Heaven, earth, the sun, the dawn, fire, the 
waters, and the wind, were embodied in numerous poetical myths, 
and formed the objects of popular adoration. There is no evidence 
of the existence as yet of a constituted priesthood; but it is probable 
that the father of the family, or the head of the clan, exercised the 
priestly functions. Libations of milk and fermented drinks, the 
smoke of incense, and the blood of domestic animals, were the sacri- 
Ncial offerings, accompanied by invocation and prayer. The names 
of the gods are, however, simply identical with those of the natural 
phenomena, Temples and idols were equally unknown. Had the 
Worship of nature existed from the very first, M. Pictet believes that 
evidence of this would have been found in the language. He argues, 
therefore, that the language was already complete before polytheism 
arose. That this was preceded by monotheism seems to him evi- 
dent from an analysis of the names of God, all of them belonging to 
the most ancient formations of the language, yet none of them being 
appellatives of natural objects. It is evident, however, that this 
primitive monotheism must have become very vague and indeter- 
iuinate, or the growth of polytheism would be inconceivable. 


13. The first part of the collected writings of the late Horace 
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Hayman Wilson is now completed by the publication of the second 
volume, which contains all the smaller essays (including the two 
lectures) on the religion, or rather the different religions of the Hin- 
dus. We have the paper on the supposed Vaidik authority for the 
burning of Hindu widows, in which Professor Wilson shows that 
the text quoted for that purpose had a totally different tendency, 
and that, so far from authorising the rite, its real purport was the 
reverse, the widow being expected to repress her aifliction and 
return to her worldly duties. A letter from a learned native, 
Rajé Radhakanta Deva, on the same subject, but supporting the an- 
tiquity of the practice by the authority of one of the Upanishads, 
is accompanied by observations from Wilson in defence of his own 
view, chiefly to the effect that the verses cited are of doubtful au- 
thenticity, and even if authentic furnish no proof of the contempo- 
raneousness of the rite with the ritual of the Vedic period. Another 
essay on the oldest period of the Hindu religion is that on Human 
Sacrifices, his chief text being the legend of Suunahsephas as found 
in the Aitareya Brahmana. On Buddhism we have two papers, 
one being a notice of tracts from Nepal, which was written as early 
as 1828, before the subject of Buddhism had been properly studied, 
and therefore chiefly of value on account of the translations given 
from texts not altogether free from influences foreign to Buddhism; 
the other, read as a lecture in 1854, is a very complete and 
accurate account of all the latest learned investigations on the sub- 
ject. 

A much more modern form of religion is described in a summary 
account of the civil and religious institutions of the Sikhs, which 
are derived from Babé Nanak or, Nanak Shah, a native of Dehra, 
at some distance from Lahore, who lived in the later half of the 
hfteenth century, and is the nominal founder of a sect differing from 
the other Hindus chiefly in the abolition of the distinctions of 
caste and of most rites of worship, but important through the po- 
litical events which enabled it to grow up into a nation. The two 
lectures delivered in 1840 before the University of Oxford, though 
full of accurate information on all the periods of Hinduism, are 
chiefly written for the practical purpose of enlightening English 
scholars as to the actual state of the Hindu mind, and the best method 
of making an impression upon it from a Christian point of view. 
The only remaining paper in this volume is one of the earliest com- 
positions of Wilson, and is not the least curious. It contains an 
account of the religious innovations attempted by Akbar. This 
celebrated sovereign lost his faith in Mohammedanism through the 
discredit, as it is said, brought upon religion through the polemical 
disputes between the Shé’éh and the Sunnf, the Hanafiah and the 
Shaf'ah. The general toleration which was the consequence of his 


scepticism favoured “the assemblage of the professors of various re- 
ligions from all countries, who were not only admitted to the royal 
presence, but there allowed openly to assert and advocate their pecu- 
lar tenets. From the confliction of notions, with which the em- 
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eror thus became familiar, all his ideas were confounded, and he 
proceeded to select and compose a religion for himself, out of such 
dogmas as struck his fancy, amidst the multitude of those new 
opinions amongst which he fluctuated.” . 

The result was a monstrous and arbitrary syncretism, in which 
Brahmanism, Parsism, Sufism, and Christianity, were the discordant 
elements; Akbar being recognised as the vicegerent of God. “The 
new code,” Wilson concludes, “ enjoyed a very short existence, and 
quickly expired under the indifference of Jehangir to any mode of 
faith.” 


14. Having in the previous volumes of his Sanskrit Texts given 
a general account of the ancient Indian writings which are compre- 
hended under the term Veda or S'ruti, and constitute the earliest 
literature of India, and having compared the opinions entertained by 
later Hindu writers as to the origin, inspiration, and authority of that 
early literature with the opinions of the Vedic authors, as discover- 
able from numerous passages in their own compositions, Dr. Muir 
proceeds in the fourth part of his work to compare the Vedic with 
the later representations of the origin of things and the Indian divi- 
nities. ‘The gods of whom he treats are Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, 
together with the goddess Ambika. ‘The main results at which he 
has arrived are, as he himself tells us, not altogether new. Other 
eminent scholars have anticipated some of the conclusions here put 
forward. ‘The merit of Dr. Muir, or, as he modestly calls it, “ the 
whole that he can claim to have effected, is to have brought together, 
and to have illustrated to the best of his power, all the most important 
texts which he could discover to have any bearing on the subject 
which he has handled.” He has thus furnished the Indian students 
for whom his work is primarily designed, their European instructors, 
and all who aim at a critical knowledge of the religion of the Hindus, 
with a book of reference of first-rate importance, and indeed of indis- 
pensable necessity, for acquiring a clear and methodical view of the 
successive mutations which have taken place in this wonderful my- 
thology. 


15. We gave an account lately of the publication by Dr. Brugsch 
of the facsimile of an Egyptian medical papyrus considerably more 
than three thousand years old, and we cited some very singular 
anatomical notions contained in that ancient document. We have 
now before us quite as curious a compendium of Chinese medical 
science, portions of which are probably nog less ancient than the 
Egyptian manuscript we described. Striking coincidences may be 
found between them, to account for which would be idle at present, 
in the absence of a great deal of necessary evidence. The time may 
come when it may not be impossible to discover proofs of the trans- 
mission in very ancient times of the ideas of medical science as then 
understood. But documents which would undoubtedly throw light 
upon the subject are as yet unpublished, or, if published, have 
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scarcely been looked at by any one who could derive information 
from them. How many Sanskrit scholars in Europe lave read a 
line of the Susruta? Who can tell us whether it is a result of mere 
accident that in many of the Eastern languages (we will only mention 

Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Malay), one word may, as in Coptic, signify 
nerve and vein? Is it a result of mere accident, or of independent 
speculation, that Egyptians, Brahmans, and Chinese, to mention no 
others, believed in the transmission of air as vital spirit to all parts 
of the animal body ? 

M. Dabry has no intention of solving, or even of raising, such 
questions. His intentions in publishing the work on Chinese medi- 
cine were of so purely practical a nature, that he was on the pena 
of leaving out what appears to us the most interesting chapter of the 
whole book—viz., that on the general principles ‘of the medical 
theory. A great part of the information contained in it was already 
known through the labours of Cleyer, Du Halde, then Rhyne, and 
other learned writers s; but M. Dabry has verified the results of these 
labours, and found occasion both to omit a certain number of in- 
correct details and to add many important facts which had been 
omitted. We are only sorry that, instead of merely compiling this 
chapter, and indeed the whole book, from the best authorities, he has 
not every where stated the name and date of the earliest authority 
upon which he relies. A theory of medicine may be very worthless 
in itself, whilst an accurate history of it may be highly interesting. 
M. Dabry, however, has only practic il interests in view. He thinks 
cheaply of Chinese ‘theory, but very highly of some of the Chinese 
prescriptions, the efficacy of which he believes to be attested by the 
evidence of very many centuries. ‘I can affirm,” he says, “that I 
have with my own eyes seen cures wrought by them which have 
seemed to me miraculous. In presence, therefore, of the numerous 
case of cure which I have been able to verify, I have acquired the 
profound conviction that, in this respect, modern science might have 
something to borrow from the ancient Chinese civilisation.” If we 
consider that a very large number of the substances which have for 
many centuries been employed in the Chinese pharmacopcela are as 
yet unknown to us, whilst most of the substances of our own phar- 
macopwia have for ages been known to the Chinese, it is in the 
highest degree probable that therapeutic agents of great value may 
be contained in the prescriptions published by M. Dabry, who is 
extremely anxious to call the attention of his learned countrymen to 
the natural wealth and resources of the territory which France has 
recently acquired in the far East. In this point of view, M. Dabry’s 
book undoubtedly deserves the serious attention of all scientific men 
in Europe. A slight inspection of it, however, will show that a good 
deal, and, therefore, perhaps an enormous amount, of rubbish is 
mixed up with the more valuable material. The Chinese appear, 
like the Egyptians and others of the ancients, to have attached a 
mysterious efficacy to certain animal substances which are certainly 
in themselves powerless for good or evil. It is possible again that acu- 
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puncture may have proved serviceable in certain cases; but these were 
at once interpreted by the general theory about circulation, and, in 
accordance with this, an entire theory of acupuncture was deduced 
for every malady and every part of the human body. Meanwhile 
the original facts which gave rise to the whole theory have utterly 
disappeared. We leave, however, all the practical part of M. 
Dabry’s book to the study of professional readers, and content our- 
selves with a short account of the general principles of Chinese 
medical science. 

Life, according to this system, contains two essential principles— 
vital heat and radical moisture. The former, being expansive and 
ever in motion, tends towards the upper regions: the latter, being 
naturally heavy and hostile to motion, tends always to descend 
towards the lower parts. All the troubles of our organisation arise 
from the disunion of these two principles; health depends on their 
perfect harmony and equilibrium. The natural seat of the vital heat 
is in the intestines, the liver, the ureters, the san-tsiao, and the 
stomach; that of the radical moisture in the heart, the liver, the 
reins, the lungs, and the spleen. ‘These are considered as the twelve 
sources of life. 

Vital heat and radical moisture pass into the other parts of the 
hody by means of the vital spirits (air) and the blood, the circulation 
of which depends upon fixed rules. At each respiration the air and 
the blood advance six inches; in twenty-four hours, or 13,500 re- 
spirations, they have passed over 81,000 inches, and, as the longest 
passage in the human body is only 1620 inches long, they have 
circulated fifty times round the body. The body with its nerves, 
muscles, arteries, and veins, is like a lute or harmonic instrument, 
each of whose parts utters a different sound; and it is by the different 
pulses, which are the keys as it were of this instrument, that one 
can judge of the state of the body. Nature has, moreover, placed in 
the head certain most useful indications. The tongue is an index to 
the state of the heart, the nostrils to that of the lungs, the mouth to 
that of the spleen, the ears to that of the reins, the eyes to that of 
the liver. 

The mechanism of the human body is entirely hydraulic, and 
health can only last as long as the circulation is free. ‘Two great 
obstacles, weight and friction, combined with external causes, con- 
stautly tend to interrupt this circulation. Hence the importance of 
acupuncture, which increases the activity and momentum of the alr 
necessary for the fluidity of the liquids. 

The human body has five essential organs : the heart, the lungs, 
the reins, the liver, the spleen or stomach. Each of these five organs 
corresponds to an element, a planet, a season, a part of the astrono- 
mical day, and a region. It has, moreover, a cause and effect, a con- 
trary and a “ non-contrary” or friend. ‘Thus the heart is said to 
have the liver for a mother, and the stomach for a son. Its enemies 
are the reins, its friend the liver. It corresponds to that part of the 
sky which is called Ly and to the planet Mars. It rules in summer, 
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and is subject to the element of fire. Its region is the south, and its 
astronomic time noonday. 

The twelve principal sources of lite are connected together by ; 
iInany channels ot communication, through which the blood and Vital 
spirits circulate. Twenty-three smaller canals depend upon their as- 

. 7 ® . 

sistance in transmitting life and vigour throughout the body. Of the 
twelve large canals, six convey the vital heat, and six the radical 
moisture. Three of the canals convey the vital heat from the hand 

} ’ } ’ } . rT\} ’ 
to the head, and three from the head to the feet. Three canals of 
the radieal moisture have their origin in the feet, and finish in one 
of the sources of life ; the three others start from some part of the 

’ . . 9 ) ° , . 
body. and finish in the hand. Besides all these canals, there is a 
large one called to-me, cr the reunion of vital heat, and another 
called sin-me, or reunion of the radical moisture. 

The health of the | bod be affected by fi 

he health of the human body may be aifected by Nive external 
causes, v1z. water, wood, fire, earth, and the metals. Between these 
five elements and the five principal members there is a sympathy 
which can never be troubled with impunity. The elements being 
subject to atmospheric iniluences, according to the seasons, the 
human members are necessarily aifected by the same influences, 
The different effects produced by the seasons and the elements over 
the human body are principally determined by the pulses. The 
theory of pulsation is much too complicated to be described here ; 
and we have said enough to enable our readers to judge of the 
general character of a highly elaborate anatomical and physiological 
system, which M. Dabry believes to have been in existence from the 
earliest times of the Chinese monarchy. 


16. To know a little well is the only rule for a traveller who 
wishes to give his readers either amusement or profit: if his gene- 
ralisation is to be worth any thing, it must be based on the observation 
of details. It is the superiority a the older books of travel in this 
respect that makes them so much more amusing than most modern 
ones. Their writers, partly because they were less ambitious, and 
partly because the world was newer, were content to attend to trifles. 
nm thought little of sketching the general effect, or of giving a 
broad view, of the country they wavelied through; and yet the 
reader usually found, when he finished the volume, that he had suc- 
ceeded in getting both, The author had taken care of the pence of 
es and the pounds had looked after themselves. He had 
given nothing perhaps but a succession of foregrounds ; but a picture 
could be constructed out of them. Now the traveller insists upon 
doing this for us. Ifhe succeeds, we have a more artistic result ; 
but it he fails, we have no m: oatidiie with which to make up the defi- 
ciency. Dr. Gordon belongs to the older school of observers. His 
China from a Medical Point of View deals chiefly with a single district, 
but still it gives a better notion of the country than most other recent 
books on the subject. In his chapter on Hong Kong, he notices the 
disadvantages in point of health under which the English residents 
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labour, when compared with their fellow-countrymen in India. The 
poisonous character of the morning mists prevents them from rising 
early or riding before the sun has become too hot. ‘The cool breezes 
which occasionally temper the oppressive heat bring fever and neu- 
ralgia on those who are exposed to them. They cannot have their 
houses built bungalow fashion, because living on the ground-floor is 
so unhealthy that the percentage of admissions to the Military Hos- 
pital at Victoria, in the case of men occupying the lower story of the 
barracks, was double what it was in the case of those occupying the 
upper floor. When the ground has been newly turned up, the evil is 
greatly increased from the soil being of a kind which decomposes ra- 
pidly if exposed to the air, and in that state gives forth poisonous 
gases. Much of the excessive mortality in the island during the early 
years of British occupation was due to the disturbance of the surface 
necessary in digging the foundations of the new buildings. In other 
parts of China, a soil the tillage of which is attended with like sani- 
tary results is artificially obtained by a peculiar system of extra- 
mural interment. The country for miles round the great cities is one 
large burial-ground, with fields and gardens interspersed, in which 
the coffins are placed on the surface, and for the most part only 
covered with a little earth, which is soon washed away by the rain. 
Ten months out of the sixteen which Dr. Gordon spent in China 
were passed at Tien Tsin; and he has carefully noted down the natural 
features—the changes in the seasons, the progress of vegetation, the 
peculiarities of soil and climate—which struck him during his stay. He 
reached Tien T’sin on the 18th of December, when nothing could well 
be more dreary than the winter aspect of the surrounding country. 
The great alluvial plain stretched away on all sides to the horizon, its 
brown desolate surface dotted here and there with a wretched group of 
mud hovels and a few leafless trees, and its monotony unbroken by 
any living object, except immense flocks of sand grouse and sand bunt- 
ings. The winter was very severe and the spring rather late. By 
the middle of March great numbers of people were at work in the 
fields, and the warmth of the afternoon sun was already perceptible; 
but it was not until April that the plain began to lose its brownness, 
or to show any signs of vegetation. By the end of the month, how- 
ever, the trees were in full leaf, the orchards were loaded with 
blossoms, and in many places the growing crops had already ap- 
peared above the ground. In two months more, wheat and barley were 
reaped, and the ground they had occupied cleared; beans were being 
cut; apples, grapes, melons, and apricots were nearly ripe; and all 
the ordinary English vegetables were to be found in abundance in 
the markets. The Chinese seem to confine their attention to the 
quantity of the crop; and Dr. Gordon says that the’ quality of the 
produce is, in every instance, inferior to that of the corresponding 
kind at home. Later in the season, Indian corn took the place of 
wheat; and in the autumn the fields were covered with millet higher 
than a man on horseback. By October this had been gathered in, 
and the chief remaining crop was the Pekin cabbage. A month 
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later the leaves had fallen, the soil had been reploughed and sown 
for the spring, fruit and vegetables were stowed away underground, 
and the country had resumed its winter appearance. The remark- 
able industry which the Chinese display in comparison with most 
other Orientals is attributed by Dr. Gordon to their being large eaters 
of animal food, coarse pork and unusually fat geese being their fa- 
vourite dainties. This is one of the facts which Dr. Gordon’s medical 
training especially disposed him to notice. Another is the great 
amount of blindness caused by the native method of treating ophthal- 
mia, which consists in turning the eyelid outside in, and thus bring- 
ing the eyelashes in direct contact with the eyeball. Besides these 
incidental bits of medical information, three elaborate chapters are 
devoted to the hygicéne, the mortality, and the pathology of disease 
at Tien T'sin during the stay of the British troops there; and alto- 
gether nearly half the volume is taken up with subjects of profes- 
sional interest. 


17. The valuable dissertation to which M. Chabas has given 
the modest title of “ Researches on the Egyptian name of Thebes” 
contains, like all the other essays of this eminent scholar, many 
highly important contributions to the science of Egyptology. The 
great Egyptian city of Thebes is designated in the hieroglyphic texts 
by several names, one of which, No-Ammon, is familiar to every 
one through its occurrence in the Hebrew prophets; but we are not 
aware that any one before M. Chabas had pointed out the corre- 
sponding hieroglyphic group (which literally signifies “ the city of 
Ammon”), although it occurs in a very well-known passage, and 
only needs to be pointed out in order to be recognised. What, 
however, is the origin of the Greek name Thebes? M. Chabas 
gives very excellent reasons for rejecting the received hypothesis 
of its derivation from the name AP or AP-T by prefixing the 
feminine article TA, He shows that the name in question is inva- 
riably plural ; the article prefixed to it would therefore not be TA, 
even if the word could be proved to be feminine, but NA ; and 
secondly, that the name, which is not more ancient than the 18th 
dynasty, is not applied to the whole city of Thebes, but only toa 
portion of it. ‘The oldest and most usual name for the city and 
province of Thebes is expressed ideographically by the so-called 
Cucufa sceptre, the phonetic reading of which has always been 
considered doubtful. M. Chabas, in a learned investigation on 
the real nature and symbolism of this ideographic character, has 
shown that it was susceptible of various phonetic values, and that 
it occurs in two very ancient inscriptions as the ideograph of a city 
whose name may, we think, most intelligibly for those who are not 
Egyptologists, be transcribed by the Hebrew letters Nas. Thus 
city may very probably have been Thebes ; but whether it was or 
not, M. Chabas very justly claims the right of appropriating the 
phonetic elements thus proved to represent the ideograph of Thebes. 
He then shows that this name of Thebes was feminine, and 1s thus 
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enabled, by the help of the feminine prefix TA, to furnish a far more 
probable hypothesis than that hitherto received of the origin of 
the Greek name Thebes. In the course of this dissertation a con- 
siderable number of important texts are discussed, and a very 
large amount of fresh philological and archeological information is 
the result. 


18. We might fairly object both tothe shorter and to the longer 
title given by Dr. Tattam to the new and improved edition of his 
Grammar. A compendious Grammar of the Egyptian Language, 
published in the year 1863, gives one a right to look for an analysis 
of the language spoken at the time when Egypt was a mighty and 
independent kingdom, and in possession of an extensive and varied 
native literature. And as in the course of several thousand years 
the language underwent very considerable changes, the grammar of 
one period is in many respects different from that of another. 
Several learned men have abundantly contributed to our knowledge 


=) 
of the grammar of the more ancient language. What is called the 


Demotie grammar has chiefly been illustrated by Dr. Brugsch. it 
is only to a third and last stage of the language, deeply corrupted 
by the admixture of foreign elements, that Dr. Tattam’s grammar 
is applicable. The title, therefore, of “* Egyptian grammar” seems 
to imply too literal an identity between the language spoken by the 
subjects of the ancient Pharaohs and that oftheir Christian descend- 
ants when Egypt was but a province of the Roman empire. The 
identity exists, but it is the same kind of identity as that which 
exists between Anglo-Saxon and English, or between the Latin 
of the Twelve Tables and the modern Romance languages. Dr. 
Tattam’s longer title speaks of “ the Egyptian language as contained 
in the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmurie dialects.” Is this accurate ? 
Of the three dialects mentioned, have not the second and third as 
much right to the name of Coptic as the first? We know of no 
authority for confining the term Coptic to what is, in fact, the 
Memphitic, or, as it is sometimes called, the Bahiric. The classical 
text on the subject of the three dialects is that of Athanasius of 
Kous, quoted by Dr. Tattam from Quatremére; and this text in the 
original Arabic speaks positively of “the Coptic of Misr, that is 
the Sahidic,” “the Bahiric Coptic,” and “the Bashmuric Coptic,” as 
the three dialects into which “the Coptic language” is divided. 
The proper title, therefore, of Dr. Tattam’s book would have been 
“A compendious Grammar of the Coptic language, as contained in 
the Memphitic, Sahidiec, and Bashmuric dialects.” Most Coptic scho- 
lars have considered the Memphitic dialect as presenting the best 
type of the language. Quatremére, whom Dr. Tattam follows, says 
the Sahidic has adopted a much larger number of Greek words 
than the Memphitic. The Abbate Peyron, however, very positively 
maintains that the converse is the case. ‘“ Memphitici codices 
scatent permultis vocabulis Grecis ; contra Thebani sepe habent 
‘Egyptias voces, sic ubi aves, arbores, domestica supellex, instru- 
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menta artium, ac similia in Greco textu commemorantur, seepius 
in textu Thebano, quam in Memphitico, reperies vernaculas voces, 
Ad hee dialectus Sahidica utpote magis regularis atque ad analo- 
giam exacta habenda est tamquam exemplar Coptici sermonis,” 
We believe that, upon the whole, the latter view will be found the 
more correct, though both dialects are extremely corrupt, and the 
Memphitic has retained ancient articulations which have been lost 
in the Sahidic. The letter Ae? has utterly disappeared from the 
latter, and been replaced by the hori. On comparing Memphitie and 
Sahidic with the old Egyptian words from which they are derived, it 
is easy to see which of the modern dialects has most faithfully pre- 
served the ancient forms. A truly critical analysis of the Coptic 
language would trace all its forms, as far as this is possible, back 
through the different stages they have passed, to the primitive 
Egyptian type, and would be a most valuable contribution to philo- 
logical science. Dr. Tattam has not attempted this task, which of 
course requires a considerable knowledge of the ancient Egyptian 
language ; but he has produced a compendious grammar, which 
gives all the information sufficient to guide one in reading Coptic 
texts, and has thereby rendered a service to Biblical students, who 
will find very important instruments of Biblical criticism in the 
Memphitic and Sahidic versions of the Scripture, and also, though 
in a less degree, to those who wish to study the ancient language of 
Egypt in its inscriptions and papyri, and for whom a certain 
amount of Coptic is indispensable. 


19. Not less interesting in itself to the student of the science of 
language than the Arabic, to which it is nearly related, though 
utterly destitute of the literary treasures in which the latter is so 
rich, is the ancient Ethiopic or Ghez language, the grammatical 
structure of which was first exhibited in its fulness by Dr. Dillmann 
in one of the most valuable contributions to modern philological 
science. This indefatigable scholar, to whom we are also indebted 
for critical editions of part of the E thiopic version of the Bible,—the 
Book of Enoch,—and other important documents, has now pub- 
lished the first part of a Lexicon of the language. It is based on 
that of Ludolf, but it is hardly necessary to say that the materials 
derived from that source have been subjected to a critical treat- 
ment of which neither the seventeenth nor the eighteenth century 
had any notion. The other materials are chiefly derived from those 
copious manuscript sources to which Dr. Dillmann has had access, 
and which hardly any one but himself has yet attempted to explore. 


20. The English reader of the Thousand-and-one Nights is not 
a little astonished in the tale of “Enis el Jelis, or the fair Per- 
sian,” to find not only grammar, but lexicography included among 
the apparently necessary elements of an accomplished female edu- 
cation. Ideas, however, of Arabic lexicography, even in its perfec- 
tion, must not be formed from the analogies suggested by lexicons of 
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other languages, composed in Europe according to the principles of 

modern sciences. Even the best Arabic lexicons composed by Euro- 
peans are absolutely deficient in those qualities which are the great 
recommendation of the dictionaries of Gesenius or Liddell and 
Seott. The student of Arabic is annoyed at finding that the word 
sought by him is left out by Golius and Freytag; or he is bewil- 
dered by finding it given with perhaps twenty different meanings, 
some of them utterly inconsistent with the others. No explanations 
are given from which a clue can be discovered for finding a way 
through this labyrinth ; and it not unfrequently happens that a 
first-rate scholar has no means of determining whether the meaning 
which he sees in a passage is that which was intended by the author, 
It is but rarely that quotations are given which might throw light 
on the subject. The references which occur from time to time, 
such as Aam. or Gu., are not to authors, but to Arabie dictionaries : 


and they apparently indicate nothing more than that the sense given 


by the European lexicographer has been taken on the authority of 


his Arabic cuide. Under what circumstances the sense in question 
may be depended upon is not intimated, although experience soon 
discovers that a vast number of the meanings set down in the lexi- 
cons have but an extremely limited application. If such be the 
difficulties presented by the use of the lexicons in translating Arabic, 
it may be inferred that those encountered in writing the langu: age 
are simply insurmountable. A nearer acquaintance with the East- 
ern lexicographers themselves is at first sight hardly more satisfac- 
tory. 

“To convey a due idea of the difficulties of my task,” says Mr. 
Lane, in introducing his Arabic-ELnglish Lexicon, “ would be impos- 
sible. While mainly composing from the Taj el--Aroos, I have 
often had before me, or by my side, eight or ten other lexicons 
(presenting three different arrangements of the roots, and all 
them differing in the order, or rather disorder, of the words ex- 
plained), requiring to be consulted at the same time; and fre- 
quently more than a day’s study has been necessary to enable me 
thoroughly to understand a single passage : for the strict rules of 
Arabic lexicology demand that every explanation be given as nearly 
as possible in the words in which some person of authority has 
transmitted it ; and many explanations perfectly intelligible when 
they were first given became less and less so in succeeding ages, 
and at length quite unintelligible to the most learned of living 
Arabs. Even Ibn-Seedeh often confesses in the Mohkam his in- 
ability to understand an explanation or some other statement that 
he has transmitted. Many explanations, moreover, present in- 
stances of what is termed [tasamuh| ;! and instances of a worse kind 
of license, termed [tasahul], are not of unfrequent occurrence : by 
the former term is meant a deficiency in what an author writes. 
relying upon the understanding of the reader ; and by the latter 


* In Mr, Lane’s text the words here given between [] are in Arabic cha- 
racters. 
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term, a deficiency in what he writes without relying upon the reader's 
knowledge. Often two synonyms are used to explain each other, 
Numerous cases of this kind occur in the Kamoos ;.... and in these 
cases I have not always found the information that I required by 
referring to other lexicons. More frequently, in lieu of an explana- 
tion, we find merely the word [ma’réfun], meaning “ well known ;” 
and in a very large proportion of such cases, what was once “ well 
known” has long ceased to be so, Still more frequently, signifi- 
cations are only indicated by the context: in many instances as 
clearly as they could be expressed by any words of explanation ; but 
in mapy other instances very obscurely. Many words are rendered 
by others which are not elsewhere explained in the same lexicon ; 
many by words meant to be understood in senses not elsewhere ex- 
plained in that lexicon ; many by words meant to be understood in 
tropical senses ; and many by words meant to be understood in 
post-classical senses. In these last cases, I have often found in my 
knowledge of modern Arabic a solution of a difficulty : but without 
great caution, such knowledge would frequently have misled me, in 
consequence of the changes which have taken place in the applica- 
tion of many words since the classical age. Great caution is like- 
Wise requisite in the attempt to elicit the significations of words by 
means of analogy, as I could easily show by giving all the principal! 
words of one article, with their significations, and then requiring 
any student to divine the significations of the other words of the 
same article by such means, and comparing his explanations with 
those that have been authoritatively transmitted. Perfect reliance 
is not to be placed upon vowel-signs and the like when they are 
merely written, without their being either described in words, or 
shown by the statement that the word of which the pronunciation 
is to be fixed is similar to some other word well known. Even 
when they are described, one has to consider what rule the author 
follows ; and in some lexicons the rules followed by the authors are 
not explained.” 

Other difficulties are mentioned by Mr. Lane ; and if we were 
only to look at this side of the matter, the Arabic lexicons would 
appear to be both theoretically and practically worthless. To assert 
this, however, would be as senseless as to pass a similar judgment 
on the ancient Greek lexicons, which, as all scholars know, contain 
treasures of information not to be found elsewhere. If not written 
in accordance with the principles of modern philological science, they 
at least furnish scientific philology the most invaluable materials. 
Lexicology became a traditional science, with fixed and determinate 
rules, from the earliest times of Islam. Lexicons began to be writ- 
ten in accordance with these traditions at the end of the second 
century of the Flight, or in the former half of the third. The 
number of such works compiled in the course of succeeding ages 1S 
enormous. A very interesting account of the most remarkable 
ones is given by Mr. Lane, who has spent a considerable part of a 
laborious life in drawing the materials of his own lexicon from 4 
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yast collection of sources hitherto unknown to European scholars. 
These have at best translated and composed from a few Arabic lexi- 
cons of the class of epitomes, or abstracts, or manuals. The authority 
most commonly depended upon is that of the Kamoos, which is de- 
scribed by Mr. Lane as little more than what may be termed an 
enormous vocabulary, an abridged compilation from other works, 
with very few critical observations, many of which are false, and 
scarcely any examples from the poets. The principal authority 
followed by Mr. Lane—whose copy of it is in twenty-four thick 
quarto volumes, the Taj el--Aroos—is a compilation from the best 
and most copious of the preceding Arabic lexicons and other lexi- 
cological works (more than a hundred of which are enumerated in 
the author’s preface) in the form of an interwoven commentary on the 
Kamoos; “exhibiting fully and clearly from the original sources 
innumerable explanations, which are so abridged in the latter work 
as to be unintelligible to the most learned men of the East ; with 
copious illustrations of the meanings, &c., corrections of mistakes in 
the Kaémoos and other lexicons, and examples in prose and verse, 
and a very large collection of additional words and significations, 
mentioned under the roots to which they belong.” In consequence 
of a doubt which had been raised as to its authenticity, Mr. Lane 
was obliged to make a most laborious collation of passages quoted 
in it with the same passages in the works quoted, and in every 
instance found that they had been faithfully transcribed ; and he 
moreover made the unexpected discovery that a very considerable 
portion of it was derived from a much more ancient and hardly less 
valuable lexicon, the “ Lisén el-’Arab” of Ibn-Mukarram, a copy of 
which exists in twenty-eight quarto volumes in a mosque at Cairo, 
and was lent to him in successive portions. From these and other 
works, which he describes, Mr. Lane has obtained the means of pro- 
ducing a lexicon far more accurate and perspicuous, and incom- 
parably more copious, than any hitherto published in Europe. 

In the prosecution of this gigantic task, he has not been aided 
by the codperation of a single person. “ Nearly twelve years have 
now elapsed since | commenced this work. Had I foreseen that 
the whole labour of the composition must fall upon me or the 
project be abandoned ; and had I also foreseen the length of time 
that it would require of me unaided, I should certainly not have had 
the courage to undertake it. I had hoped that I should have at least 
one coadjutor, and I continued to hope for some years that such 
might be the case ; but by no one have I been aided in the least 
degree, except, occasionally, in discussions of difficult points, by the 
Sheykh Ibraheem Ed-Dasokee, who has written the results of some 
of these discussions on the margin of pages of my copy of the T4j 
el-’Aroos, generally in his own words, but often in words dictated by 
me. For seven years, in Cairo, I prosecuted my task on each of the 
Work-days of the week, after an early breakfast, until within an hour 
of midnight, with few and short intervals of rest (often with no 
interruption but that ofa few minutes at a time for a meal, and half- 
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an-hour for exercise), except on rare occasions when I was stopped 
by illness, and once when | devoted three days to a last visit to the 
Pyramids. I seldom allowed myself to receive a visitor except on a 
Friday, the Sabbath and leisure-day of the Muslims; and more 
than once I passed a quarter of a year without going out of my 
house.” 

In expressing our sense of the unwearied industry and profound 
scholarship to which we are indebted for this invaluable work, which 
none but Mr. Lane could have produced, we must not forget to 
notice the munificence of the Duke of Northumberland, by whom 
not only the main expenses Incurred in its ¢ composition, but also 
that of the printing and that of the Arabic type have been de- 
frayed, 


21. An extremely beautiful edition of the Persian text of Sadi’s 
Gulistan las just been published by Professor Johnson, who has 
chiefly adopted the readings of Dr. Sprenger’ s edition, published at 
Caleutta in 1851. Besides a very complete vocabulary, in which 
every Persian word is accompanied by its transcription in Europe: an 
characters, two very important Appendixes are given, one cousist- 
ing of a literal translation of the many Arabic passages which are 
found scattered through the Gulistdn, the other being an analysis 
by Dr. Duncan Forbes of all the Persian metres occurring in the 
first book. 

The Arabic passage at page 118, line 20, which the editor 
rightly conjectures to be taken from the Koran, but which he is 
unable to discover there, will be found verbatim at the beginning 
of the last verse of the fortieth Sura. 

22. The first volume of Dr. Land’s Anecdota contains the Syriac 
text and the translation of four documents. The first of these, 
“the Book of the Chaliphs,” a sort of chronicle, beginning with 
Constantine and coming down to A.p. 636, is compiled, according 
to the editor, “a stultissimo homine,” but is published on account 
of some historical fragments of importance, which appear to be 
chiefly derived from the Presbyter Thomas, a Jacobite writer of 
the seventh century. The second text is a history of the Syrian 
Christians on the Malabar coast, and derives its chief interest from 
being the only native account as yet known. The next document, 
2 treatise on Roman law, is considered by Dr. Land as a genuine 
relic from the celebrated law school of Berytus, and at all events as 
civing a clear view of the condition of the civil law in the eastern 
provinces before the time of Justinian, and of its technical phrase- 
ology in the Syriac language. The last piece, a translation of sen- 
tences from Menander, is only of value as contributing to some 
extent to both the lexicon and the grammar of the language. 

In the prolegomen na to this volume, Dr. Land has given 4 
deeply-interesting account of the Syriac manuscripts examined by 


him in London in 1857 and 1858, and some very valuable obser- 
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vations on the different ages of Syrian paleography. These are 
illustrated by a series of magnificent facsimiles. 


23. The Erdkunde von Asien is a sutiicient monument for any 
man; but when a good, genial, and true lover of science gathers 
about him young ssiitiaeniie students, each word of the master is 
cherished. = It is a spirit of this kind which has no doubt led to 
the publication of Carl Ritter’s Geschichte der Erdkunde und der 
Entdeckungen and the Allgemeine Erdkunde, which had appeared 3 in 
part already. This little work, however, possesses intrinsic merit 
suflicient to induce a student of geograp hy to desire its publication, 
apart from that pious duty which impels the scholar to collect the 
literary remains of his master. ‘There is no kind of secular know- 
ledge which exerts a more expansive effect on the mind of students 
than physical geography, especially when it is treated with Ritter’s 
philosophical generality. ‘The present lectures consist of a general 
introduction, in which the author considers the earth as the residence 
of man, geography (having no word which expresses Ardhunde, we 
must use it in that sense) as a science, and its operation, sources, and 
auxiliary sclences—a favourite theme of the Professor. We have 
thus the subject of the earth as an independent planetary body in its 
most general surface relations, such as its rotundity, the distribution 
of air, water, and land, contrast of the land and water hemispheres, 
the xeographical position of the continents and their influence upon 
the manner of evolution of historical events, the historical element 
in geographical science. ‘Then comes the more special study of the 
surface of the earth—its plains and mountains and their origin, 
great depressions, river-basins, and lastly the morphology or con- 


figuration of the continents. All these points are of course treated of 


in every large work on geography; but such a work as the present is 
not to be judged merely by the matter of which it is made up, but 
by the form in which it is presented. For this form we recommend 
it. It would, however, have been better if all the author’s lectures 
on general geographical science had been published in one volume, 
instead of being printed piecemeal. We recollect several important 
ones of which copies must exist, and which, together with those 
wready published, would form a volume that might be worth trans- 
lating into English. In that case, it should be brought up to the 
present condition of science. This has not been done in the German 
edition, the object of which was merely to give us what the great 
geographer himself had done. 

“4. The publication of Annuals on scientific subjects has latterly 
come into fashion in France: thus we have LZ’ Année Scientifique, 
L’ Année Rustique, and many others. ‘The distinguished geographer 
M. Vivien de St.-Martin, moved apparently by a saying of Guthe to 
Napol eon, when the latter was at Erfurt in 1807, @ propos ot the 
scientific genius of France,— Ce qui caractérise votre nation, Sire, 
ce nest pas seulement l’urbanité, lesprit, les dispositions sympa- 
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thiques, c'est de la ne pas savoir géographie,” ommenced the 
Année Géographique, or a brief r’sume of the discoveries in geogra- 
phy and ethnology made during each year. Although in this country 
we are not open to the repro: ach conv eyed by the anecdote of Githe, 
this excellent little work may be found very useful to those who 
cannot avail themselves of Perthes’s W/ittheilungen, or the journals of 


the various geographical societies. 


The country which has the highest chain of mountains in 
Europe, a well-developed system of glaciers, and great masses of 
perpetual snow, which abounds in lakes, and is the cradle of at least 
two great rivers, must be always an interesting region to the natu- 
ralist. Scheuchzer, a Swiss himself, thus speaks of the merits of 
Switzerland in this respect in his Bibliotheca Scriptorum IHistorie 
Naturalis: “ Dignissima est pre multis aliis terris Europeis Helvetia 
nostra, que curiosorum nature lustretur oculis [sic] physicorum et 
historicorum exerceat pennas.” The numerous books and memoirs 
which have been published on its flora, fauna, phys‘cal geography, 
geology, glaciers, and other phenomena, fully justify this opinion. 
Nor should we forget another illustration of its truth—the establish- 
ment of an Alpine club, which, in imitation of learned Academies, 
publishes its transactions. The natural phenomena of the country 
have not been lost upon its own sons; for Switzerland has been the 
birthpl: ice, or home, of many great investigators of nature, of whom 
it is only necessary to mention Tutilo, Noteer Labeo, Paracelsus, 
Egidius Tschudi, Conrad Gesner, Johann and Caspar Bauhin, Michel 
Varo, Scheuchzer, Albrecht von a J. de Luc, the Bernoullis, 
Lambert, Benedict and Theodore de Saussure, Senne bier, and the 
Decandolles. 

The object of Professor Studer’s Geschichte der physischen Geograph 
der Schweiz bis 1815 1s to give an account of every thing that has been 
done concerning the scientific history of Switzerland, not only by Swiss 
but by others also, with occasional notices of the men by “whom the 
work was per formed. Such books are not merely useful, they are a 
necessity, which will become more urgent as the facts of science in- 
crease. From the want of attention to the history of science, we run 
the risk of rediscovering many things, losing our own time, and 
doing an injustice to our predecessors. The desire to avoid the last 
of these evils has much to do with Professor Studer’s work, as his 
quotation of the following passage of the celebrated geologist Dolo- 
mieu shows; it contains : lesson which cannot be too often impressed 
upon scientific men: “ Without allowing myself to be touched by that 
sentiment of jealousy which too often carries bitterness to the souls of 
scientific men, which makes them see with pain the progress that age 
prevents their following, and which even leads them to believe that 
science no longer advances, because they no longer move with it, and 
rather to deny its new success than to place themselves among those 
who applaud without taking part, I confine myself to asking of those 
who prepare to succeed us, ‘to cive us credit for the efforts we have 
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made to prepare the way for them, and in this respect to make men- 
tion of us in the history of human progress. This reward, which I 
believe to be due to us, will compensate us for the laborious and 
painful lite we have sacrificed to researches for which we have not 
had the same advantages as they.’ It isno doubt this sympathy and 
respect for the memory of men who have laboured in the same field, 
which has prevented Professor Studer from occasionally exercising a 
little judicious criticism, so as to enable the reader to distinguish 
between those who have really contributed to the progress of science, 
and those who, however eminent at the time, have left but the echo 
of their words behind. 

The work is divided into five books: the first embraces the 
ancient and medieval times; the second the period of the Reforma- 
tion; the third the 17th century, from 1600 to 1725; the fourth the 
18th century, from 1725 to 1775; and the fifth the transition to mo- 
dern times. ‘The arrangement of the matter is threefold, biographical, 
geographical, and classificatory; that is, we have brief notices regard- 
ing the men of each period and their chief works, the special investi- 
gations concerning each canton, and lastly the progress effected in each 
branch of science correlated with physical geography, maps, reliefs, 
hypsometry, pictorial illustrations, travels, general and special topo- 
graphy, glaciers, meteorology, geology, paleontology, botany, &c. 

In his account of the Greek and Roman geography of Helvetia 
Professor Studer appears to follow Ukert, and not to have investi- 
gated the subject himself to any extent. This chapter is accordingly 
imperfect: for instance, he makes the Teutones and Cimbri Germans, 
without even indicating that an opposite opinion is now generally 
held. About the medieval period he has little to say; and yet among 
the monks of St. Gall and other convents were men who held views 
on astronomy and other subjects centuries in advance of their times. 
In a strophe which is quoted from the Benedictiones ad mensas Lkke- 
hardi, a curious poem written by Ekkehard, a scholar of Notger 
Labeo, and recently published by Dr. F. Keller of Ziirich, there is a 
list of the articles of food consumed in the convent, among which the 
Aurochs and Urus are mentioned: 


** Signet vesontem benedictio cornipotentem, 
Dextra Dei veri comes assit carnibus uri.” 


In our last Number? some lines were quoted from the Niebelungen 
Lay, to prove that both these animals must have lived down to 
the period at which that poem was first written; the above lines 
prove that they must have existed down even to the period at which 
it received its Middle High German form. 

We have a striking illustration of the necessity of histurical 
sketches either of a branch of science generally, or of local ones like 
that of our author, in the fact that the first idea of the plastic theory 
of glaciers put forward by Professor J. D. Forbes, which formed the 
subject of so much controversy within the last few years, is to be 


* The Home and Foreign Review, ii. 468. 
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found plainly stated in the 14th chapter of the Voyaye pittoresque aux 
Glacitres de Savoye, par Louis César Bordier, 1775. The great au- 
thority of his fellow-citizen Saussure was no doubt the cause wh 
the more correct views of Bordier did not attract the attention they 
deserved. 


26. Mr. Hughes's Geography of British History 1s one of the very 
best school-books that have appeared for a long time. It is simply 
and clearly written, and, so far as we have ascertained, is a model 
of conscientious accuracy. It brings together a great body of facts 
which every one ought to know, yet which, before its appearance, 
could only be found scattered over many volumes, some of them 
costly. The title, however, is somewhat misleading, since more than 
half the work has no reference to British history, but is occupied 
in describing the territorial, industrial, and commercial statistics of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the nineteenth century. In the earlier 
portion of the work also certain defects and redundancies of plan 
are apparent, which, if we point out, it 1s only with the friendly 
intention of enabling the author still further to improve a work from 
which we have derived no little pleasure and information. In a 
work of this kind, a sketch of British geology, which is of necessity too 
meagre to be of use to the mere geological student, must be con- 
sidered as redundant, unless it be shown (which the author has not 
attempted,—or, if at all, most sparingly) how the geological cha- 
racters of different districts, by modifying the fertility and physical 
features of the surface, have affected the distribution of population, 
influenced the selection of sites for towns, and hindered or facilitated 
the march of armies. It is such questions as these that are treated 
of in Cotta’s Deutschlands Boden, where the geological reasons for 
the distribution of towns are explained. Again, a sketch of the 
ethnology of Britain in early times must be considered as superfluous 
in a geographical treatise, unless it contine itself to the one point of 
contact between the two sciences,—the manner, namely, in which 
the social organisation (itself a function of the original character and 
actual culture) of a particular race modifies the political geography 
of the country in which it settles. Thus the large, nearly equal, 
divisions presented by all the newer American States, with their 
conventional or purely arbitrary boundaries, no less than the small, 
nearly equal, divisions into which departmental France was mapped 
out by the Revolution, illustrate the democratic levelling principle, 
which was the strongest force in the French and American society 
of the time. On the other hand, the unequal divisions which the 
English counties and the old French provinces exhibit, the bound- 
aries of which are in a great many cases natural, in others con- 
ventional, but never arbitrary, indicate the aristocratic and feudal 
organisation of society at the eras in which they arose. For the 
county—comitatus—was the environment, the outward and visible 
embodiment of the power and dignity of the comes, or earl; and 
the extent of each county is the natural measure of the vigour ol 
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will, strength of arm, and plenitude of resource, appertaining to the 
earl and his vassals during the long and obscure period in which 
shire-boundaries were in a fluctuating and unsettied condition. As 
these, in the nature of things, were variable clements, so we find 
creat actual disparity in the ocities dimensions of our counties. 
But as, in the present w ork, this point of contact between ethnology 
and get ography is missed, the introduction of ethnological topics at 
all is superfluous. What ; is told is indeed interesting; but there is 
no particular reason why it should be told here, or why, if the sub- 
ject be introduced at all, a great deal more of the same sort should 
not be added, 

But there is more than enough in these pages to remind us that 
the full and systematic knowledge of the “ local habitation” of a 
nation’s history is essential to the right understanding of that history. 
To the acquisition of such knowle dee perhaps the following would 
be found an easy and rational method. First, the geology of the 
country should be so far studied as to explain its leading physical 
features, and the peculiar adaptations of the subsoil in different dis- 
tricts. Next the physical geography should be studied, in order to 
ascertain the general character of the country, with respect to llli- 
ness or flatness, with respect to the extent and distribution of alluvial 
and other fertile soils, and with respect to the nature and num- 
ber of its rivers, and the position of its harbours, For all these 
things are found to have a bearing on the history of the country. 
The fertile soils attract and detain the population in the first in- 
stance; when they are all filled up, the middling soils are -rought 
into cultivation, and at last the marshy, gravelly, and sandy soils. 
Districts rich in minerals are always barren, and therefore are 
aways scantily peopled until the time arrives when the increase of 
capital and the invention of machinery render it profitable and pos- 
sible to work the minerals on a large scale for manufacturing purposes. 
Thus it is explained why Lancashire, with its poor soils, scarcely 
appears in English history till after the Norman conquest ; why Ire- 
land, with its large proportion of level or undulating surface, was 
sooner conquered by England, in spite of its greater remoteness, than 
mountainous Wales; why the Teutonic population extended itself 
on the level eastern side of Scotland as far north as Caithness, but 
on the western side stopped at the Firth of Clyde. The theory of 
boundaries would then have to be considered, and applied to the 
illustration, first of the borders between the country in question and 
adjoining states, afterwards of those between internal territorial sub- 
divisions. A just conception of this theory, aided by research in 
the annals of the different counties, would impé irt a wonderful light 
and a new interest to those obscure struggles in Anglo-Saxon times, 
Which Milton could compare to nothing but the battling of kites 
and crows. Last in order would come the geographical. explana- 
tion of particular sites,—why some great towns have increased, and 
others decayed; how decisive battles came to be fought at such or 
such places, and so on. ‘The examination of particular battle-fields 
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has been on the whole admirably done by Mr. Hughes. He justly 
observes in the preface that “ these and kindred topics are at least of 
equal importance to the youth of Britain, in the nineteenth century, 
with the topography of the Thrasymene Lake or the Caudine Forks.” 

An excellent —, on the “ Continental Dominions of the Nor- 
man Kings of England” brings together within the compass of a few 
pages all ‘the most important ‘facts of the subject. Simple and intel- 
licible as these facts are, especially with the aid of the little maps 
which Mr. Hughes has appended, we much doubt whether the or- 
dinary student of English history has any but the most confused 
notions of the extent and fluctuations of English rule in France be- 
tween the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. Let the student of Hume 
or Lingard read the history of this period for the future with Mr, 
Hughes’ s seventh chapter open by his side; he will not regret having 
followed this recommendation. 

The chapter on the commencement of English Colonisation is also 
very good; but it seems a pity, since the author has come down so 
low as the settlement of Georgia in 1752, that he did not include 
the Australian colonies, Canada, Natal, &c., in his summary of our 
colonising achievements. 


27. A German scholar, Conrad Bursian, has brought out the first 
volume of an important work on the geography of Greece. The 
chief aim of the author is to elucidate the ancient topography, in 
connection with the ancient history, while giving a minute descrip- 
tion of the physical aspect of the whole region. The identification of 
ancient sites, thanks to the researches of modern travellers, has made 
great progress of late years. No individual, indeed, has accom- 
plished so much as Colonel Leake, in whose time the field was nearly 
unexplored ; but French and German investigators have since filled 
in many details in the great geographical and archeological edifice 
reared by our countryman. ‘Thus the position of the town of Dodona, 
at the southern extremity of the lake of Joannina, is now a settled 
point, though no trace of the sanctuary has been discovered (pp. 21, 
23). Again, the ruins of Stratus, a considerable town in Aeasnaale, 
have been Sdandiiidl - and with several other sites—some hitherto 
litthke known—are delineated in the plans at the end of the volume. 

In the arrangement of his subject only, the author might perhaps 
have done better, Why pass at once from Thessaly to Acarnania, 
a region which, at the period indicated by the Homeric catalogue 
(/7. 11. 625, 635), seems to have been nameless, and to have owed its 
scattered Greek population to migration from Elis and the islands ? 
The proper order of treatment would follow the gradual southward 
movement of the Hellenic tribes, from Thessaly, the abode where 
certain history first finds them settled, into Beotia, the Peloponnesus, 
Phocis, &e. ‘By observing this order the author might have shown, 
in a very interesting way, how the physical configuration of the 
country affected the mutual relations of tribes and the demarcations 
of territory. He gives us the physical geography, and also the poli- 
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tical geography, of each Hellenic state or confederation ; but there 
is a mode of viewing these two subjects in connection, which may be 
called physico-political geography, by the adoption of which each 
branch of the science is illustrated by the other. Ethnologists in 
Europe, who have not witnessed the actual process by which new 
countries are colonised, have often a defective perception of the inti- 
mate relation subsisting between the distribution of fertile soils and 
the direction of colonising efforts. When the rich plains of Thessaly 
were fully occupied by the Hellenic settlers, where would they go 
next ? The first move would certainly be round Mount Othrys into 
the valley of the Sperchius. But when the good land was taken up 
there, where next ? Most certainly not among the rugged fastnesses 
and barren slopes of Mount (Eta, but along the natural highway 
offered by the pass of Thermopyle between Mount (Eta and the sea. 
For it is indubitable that men who have to live by what the soil 
will yield them never choose the worse ]and when they can get the 
better, even though the worse be in far closer proximity. ‘The Lo- 
crian riviera, therefore, which is separated from the Phocian valley 
of the Cephissus by the ranges of Callidromus and Cnemus, would first 
receive the surplus population of Thessaly. But this would soon be 
filled up; and the main movement would then be southward and 
eastward into Beotia, not only because the way along the coast is 
easier than across the ranges just mentioned, but also because the 
land in Beotia is better than in Phocis. ‘Thucydides (i. 2) expressly 
says that the best land in Greece was found in Thessaly, Beeotia, and 
the greater part of the Peloponnesus, except Arcadia. The wave of 
population would overspread the great Beeotian basin, the centre of 
which is occupied by the Copaic lake, until it found itself stopped by 
mountain barriers,—Mount Citheron on the south, and on the north- 
east the ranges through which the Cephissus forces its way down out 
of Phocis. Following the same train of reasoning, one may say with 
certainty that the human overflow from Beotia would take its course 
neither across Citheron, nor over the ranges or up the Cephissus defile 
into Phocis, but would press on southwards, along the northern shore 
of the isthmus, past Corinth into the Peloponnesus. For the soil of 
Attica was poor, and therefore uninviting, and the Peloponnesus held 
out the prospect of far richer land than Phocis, to be reached, more- 
over, by the easy way along the seashore. Phocis, therefore, would 
be likely to be colonised by the Hellenic race—at least on a large 
scale—at a later date than the Peloponnesus, and from the south 
rather than from the north. And this inference is supported by the 
traditionary and historical notices. For in the Homeric catalogue 
the Phocians clearly appear as cut off by the Locrians from the 
Eubcean sea, while they occupied the whole valley of the Cephissus, 
and the region of Mount Parnassus, including Delphi, southwards to 
the Corinthian gulf. Again, the Homeric hymn to Apollo speaks of 
an immigration of Cretans by way of the Crisszan gulf in the south 
of Phocis; and Pausanias attributes the name of the country to the 
leader of a colony from Corinth, which also of course must have 
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entered Phocis from the south. It must, then, have been after th, 
Homeric period that the Phocians forced their way through the 
Locrians of the riviera, and seized or founded the port of Daphnus, 
by means of which they ouiasnee access to the Eubcean sea. 

The infertility of its soil, as ‘Thucydides expressly states, pre- 
served Attica to a great extent hon the changes and displacements 
to which the population of more fertile lands was sub jected. The 
Athenians prided themselves upon being Autochthones (Iferod. vii. 
161); and there is no reason to doubt the substantial truth of the 
boast, that is, the fact that the bulk of the population was descended 
from the Pelasgi, the race which inhabited Greece previously to the 
Hellenic immigration, Another reason why the population of Attica 
should present this character of permanence lay in the peculiar posi- 
tion of the country. Like Cornwall, or lke Albania, it led to no- 
where ; besides being poor land itself, it was not the highway to 
countries where there was richer land; and the Athenians were of 
Pelasgian, for the same reason that the Cornishmen are of British, 
extraction. And as the settlement of Cornwall was due much more 
to the pressure of the Saxons driving the Britons westward than 
to any original preference of its stony soil, so it seems probable 
that Attica originally owed the bulk of its population to a similar 
pressure exercised by the Hellenic invaders on the Pelasgian inha- 
bitants of Bueotia. 

The Locrians, as Herr Bursian remarks, were in rather ill odour 
among the other Hellenic peoples, and appear as an inferior race. 
A glance at the map will show that Phocis interposes between the 
Locrians on the Euboean sea and the Ozolian Locrians. ‘The expla- 
nation of this seems to be, that a thin Locrian population extended 
over the whole region, from sea to sea, at the time of the Phocian 
immigration, which was pushed aside by the new comers, on north- 
ward, across Callidromus and Cnemus, part westward, to the rugged 
mountain region above Amphissa. With this may be comp: ared the 
separate homes of the Cymry in Wales and Cumberland, owing to 
the insertive pressure of the stronger Anglo-Saxon race. 

/Etolia, like Phocis, seems to have been approached by the Hel- 
lenic race from the sea, The strip of very rich land bordering the 
coast (ridraroy reciov, Il. 1X. 577), equally fit for the vine and for 
grain crops, must have induced acai nat avery remote pe riod. 
To this fertile strip CEétclia seems to have been confined in the 
Homeric times; for all the towns named in the catalogue of the ships 
lay within five miles of the sea. 

The Hellenic settlements in Acarnania in the Homeric period 
seem to have been confined to the town of Dulichium, of which no- 
thing is known, the Echinades—islands off the mouth of the Achelous 
—(both of these were colonised from Elis.) and some places on the 
western coast, colonised from Cephallenia and Zacynthus. 

The second volume of Herr Bursian’s work, which will treat 01 
the Peloponnesus, will be looked for with interest, in spite of the 
great merits of the volumes published by Curtius on that peninsula. 
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98, The great Halle Encyclopedia, which has been in course of 
ublication for near fifty years, 1s Increasing so much in the fulness 
and diffuseness of its articles, that the men of this age can scarcely 
hope to witness its completion. Many special encyclopedias—on 
theology, natural science, philology—are appearing simultaneously, 
but do not prevent its competing with all of them in the treatment 
of their several subjects. Of late, however, the historical element has 
(decidedly preponderated in it, and many of its recent articles in that 
department form valuable monographs. For instance, in the last 
volume but one which has appeared, twenty-six quarto pages, in 
double columns, were occupied by the Parthian king, Gotarzes. But 
the eightieth volume is a portent. It contains only the beginning 
of a subject, which is likely to fill at least two more volumes,—the 
article Griechenland. Only the ancient geography and history of 
Greece have yet appeared, The former is by Krause, a writer of 
little authority. Hertzberg’s elaborate article on the history of 
Greece has much merit. The author is a good scholar, known 
chiefly by works on the period of Alcibiades and Xenophon. But 
instead of displaying original research, he has simply given the ac- 
cepted conclusions of philological enquiry, stating impartially the 
open problems and the different views, and citing all the best and 
latest authorities on the subject. The result is a dry and pale ab- 
stract of modern literature on ancient Greece, which may serve as 2 
cuide through the works and controversies of recent writers, and 
reflects faithfully the present state of knowledge and the phases of 
opinion. ‘The author has examined too exclusively the works of 
philologists, and would have found the best assistance for his sections 
on the constitutions of Sparta and Athens in Leo’s Universal Ge- 
schichte, and in the Politik of Dahlmann. 

Herr Hertzberg shrinks from a decided judgment on the famous 
Ionic theory of Curtius, which is the fundamental problem of Grecian 
history. In the year 1855 that learned and brilliant writer put for- 
ward a hypothesis which promised to bring an intelligible harmony 
into the records of the heroic age, and mediates between the view, 
common at the beginning of this century, of the exclusiveness of the 
national civilisation, and the idea, predominant of late, which denies 
all originality to the Greeks, and explains every thing by Eastern 
influences. He maintains that, long before the appearance of the 
Pelasgi in Europe, the stem from which they sprang had parted, and 
that one portion of the race, included under the generic name of 
lonians, had occupied the south-western coasts of Asia Minor. In 
that rich country, at the mouths of the rivers, and the natural seats 
of trade, these eastern Greeks grew into a thriving people, and de- 
veloped more rapidly and more richly than their western kinsmen 
among the mountains of Hellas. Exposed to all the influences of the 
Seafaring Pheenicians, they quickly learnt their arts, and competed 
with them successfully for the commerce of the Levant. As time went 
on, centuries before the Trojan war, they made themselves supreme 
in the Egean, and established themselves on many parts of the Medi- 
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terranean, and especially on the open part of the eastern coast of 
Greece. Here they encountered the people of their own blood, to 
whom they brought the arts and civilisation of Asia, and became ‘the 
agents of that Oriental influence which is recognised in so many 
early legends. ‘Their union with the Pelasgi produced the gifted 
ni itionality of the Athenians, and their action on the European 
Greeks is the argument of the heroic period. This ingenious theory, 

which fails in the ethnological definition of the onians, but by which 
the real and unquestioned transmission of Eastern civilisation to the 
Grecks is rescued from the unhistoric fables in which it is described, 
had been vaguely anticipated by Niebuhr, as the explanation of the 
early ae of the Asiatic Ionians. It was adopted by his son 
Marcus, by Classen, one of his most eminent disciples, and by Baron 
Bunsen; also by the Orientalists, Lepsius and Chwolsohn, by Stark 
and Bursian, and in part by Schdmann. Hertzberg rejects it, 
vather because he is averse to admitting new views into his article 
than because he is convinced by the arguments of those who have 
answered Curtius. 


29. Mr. Conington commences the preface to his translation of 
the Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace with an apology for 
attempting what he believes to be in any high sense simply im- 
possible, to “translate the untranslatable.” Nev ertheless, he rightly 
concludes that an experiment (though, in the case of Horace, very 
far from a new one) may have some advantage of its own ; and we 
should be sorry to think it has not, when it is executed with all the 
thought, care, and pains that one of the best Latin scholars in this 
country could bestow upon it. We have no doubt that it really is, 
on the whole, considerably the best metrical version of Horace’s 
lyrics that has yet appeared. The translations are always very 
close, generally most successful in that point and terseness of ex- 
pression which peculiarly characterise Horace’s style, and never 
deficient in elegance and correctness of English idiom. ‘The only 
doubt we feel is, that the author has mistaken the idea of metrical 
conformity to the original. This principle of poetic translation 
(Preface, p. vi.) he holds to be of primary importance : but how is 
it to be managed when such a Latin metre as Asclepiad, Alcaic, or 
Sapphic, is to “be Anglicised? Who would recognise the classic 
metre if converted into corresponding English syllables ! It is 
true that a comic parody of the Sapphic, in “The Needy Knife- 
grinder,” had a kind of jingle very like the Latin; but could this 
be effected equally well in other metres? Let us try the experi- 
ment on Od. i. 5: 

‘* Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ?” 
Of these pretty lines Milton’s version is : 


** What slender youth bedewed with li a. odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave 
Pyrrha 2” 
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which is simply an iambic beat. Mr. Conington’s lines are, in the 
very same rhythm : 
‘* What slender youth, besprinkled with perfume, 
Courts you on roses in some grotto’s shade, 
Fair Pyrrha ?” 
Now the actual Horatian metre would in English run thus, if 
closely rendered : 
‘¢ What boy, slender in waist, thee on a rosy bed 
Presses, odorous oils poured on his hair, in a 
Charming grotto, my Pyrrha ?” 
We are not prepared to assert that such an experiment would 
either succeed, or of necessity fail; but we do not see that any 
real metrical conformity can be said to exist between the Latin 
verse and Mr. Conington’s English equivalents. The latter have a 
beat and a cadence totally distinct ; and the mere fact that every 
third or fourth line is somewhat shorter than the others, as in the 
Latin, constitutes no real similarity. Take, for instance, the 
Sapphic ode, i. 20: 
** Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Greeca quod ego ipse testa 
Conditum levi, datus in theatro 
Cum tibi plausus.” 
Which Mr. Conington thus translates : 
** Not large my cups nor rich my cheer, 
This Sabine wine, which erst I sealed 
That day the applauding theatre 
Your welcome pealed.”’ 
More successful, as a rhythmical imitation, we think, is the ode 
“Te maris et terre: numeroque carentis arene,” &e. (i. 28.), which 
throughout is very happily rendered : 
**'The sea, the earth, the innumerable sand, 
Archytas, thou couldst measure : now, alas, 
A little dust on Matine shore has spanned 
That soaring spirit : vain it was to pass 
The gates of heaven, and send thy soul in quest 
O’er air’s wide realms; for thou hadst yet to die.”’ 

Mr. Conington shows that he is fully conscious of the truth of 
the above remarks: but he defends his selection by the authority of 
Milton, and says, “the resemblance depends rather on the length 
of the respective lines than on any similarity in the cadences; but 
it is evident he (Milton) chose the iambic movement as the ordi- 
nary movement of the English poetry ; and it is evident, I think, 
that in translating Horace we shall be right in doing the same as 
a general rule” (Preface, p. ix.). He suggests that Tennyson’s /n 
Memoriam would furnish a metre not badly adapted for repre- 
senting the Latin Aleaic ; but he observes, “ what is wanted is a 
metre which shall have other associations than those of the nine- 
teenth century, which shall be the growth of various periods of 
English poetry, and so be independent of any. Such a metre is 
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that which I have been led to choose, the eight-syllable iambic 
with alternate rhymes” (P reface, pp. XV. XV1.). 

All metre, in its origin, is undoubtedly simply the beat of the 
foot to a dancing, or a running, or a processional step. All lyrie 
verse originally implied the dance. Dithyrambs, and choral odes 
in Greek plays, and the odes of Pindar, were alike recited to the 
music of the flute or the lyre. The irresistible tendency to Jeat 
time, which all persons feel who are passionately fond of musie, is 
notorious. It may be questioned, if the gratification of this feeling 
in a free and unrestrained way be not one principal cause of the 
love for dancing which all nations in all times and places have 
possessed and still possess. The more stately metres, like the he- 
roic and the iambic, were metres of impassioned recitation; and 
this imphes gesture, while gesture is closely allied to dancing, 
There seems no reason then, @ prior’, why a dancing-step in one 
country should not be a dancing-step in another ; which is tanta- 
mount to saying that Horatian metres might possibly be attempted 
with success in English verse. Mr. Conington gives us (Preface, 
p. XXV.) an ingenious version of an Alcaic stanza by the late Mr. 
Clough ; and we do not feel that it contains any thing to offend 
the ear : 

‘¢ He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
Hlis flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
Th’ oak-forest and the wood that bore him, 
Delos’ and Patara’s own Apollo.” 


We doubt, however, if under any circumstances an English ver- 
sion of Ilorace’s odes could become extensively popular, ‘Those 
who know Latin at all will know enough of it to read him, by the 
help of any ordinary commentary, in the original; and those who do 
not will have few motives for studying a Latin poet in a foreign 
disguise. Mr, Conington is quite right in saying that, after all, 
there is nothing very deep or sententious in the HToratian odes 
They are, for the most part, pretty commonplaces ; and the { follow- 
ing seems a fair estimate of their merit, intellectually considered : 
“The odes of Horace will strike a reader who comes back to 
them after adiiee other books, as distinguished by a simplicity, 
monotony, and almost poverty of sentiment, and as depending ior 
the charm of their external form not so much on novel and in- 
genious images, as on musical words aptly chosen and aptly com- 
bined. We are always hearing of wine-jars and Thracian convivi- 
alities, of parsley -wreaths and Syrian nard ; the graver topics, which 
it is the poet’s wisdom to forget, are constantly typified by the 
terrors of quivered Medes and painted Gelonians ; there is the per- 
petual antithesis between youth and age; there is the ever-recurring 
image of green and withered trees; and it is only the attractive- 
ness of the ] Latin, half real, half perhaps arising from association 
and the romance of a language not one’s own, that makes us feel 
this ‘ lyrical commonplace! more support table than commonplace is 
usually found to be” (Preface, p. xxvii.) 
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30. The second volume of Professor Conington’s Virgil contains 
the first six books of the ./’necd, of the edition in the Bibliotheca Clas- 
eica. No one will accuse him of too much haste ; for the first volume, 
comprising the Eclogues and the Georgics, was published in 1858 ; 
and during the interval he has been pretty constantly, we believe, 
engaged on his work, which is still far from completion. Many 
will perhaps be surprised that an author whom every schoolboy is 
supposed to be able to read and to understand should require so 
much pains in explaining and illustrating, especially as the text is 
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not seriously corrupt, and the variations in the readings are seldom 
of very great importance. but Virgil really 1s a dithicult writer ; 
and an immense amount of study and scholarship is required for 
the full and correct understanding of his poems. ‘* To grapple with 
his subject thoroughly,” says the Professor, a commentator “is 
required to be an wsthetical judge of language, a Latin scholar, 
if not a philosopher, a competent textual critic; and though no 
longer expected to display a knowledge of agriculture and rural 
life, he has to exhibit instead an acquaintance with mythology and 
legend, with Ltoman antiquities and Roman history. Virgil 1s con- 
fessedly one of the most learned of poets ; and a commentator who 
would do him justice ought to be still more learned.” No more 
competent hand, we venture to say, could have undertaken such 
a work than Professor Conington. And this part of it he has 
executed admirably, with great good taste and judgment through- 
out, and with a commentary so ample that not a word or a line has 
been passed over without a remark wherever a remark was needed. 
A closely-printed octavo of nearly 600 pages is not unnecessarily 
long, if the difference be rightly appreciated between a minute exa- 
mination of the author’s meaning, and a mere vague and general idea 
of it, such as the majority of readers are apt to be contented with. 
That Virgil was essentially an imitative poet, and that he as- 
pired not only to render but to excel the Greek verses of Hesiod, 
tomer, and Theocritus, cannot be denied. Professor Conington 
regards the ./netd as an attempt to rival the Homeric poems by a 
national epic avowedly founded on, but not servilely copied from, 
them. “ It was part of that general outburst,” he says (Preface, p. 5), 
“of literary enthusiasm which distinguished the Augustan period. 
toman literature had always been imitative; Pacuvius and Attius 
had set themselves to make the best they could out of Sophocles and 
-Eschylus; and it was doubtless in his own judgment, as well as 
in that of eulogistic critics, that Ennius appeared to be wise and 
brave, and a second Homer.” But Professor Conington gives sound 
reasons why Virgil was not likely to have exhibited his characters 
exactly as they are exhibited in Homer. One great object before 
Virgil’s eyes was to compile a kind of mythico-historical account of 
the origin of the Latin race: “ Homer, in his eyes, is not the father 
alike of history and of poctry, the sole authority for all our know- 
ledge about the Greeks and the Trojans, their ethnology, their 
polity, their moral relations to each other ; he is the rival poet of a 
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rival nation, the party chronicler of a quarrel which the Trojans 
had bequeathed to their successors, and those successors, after many 
centuries, had pushed to a victorious issue” (p. 7). In truth, a 
very large part of the ./neid is probably taken rather from the 
lost Cyclic poems than from the /had or the Odyssey. The ancients 
generally seem to have made no distinction, but to have regarded 
all the Greek epics collectively on the Trojan war as the work of 
Homer. “Was it likely,” asks the editor, “that a Trojan would 
have accepted the Homeric estimate of his nation and his nation’s 
cruel enemies? and was it to be expected that the heir of the 
Trojans should dwarf his representation of Trojan worth and Trojan 
valour to a Homeric standard?” Again (p. 9): “ Let us once fix in 
our minds that Homer is the poet of the Greeks, and that his action 
is Jaid during the siege; that Virgil is the poet of the Trojans, 
and that his action is laid after the burning of the city; and we shall 
not, I think, be disposed to charge Virgil with mere wanton depra- 
vation of the Homeric characters.” 

This is very well put, and is the best way of explaining that 
combined diversity and similarity which so strikingly characterise 
the ./neid in relation to the Homeric poems. We must, however, 
maintain that it is impossible, from the total loss of the Cyclic 
poems (though the general subjects and treatment of them are 
recorded), to pursue this subject fully. Of one point we feel sure, 
that the English student of Virgil cannot be left to a better guide 
than Professor Conington, of whose judgment and learning an 
examination of his work has given us the highest opinion. 


31. That poetical translations into a dead language require real 
genius, and that of a peculiar kind, is proved by the simple fact 
that so few out of so many modern imitators, whatever amount of 
pains they may have bestowed upon the art, attain to any high 
degree of success. Conversely, to translate tolerably well out of a 
dead language into a modern one, while it requires sound scholar- 
ship to catch, and skill to render, the nice points of the original, 
may be rather a happy knack, and an clegant taste for or facility 
in versifying, than an effort of genius. We have before us speci- 
mens of both kinds; Lord Lyttelton’s versions being all done into 
Greek or Latin; Mr. Gladstone’s into English from Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and German, with the addition of a few short pieces into 
Greek and Latin at the end of the volume. 

As these compositions date variously from 1851 to 1862, they 
are of varied merit. The first in the volume (dated 1832), by 
Lord Lyttelton, is Milton’s well-known song from Comus, “ The star 
that bids the shepherd fold,” rendered into anapestic Greek verse. 
It is a very difficult ode to translate. The author has handled it 
with much skill and remarkable versatility of language ; but here 
and there the rhythm is a little faulty; as where he ends a verse 
with two dactyls, thus : 


q N a , ” , ‘ 
To te Novdeoias oupa repicaodpov 
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and when three dactyls commence the verse, as 
ean 9 ¢ \ > w , 
mrevoete O° ney ES Opyla Katpos* 


or where a dactyl not composed of one word ends the first dipodia, 


as 
= et , 
(nAovUpEV XOPOV, OL TAVYVYX LOLS. 


We are not for a moment asserting that similar verses are nowhere 
to be found in the ancient writers; but they contain a scansion 
displeasing to a correct ear. Much better, and indeed, generally 
admirable, are the anapeestics from the ‘* Lotus-eaters” of Tennyson, 
inp. 27. Yet here we have a few lines of unpleasing rhythm, as 


Kowa Kat’ divtpa Kat oidTroN’ yxy. 

vov em Seva, voy em’ apiorepa. 

xpvoea Sopatra mpos Oeoreptn. 

née Babvmroov ne Sucavepov. 
The very difficult speech in Milton’s Comus beginning “1 had not 
thought to have unlocked my lips,” is given in Greek iambic verse. 
A few slight inaccuracies may here be pointed out: the use of 
rhyone for rAyj¢ in V. 8, oby ipaor’ Gy for ovK iy jpaprev In V. 19, 
and kautép (sic) 0c ErAy In V. 24, which should rather have been raézoe 
dotic Gy ToAna. We doubt, too, the use of rd zapfévory to signify 
‘chastity.’ We say nothing of a few misprints and wrong accents, 
which are unimportant oversights. 

Very beautiful throughout is the translation into Latin hexa- 

meters of 'Tennyson’s (none. The following lines are from p. 49 : 


** [da meam, genetrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem. 
Arduus in medio flagrabat Phoebus Olympo: 
Unaque, protenti latera inter pinea saltus, 
Krrabat nubes. Herbosum adeuntibus antrum 
lulgida, sub pedibus nudarum, copia florum, 
Lilia cum violis et amaracus asphodelusque 
Ludere cum loto, vitesque hedereeque vagantes 
Desuper innumeras vento intertexere vittas, 
Mistaque baccarum in vario cum flore racemo 
Infula nodosis frondes invelvere ramis.”’ 


Better still, perhaps, are the verses in p. 59, from the beautiful 
passage, 
“They came, they cut away my tallest pines.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s longest and perhaps best contribution is the 
whole of the first book of the Iliad (p. 94 to 143, with the Greek), 
translated inco ballad-metre; which is so well done that we regret 
that it should be only one book out of twenty-four. Nothing can 
be more felicitous; and we think even the advocates for blank verse 
will admit that to ordinary English readers, if not to Greek scholars, 
the metre chosen is the best possible. The verse is most nearly like 
Professor Newman's translation of the Iliad; but the language is 
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less quaint, and the flow easier and more natural, while it is hardly, 
if at all, less literal. The following is a specimen (p. 133): 


*¢ When the blazing sun had sunken 
And the earth around was dark, 
Then they slept beside the stern-ropes 

Of the swiftly-faring bark. 
But when morning rosy-fingered 
Early dawned upon the coast, 
Then they set to sea, returning 
To the great Achaian host. 
Worker from afar, Apollo 
Sped them with a toward gale. 
Then they rigged the mast, and featly 
Set aloft the gleaming s sail, 
Saw it belly to the wind, and 
Heard the waves’ exulting boom 
Round the bulwarks of the vessel 
As she ran careering home. 
So when they had made their voyage 
To the great Achaian host, 

Then they hauled the sable galley 
High and dry upon the coast, 
Propped her strongly, and dispersed 
Kach to his appointed host.” 


Of Mr. Gladstone’s classical translations, it strikes us that Top- 
lady's hymn, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” in p. 196, is the best. 
it is rendered in the rliyming Latinity of the old Church hymns. 
The Latin Sapphies and hexameters, however, are also of great ele- 
gance and merit. There are parts of Schil ler's ballad, the Count of 
Habsburg, in which Mr. Gladstone has done more than justice to 
the original, but he fails in the two last lines. And in Manzoni’ 
ode on Napoleon the translator is sometimes equal to the author; 
hut no one who compares the following verses can think the English 
approaches the force and grandeur of the Italian: 


‘* Tlow often did his pen 
Essay to tell the wondrous tale 
For after times and men! 
And o’er the lines that could not die 
His hand lay dead.” 
‘* Oh quante volte ai posteri 
Narrar sé stesso imprese, 
K sull’ eterne pagine 
Cadde la stanca man.” (p. 172.) 


Anglican writers, who avow a strong sympathy with Catho- 
lie mdiailie, and do not attempt to disguise their aspirations for 
the Latin devotions of the Latin Church—to use a not uncommon 
phrase—are naturally tempted to set up a kind of ideal standard of 

Catholicity against the existing and authorised Roman offices and 
devotional works. ‘There is a singular melody,” says Mr. Pear son, 
in his Latin Translations of EF nglish. Hymas, “in the Vulgate version 
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of the Holy Bible, which is assuredly not due to its classic purity of 
diction, but which nevertheless is peculiarly grateful to the ear, 
and readily imprinted on the memory.” ‘The same charm, he con- 
tinues, pervades the rhythmic Latin hymns; and he expresses a 
hope that, if his work should meet the eye of foreign readers (we 
believe hay means foreign Catholies), it may lead then to desire a 
better acquaintance with the stores of English hymnology, which 
will be found, “when taken broadly as a w hole, to be quite as nearly 
in harmony with the mind of the Primitive Church, both in dog- 
matic phraseology and devotional spirit, as the hymns of the Roman 
Breviary.” This appears to involve the assertion that Anglicanism 
can be quite as Catholic, in its negative and isolated character, as 
the existing Church in communion ‘with the Holy See. The author's : 
meaning probably i is, that the later Latin hymns incorporated in the 
Breviary have a tone somewhat different from those of the earliest 
known composition, and, to his mind, a less acceptable one. We 
have no wish whatever to quarrel with his opinion; rather we would 
thank him, not only for a very elegant little volume of extremely 
well-written hymns, but for the evidence he gives us of kindly 
feeling towards the ancient forms of devotion, ‘and for one more 
effort to break through the inveterate and unreasoning prejudice 
against the use of an unchanging and universal language by an 
unchanging and universal Church. 

He seems to have fully caught, and to have embodied with all 
the skill and happy selection of language of an accomplished Latin 
scholar, the spirit of the old Chureh- -hymns. Most of his composi - 
tions are simply translations of popular and established English 
hymns, which are printed on the page opposite to the Latin version. 
Generally, he prefers the old leonine or rhyming verse to the Hora- 
tian metres of the more recent Roman hymnology. Yet he attempts 
even this latter kind; as in p. 40, “The Passion :” 

** When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.’ 
which he thus renders : 
‘* Miram conspiciens obstupeo Crucem 
In qua coelicolum Rex animam dedit, 
Mundi divitias rejicio libens 
Conculcoque superbiam.” 

There is a similar translation, in p.59, of Madan’s hymn on the 
Ascension, and in p. 149 , of Doddridge’s s “ Lord’s Supper,” which 
latter is done into iambic verse in the style of Horace’s Epodes. 
But Mr. Pearson’s favourite metre is the trochaic dimeter. A rood 
specimen of this is his translation of the following stanzas : 

‘Lo! He comes, with clouds descending, 
Once for favoured sinners slain : 
Thousand thousand saints attending 
Swell the triumph of His train ; 

Hallelujah ! 
God appears, on earth to reign ! 
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Every eye shall now behold Him, 

Robed in dreadful majesty ; 

Those who set at naught and sold Him, 

Pierced, and nailed Him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, 

Shall the true Messiah see.” 


These are rendered : 


‘“* Nube vectus en descendit 
Olim cruce Qui pependit, 
Sancti mille coruscantes 
Stipant circum triumphantes : 

Alleluia ! 
Rex in terras advenit. 


Omnes oculi videbunt 

Majestatem et pavebunt ; 

Quem spernebant et vendebant 

Crucifixum transfigebant 
Ululantes 

Agnoscent attoniti.” 


There is a remarkably pretty Sapphic ode in p. 159, a version of 
Watts’ “There is a land of pure delight.” The whole volume is cha- 
racterised by a highly devotional feeling. Doctrinally, it does not 
contain a word at variance with the most rigid interpretation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 


33. The intention of Dr. Littledale in publishing the Offices of 
the Hastern Church is twofold. He desires to facilitate the studies of 
those who wish to acquire some knowledge of the rites of the East- 
ern Church, by putting into their hands a ritual Chrestomathy ; and 
in the choice of his extracts he has been “ guided, to some extent, 
by the liturgical controversies of the day within his own commu- 
nion, and has accordingly given the Eastern version of those rites 
of the Book of Common Prayer whose withdrawal or revision 1s 
sought by a section within the English Church, in order that 
it may be seen to what extent their demands accord with the 
teaching of the least changeful of communions.” The offices in 
question are those connected with the sacraments of Baptism, 
Orders, and Penance. In the second portion of his Chrestomathy, 
Dr. Littledale has given the offices of Christmas, Easter, and Pen- 
tecost, “as showing most completely the manner in which the dog- 
matic ae of the East finds its exponent in its ritual.” The 
hymns, which form a large portion of these extracts, contain many 
passages of great beauty, as do, indeed, very many parts of the less- 
directly poetical texts. The clossar y at the end of the book is not 
confined to the difficult words contained in it, but is a collection 
from Ducange and other sources of all the ecclesiastical terms which 
the student is not likely to find in lexicons generally accessible. 
This is certainly the most curious and, Dr. Littledale believes it 
will be found, the most useful part of his work. 
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34. A French antiquary, M. Debombourg, author of historical 
atlases of several departments of France, has attempted to exhibit on 
twenty sheets the modifications undergone by the territory of the 
Popes during 1100 years. As he has not perceived that a mode of 
representation adapted to mere local changes is wholly inapplicable 
to changes which affect not merely the distribution of territory, but 
the nature of the authority exercised over it, the work is entirely 
useless. For the sovereignty of the Popes varied at different times 
in kind as well as in extent. Under Charlemagne they possessed a 
limited jurisdiction, swearing fealty to the Empire. In the tenth 
century they lost even this subordinate power; and the possessions of 
the Church were, in the words of Sylvester and Otho III., squan- 
dered away. During the later centuries of the Middle Ages the 
Popes were paramount in their dominions, but enjoyed no real direct 
authority over them ; whilst from the time of Julius II. they were 
monarchs like those of other countries. At one time the Emperor 
possessed the same supreme authority over the States of the Church 
as the Popes obtained over the Sicilian kingdom; at another, the 
petty potentates of the Roman States were as independent as the 
Norman or Swabian or Frenchman who ruled at Naples. All these 
various degrees of sovereignty known to medieval law have thrown 
creat confusion into the accounts of the phases of the temporal 
power; and it will be increased by the study of M. Debombourg’s 
Atlas. The author has done his work in a most careless way. His 
authorities are sometimes the original medieval writers, sometimes 
the Dictionary of Bouillet, the French Mangnall; so that the greatest 
uncertainty prevails as to the value of each statement. He knows 
nothing of the most important events—such as the donation of 
Otho III.; he represents the conquest of Romagna by Cesar Borgia 
as an alienation, instead of a virtual recovery of territory; and he 
speaks of the anarchy to which Innocent III. reduced Germany in a 


tone that inclines us to attribute his errors to something worse than 
ignorance. 

30. Mr. Maclear’s History of the Medieval Missions, though not 
a very profound or powertul work, is a most creditable performance 
both in tone and learning, and deserves a wide circle of readers. 
The author has a respectable knowledge of the chief foreign works 
on ecclesiastical history, and has been guided by them to make some 
use of original authorities. But though he resembles the late Arch- 
deacon Hardwick in his method, he writes in a more catholic spirit. 
He does not shrink from relating medieval miracles, “the echoes of 
the Apostolic age” (p. 7), and does not regard the Middle Ages as a 
period of the slumber of Christ. “ We shall learn not to expect too 
much from men who partook of the common infirmities of our nature, 
and the vices characteristic of their age. We shall rather rejoice to 
trace from time to time the fulfilment of the Divine word, Behold, / 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world; and to see how, 
in conformity therewith, the leaven destined to pervade and quicken 
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the whole mass of Luropean nee was never altogether inert, im- 
passive, or ineffectual” (p. 8). “ Aoain and again we have _ that 
promise fulfilled. . . . Around individuals penetr: ited with zeal and 
self-denial centres te life, nay, the very existence, of the churches 
of Europe. In the most troul led epochs of these troublous times 
the y always appeared to do the work of their day and their genera- 
tion” (p. 403). “ However —— may have been the developme nt 
attained during this period, it may be pleaded, on the one hand, that 
it was almost inevitable from the nature of the case, and on the other, 
that it was adapted, as atransitionary stage, for the childhood of these 
races, which needed parental discipline | before they could learn or 
value indepe ndence—needed to be governed before the -y could govern 
themselves” (p. 398). Instead of attributing to the ¢ thurch, or the 
clergy, or the monks, or the Holy See, the evils of those days, Mr. 
Maclear deals equal justice to all. Spe aking of the persecution of 
the Jews, he says: “In vain pious monks protested against such 
accusations ; in vain Bernard of Clairvaux warned the champions of 
- ie cross against staining their hands with the massacre of the people 
‘who were scattered among all nations as living memorials of Christ’s 
passion ;’ in vain the better Popes lifted up their voices against the 
spirit of the times, and demanded for the outcast race a due measure 
of toleration” (p. 382), He shows a warm sympathy for the oe 
men who are the heroes of his narrative; for Gregory the Great, 
man who lived up to the stern rule of the Benedictine order, wie 
had learnt to a all human weakness, and to recognise no ci ll but 
that of duty” (p. 99); for St. Ansgar and St. Francis ; and for Ray- 
mundus ullue of whom he gives a sketch, which is one of the gems 
of the book. Of St. Boniface he writes justly ( (pp. 854-368) : “The 
roll of missionary heroes, since the days of the Apostles, can point to 
few more glorious names; to none, perhaps, that has added to the 
dominion of the Gospel regions of greater extent or value, or that h as 
exerted a more powerful influence on the histor y of the enaniin race’ 

(p. 206). 

A sincere Protestant who studies the history of Catholic times 
is attracted towards them by the beauty of the Christian life, 
whilst he is repelled by other things which the rationalist more 
asily appreciates. The Papacy is the last stumbling-block in the 
path of the divine, whilst those who sce rather the social and politi- 
cal phenomena discern its merits and services more thoroughly often 
than the Catholics themselves. Mr. Maclear, who cannot help speak- 
ing with reprobation of “ the devotion of every Anglo-Saxon mission- 
ary to the Roman See’’ (p. 406), might go to school with advant: ize 
to m: any writers who are destitute of “his Teligious feeling for the fi nith 
and virtues of the medieval Church. It is true that missionary en- 
terprise is not the exclusive privilege of Rome, and that it exists out 
of her communion. Ifthe conversion of Russia is hardly an exam- 
ple, that of the Nestorian mission in Asia may be quoted to prove 
the point. But it was not the faith only that Christianity brought 
to the heathen nations by its missionaries in the Middle ‘Ages. It 
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carried with it the humanising influences of civilisation, which be- 
long less to the doctrine than to the institution; and by its unity it 
held its converts in close intercourse with more cultivated nations. 
It gave them a framework for their organisation, and the arts and 
laws of a new social and political existence. And it was the Roman 
unity that rescued the pagan nations from the invasion of prosely- 

tising Christian powers , Who, if the Gospel could have been preached 
independently of Rome, would have used conversion as a means 
and pretext of subjugation. This political sense our author lacks. 
He uses indifferently the modern ecclesiastical historians, Neander, 
Gieseler, Dillinger, and Kurtz, with a preference for the Catholie 
writer, which 1s justified by the superiority of the medieval portion 
of his work; but he is unacquainted with the Church history of 
Gtrérer, in which the civil and social action of the Church is more 
fully exhibited than in any other. All these books are, however, 
inadequate for the purpose for which Mr. Maclear consults them. 

A history of missions is a special chapter in ecclesiastical history. 
The general works include so much besides, that they can afford 
only a guide, but not materials for the monographic treatment of 2 
particular subject. ‘They always lag, moreover, somewhat behind 
the progress of the k nowledge of detail, and c: innot include all the 
latest results. or they take long in writing, and appear at intervals, 
whilst the advance of minute enquiry is incessant. If Mr. Maclear 
had made use of the special literature which exists in abundance on 
every section of the subject he has treated, he would have acquired 
a wealth of particulars which would have enabled him to give colour- 
ing and physiognomy to his narrative, which his mode of copying 
the broad touches of writers on general history leaves often indefinite 
and incomplete. It naturally follows that he uses no criticism in 
consulting the sources. He quotes a life of St. Valentine (p. 44), 
which is spurious; and talks of the conversion of Clovis at ‘Tolbiac 
as confidently as if Gregory of Tours, whom he quotes on the same 
page (54), did not make it clear that Clovis was never there. 

When he says, “the principal German writers appear to be 
divided as to the existence or non-existence of a German mythology 
distinct from the Scandinavian” (p. 17), he mistakes the drift of the 
controversy. ‘The records of Scandinavian mythology are far more 
complete, and also later by many centuries, than those of the German 
religion before its contact with Christianity. Nothing justifies us 
in tr: insferring the myths of Snorre to the people whom Ceesar and 
Tacitus describe ; and to quote indiscriminately the Germania and 
the Edda, as Mr. Maclear does, for “ the e: arliest Teutonic doctrine,” 
is @ monstrous breach of critical propriety, by the assumption that 
an interval of near a thousand years made no change. But the 
difference is one of time, and not of place or people. The myths of 
Scandinavia appear in early German poems, and similar traditions 
survive to this day in the Miéhrehen which learned men have sedu- 


lously collected from the mouths of old women in every part of 
Germany. Mr. Maclear omits to point out in the developed mytho- 
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logy of the Edda, that it bears testimony against itself, and recognises 
a better religion that is to come. The second chapter, in which 
these things occur, is one of the least reliable parts of the book. 
The author says that Ulfilas was born probably in the year 818; 
that “ Constantine caused him to be consecrated bishop by his own 
chaplain;” that he “ continued till the year 388” (pp. 39, 42) to watch 
over his people ; and that he was induced by Valens to adopt Arian- 
ism in the last years of his life (p. 41). Ul filas was born in the year 
5311, and died in 380. Mr. Maclear has been misled in his dates by 
Waitz, whose book appeared in 1840, But he must have read in 
Waitz (p. 21) the beginning of Ulfilas’s Arian confession of faith,— 
Ego Ulfila semper sic credidi,—which sufficiently confutes the story of 
his late adoption of Arianism ; and there is no proof that he ever saw 
Valens. ‘To quote on this subject Gibbon and Dillinger, who wrote 
before the life of Ulfilas by Auxentius had been discovered, is in- 
excusable. Finally, Ulfilas was not raised to the episcopate until 
atter the death of Constantine, in the year 340. 

Mr. Maclear points out the contrast between the primitive ages of 
the Church, when she worked upwards from below, and the middle 
ages, when the conversion of the people constantly followed that of 
the king or chief; and he remarks how often the conversion of the 
prince himself was due to alliance with a Christian queen (pp. 400, 
402). These things are no great puzzle. Christianity arose within 
the Roman empire, but had to make its way into the dominions of 
the barbarian kings. It might exist in Rome without the sanction 
of authority ; but it could not force an entrance into new states 
without it. ‘The sovereign was necessarily the first person to whom 
it addressed itself. Further, in one case the pagans were cultivated, 
and the preachers of the new faith generally simple men. In the 
other, the Church came with the prestige of a superior civilisation to 
nations where the court was the only home of enlightenment. The 
king alone had the authority to admit, and the intelligence to under- 
stand, the new doctrine. And the influence of the Christian queen 
was largely due to that closeness of the marriage-bond among the 
Teutonic tribes which has been so often cited as the predisposing 
cause of their conversion. 


36. The religious community of Lérins, founded soon after the 
year 400, acquired during the first half-century of its existence a 
celebrity throughout the Church, which, as a Benedictine monas- 
tery, it did not maintain. Hilary of Arles and Cassianus, Faustus, 
Vincent, and Salvianus, are among the names connected with it in 
the first generation. Admirably situated on the sea, between Gaul 
and Italy, Africa and Spain, it was for a time one of the intellectual 
centres of Western Christendom. In later times it was exposed to 
the incursions of the Saracens and to those of the northern pirates, 
who devastated all the coasts between Denmark and Italy. The 
monks remained faithful to Rome during the schism, and suffered 
from the anger of their neighbour at Avignon. In the sixteenth 
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century discipline was relaxed, and Protestantism made considerable 
progress in the neighbourhood. Three bishops of Provence apostatised 
within a space of fifteen years. The fortunes of the monastery gra- 
dually declined; it was suppressed in the last year before the French 
Revolution; and not one of the monks appears to have regretted his 
expulsion. But the last prior compiled a history of the house, which 
is preserved in his family; and the monastic archives, containing 
deeds of donations made to it in more than fifty dioceses, are extant 
at the prefecture of the department. From these authentic sources 
the Abbé Alliez, a canon of Fréjus, has composed two rather diffuse 
volumes, in which may be traced, almost more distinetly than in any 
similar work, the civil and ecclesiastical causes which led to the 
decay of the monasteries in Fance. 

To many readers the most interesting portion of the work will 
be the vindication ot the monks of Lérins, and especially of the 
author of the Commonitorium, from the charge of Semi-pelagianism. 
The author clearly overstates his case when he denies altogether that 
Lérins was one those places in which the theory of St. Augustine 
met with the greatest opposition. He reduces this statement consi- 
derably when he comes to details; for he admits that Cassianus 
was a Semi-pelagian, and scarcely attempts to defend the prior, St. 
Faustus. At the same time he does not confound those doctrines of 
St. Augustine on grace which the Church approved, with those 
which the clergy of Provence attacked, though he does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish times. But he is resolute in defending the Com- 
monittorium from the imputation of a Semi-pelagian intent, and in 
denying that St. Vincent was the author of the heretical Objectiones 
Vincentine, We may admit that Noris has failed in his argument 
from internal evidence against the orthodoxy of the famous book of 
St. Vincent ; but M. Alliez forgets that the controversy was far too 
ardent, and that those who were about him were too determined ad- 
versaries of St. Augustine, for us to believe that St. Vincent could 
write at that moment without any bias, or that he could be op- 
posed to the opinion which prevailed in the place. Our author would 
have done well to apply to St. Vincent the reflection which is sug- 
gested to him by St. Cassianus, that if he erred it was in good faith 
and that if his opinions had been condemned by the Church in his 
lifetime he would certainly have retracted them (i. 177). For the 
undisputed error of Cassianus did not exclude him from the Calen- 
dar, and for many centuries his head was carried in procession with 
the other relics of the patrons of Marseilles. At any rate, it is no 
too much to borrow, in reference to the question of his real opinion 
the words of Pope Celestine on the Augustinian theory: “ Profundi- 
ores vero difficilioresque partes incurrentium queestionum, quas latius 
pertractarunt qui hereticis restiterunt, sicut non audemus contem- 
here, ita non necesse habemus adstruere.” 


» ° ¥ 
vd. M. Huguenin, a professor at Nancy, formerly at Metz, 
author of several works on early French history, has written a large 
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volume on the Merovingian kingdom of Austrasia, with much erudi- 
tion in the chronicles and lives of the saints of the period. It is a 
subject on which a Frenchman writes at a great disadvantage ; for 
he dreams that he is dealing with his own country and people, 
whereas Austrasia was in fact Germany, and requires 1n its historian 
an accurate knowledge of German historical literature. Down to _ 
time of Thierry, and, with the exception of Michelet and Pctigny, 
most French histories even to the present day, the Franks are ae 
jected to the same transformation as the Gree ks and Jews under rgo 
in the dramas of Racine. ‘The national colour and spirit are com- 
pletely altered, and the names are disguised in a jingle as ridiculous 
as the wig of Addison’s Cato. Into this primitive state of ignor- 
ance the French writers who have not undergone the excellent 
training of the cole des Chartes easily relapse. M. Huguenin is 
one of the good old sort, and his history would have done him 
honour in the reign of Lewis XV. He is very little in advance of 
Velly or Hénault either in his materials or his methods. We will 
illustrate the latter with a specimen, Carloman was compelled by 
the king of Lombardy to quit his retreat at Monte Cassino, in order 
to exhort his brother Pepin to reject the demands of Pope Stephen. 
The chronicle says,  Carlomannus invitus hoe fecisse putatur.” Our 
author embroiders on these words as follows: “‘ Carloman was obliged 
to do himself the most dreadful violence; it would be difficult to 
vive an idea of such torture. It was enough to destroy an ex xistence. 
Carloman acquitted himself reluctantly of his painful mission” 


(p. 999). 


38. In writing the life of the Pope who preached the first cru- 
sade, M. de Brimont has attended too much to the events of the 
present day to examine with proper care the authorities on his sub- 


ject. The two ideas which chiefly occupy his mind are, that the 


Papacy, oppressed by the Germans, was saved by France, and that 
the Church was delivered by the emesis racy from the grasp of the 
feudal aristocracy. The empire, he thinks, is “ the evil genius of the 
Peninsula and of the Church” (p. 26); the disput e on investiture 1s 
nothing but the reaction of the Pap: icy against the German despot- 
ism 3 and Italy and religion released | by a French pope from ‘Teutonic 
fiteees:’ is an example “Vel ft by the eleventh century to the nineteenth. 
The execution of M. de Brimont’s work i is, however, less extrav agant 
than the spirit in which it is conceiv ed. He onan judiciously be- 
tween the error that denies the rev olutionary nature of the change 
which Gregory VII. desired to accomplish, and that which asserts 
its absolute justice. “ Wherefore deny that the pol icy of Hildebrand 
implied 1 in its extreme dev elopment the idea of a universal theocracy * 

There is — surprising in this forced reaction of oppressed 
spirituality against materialism : in this undoubtedly exagge rated 
design we must recognise, above all, the morality of Christianity 
correcting in favour of the people the excesses ot power" (p. 30}. 
The crusade does not fill as large a space in our author’s idea as in 
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the life of Urban II.; but he justly restores tothe Pope that initiative 
in the movement which had been usurped by the legends of Peter 
the Hermit (p. 272). seginning with the very partial definition, 
that ‘the spirit of association may be considered as a r: impart € ‘rected 
by the middle and lower class against the encroachment of the nobles 
and the government,” he gives an interesting account of the society 

which, under the name of the Religio Quadrata, supplied a model for 
i third orders of the thirteenth century (p. 170). 

M. de Brimont fails chiefly in his know ledge of the sources of his 
history. He says that Albericus Trium Fontium, “qui éerivait 
environ Vingt-cing ans apres la mort d Urbain,” composed a chronicle 

which came down to the year 1126, and has never been published 
(p. 86). Alberic lived in the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
his chronicle ends with the year 1241, and the part which our 
author refers to has been printed three times, Vossius, who is M. de 
Brimont’s authority, wrote before its first publication by Leibniz. 
Again: he says that Bonizo wrote a history of the Popes down to 
Urban Hu which has hitherto escaped discovery (p. 144). This 
history, of which Pagi and Lambecius give extracts, was seen by 
Fabricius in the imperial library at Vienna, and has been printed, 
after a fashion, from the Mss. of three different w orks, by Mai, Spi- 
cilegium Romanum, vi. 2783. A much fuller and better text exists 
at the British Museum, in an early Ms. which deserves to be printed. 
But Bonizo had written more fully on the early years of Urban IT. in 
another work which is apparently lost. 


oY. Those historians who, like Rohrbacher, make it their business 
to vindicate the personal character of the Popes, and the wisdom of 
their ecclesiastical policy, have assumed an exceptional license in the 
case of the Popes of Avignon. The most intensely Roman feelings 
do not require that those should be praised who abandoned Rome. 
The Abbé Magnan, of Marseilles, has written a life of Urban V., 
which contains an uncompromising defence of the policy which kept 
the Holy See at Avignon for seventy years. His sympathies, nissly 
balanced between his country and his religion, fit him admirably to 
be the advocate of those ideas which may yet bring the Holy See for 
a moment under the supremacy of f France ; and his book is more 
curious as a sign of the times in which it is written than as a record 
of those which it describes. He has consulted one or two Roman 
Mss.; but his mode of quoting printed authorities defies all control, 
and there is some thing almost illiterate in such blunders as that of 

calling Buleus ( Duboul: ty) Bulee (p. 321). 

An Introduction of eighty pages states the following theory, which 
is worked out in the book itself, The P opes obeyed necessity rather 
than their own inclination, in removing the centre of the Church (p. 2). 
Clement V. followed the tradilions al policy of the Popes in seeking else- 
where a refuge from the troubles of Rome(p. 10). When Petrarca came 
in the name of the Romans to implore Benedict XII. to return, the 
description he gave of the miserable condition of things which the 
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Pope’s absence allowed to prevail in the Church and in civil society 
fully justified the refusal of his prayer. “ Beénoit XII fut done ré- 
duit a la triste nécessité de rester en France” (p. 17). Clement VI, 
would undoubtedly have succeeded if he had undertaken to bring 
back the Holy See, but ‘he seems never to have dreamed of it... . 
He was too skilful a politician to attempt impossibilities” (p. 18), 
The Black Prince was beginning his victorious career: “To leave 
France at such a moment, to abandon her to her fate, would not have 
been to love one’s country.” The Black Death was another obstacle: 
“The Italian people, left to themselves while the plague decimated 
the towns, had contracted a fatal habit of independence and of free- 
dom” (p. 20). The captivity had nothing to do with the schism of 
the West (p. 31); on the contrary, the Popes could not leave Avig- 
non, “if they did not wish to expose the Church to the danger of 
schism” (p. 23). The settlement at Avignon was an act of profound 
wisdom, in order to assure the liberty of the Church. The kings of 
France never placed a man of their choice on the papal throne ; 
probably they never attempted it (p. 29). It was necessary to pro- 
long the sojourn of the Popes in France ; therefore Clement V. and 
John XXII. provided for the election of French successors by giving 
to the French Cardinals a majority in the College. ‘ It was necessary 
that one nation should predominate in the conclave, in order to avoid 
intrigues and interminable discussions” (p. 30). ‘The monuments of 
ancient Rome never suffered so little as during the absence of the 
Popes (p. 40). The exile was a design of Almighty God, with which 
He inspired the Popes : “The Roman pontiff is appointed to govern 
the Church; hence we must conclude that God is with him; and the 
acts of his government can only tend to the glory of God, the salva- 
tion of souls, the exaltation of the Church, and the conversion of 
unbelievers, It would be strange if, during seventy years, this divine 
assistance had been wanting to the Roman pontiffs” (p. 44). At 
Avignon they could perform the most daring acts in security. But 
imagine Clement V. at Rome condemning the Templars (p. 56). The 
very financial difficulties of the exiled court led to a salutary despot- 
ism; “as ecclesiastics found that they could obtain nothing except 
through the Apostolic See, they united themselves more closely with 
the Roman pontiff” (p. 49). The misfortune is that the exile ceased 
so soon. Had the Popes remained in France one year more, the 
Church would have escaped the schism (p. 57). When Urban V. 
refused to hearken to the exhortations and the visions of St. Brigid 
and of Peter of Aragon, he was only doing his duty, “ inasmuch as 
the revelations of the saints may sometimes be pious hallucinations, 
and do not command entire faith... . The saints may be wanting 10 
accuracy in relating what has been communicated to them” (p. 466). 
The strangeness of this tirade culminates in the following passage : 
“ Chose merveilleuse ! les sentences prononcées par Jean XXII, par 
Clément VI, par Urbain V, tinrent, et ce que ces trois pontifes de- 
hérent sur la terre fut délié dans le ciel” (p. 48). 

The very transparent secret which is the basis of this theory 15 
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the idea that France is naturally the protector of the Holy See. The 
Abbé Magnan does not willingly abandon even Philip the Fair. 
Boniface VIII. “had, I admit, a determined enemy in Philip the 
Fair; but the first authors of the troubles were the Colonna” (p. 7). 
He insists that the Pope was not struck at Anagni: “ Aucune 
main téméraire ne se leva sur le Pape, et Dante a menti.” Dante 
is not the only authority for that story ; and it is doubtful whether 

the testimony of Amalricus of Béziers (p. 8) is as weighty against it 
as that of St. Antoninus; but it is probable, from the enquiry in 
the profound work of M. Boutaric, La France sous Philippe-le-Bel 
(p. 117), that our author is right. Ie goes on, however, with impudent 
ingenuity, to shift the blame of the treatment the Pope received from 
the Prenshansws who arrested to the Italians who betrayed him: 

“ Nogaret arrives alone, and lays his plot with the Italians. His 
cold corrupts the servants of the Pope.” From the days of Clovis, 
the kings of France “ have flown to the succour of the Church when- 
ever she has been in d: wnger. . . La France est nécessaire a l’Eglise” 
(p. 53). The presence of the Popes at Avignon preserved France 
afterwards ane the perils of heresy (p. d4). “Tt is of course no part 
of this new Gallicanism to abate the authority of the Holy See. 

There resides in the person of the Pope “a sovereign jurisdiction 
which extends every where, over both kings and nations, and em- 
braces all the universe” (p. 75). Ile must be as powerful as possible, 
provided he can be brought under the power of France by a repeti- 
tion of the enchanted exile of the fourteenth century. “ If the P ope 
leaves Rome, and the exile of seventy years begins again, we shall 
have the same results as in the Middle Ages” (p. 80). We have seen 
what those results were in the estimation of the Abbé Magnan. He 
will have a fair grievance if he fails to obtain from a discriminating 
government some acknowledgment of services which mere historic: aul 
science will find it difficult to appreciate. 


40. The publications of the last five years have done much to 
lighten the task of writing on the fifteenth century. Several hun- 
dred letters of the two greatest churchmen of that age, :Eneas 
Sylvius and Cusanus, have been brought to light; Hotler and 
Palacky have published a mass of documents on the history of the 
Hussite revolution; the Academy of Vienna is issuing enormous 
folios filled with new materials on the Council of Basil: and much 
new matter has been printed concerning the negotiations with the 
Greeks, and the Council of Florence. Iistorical literature has 
more than kept pace with the progress of material discovery. 
Gerson has found a biographer of extraordinary learning; the 
obscure life of Nicholas of Cusa in his Tyroles se diocese has been 
revealed for the first time by the researches of Jiiger; the younger 
Voiet has completed, in three volumes, an inv aluable lite of Pius 
Il.; his « enemy Heimburg has also met ‘<i an industrious biogra- 
pher: ITus and Wessel have occupied both Catholic and Protestant 
pens; an Englishman has written a laborious life of Julian Cesarim ; 
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more than one book of great authority has appeared on Savonarola: 
the history of the Hussites has been, for the first time, dug out of 
the archives of Bohemia and the adjacent countries by Palacky; 
the history of Bessarion, and the great events in which he Was en- 
gaged, has been inves stizated by a very accurate writer; and two 
works of vast learning have been published on the Renaissance in 
Italy. Se wonder, then, that the Abbé Christophe, who published, 
about ten years since, a work on the Papacy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has been tempted to continue it. The marvel is, that he has 
presumed to do so without looking at one of the recent books which 
have extended so greatly our knowle dge of that period. He has 
recd the older books diligently, but in: iceurately, Thus he rejects 
the stories of the intrigues of Kstouteville and other cardinals in the 
Conclave of 1458, because they are not mentioned in the commentaries 
of Pius I. (11. 27). Yet all these details are actu: uly given by Pius 
himself, though suppressed by the editors. ‘The missing text was 
printed from a manuscript at the Hague in Menschen’s Ceremonialia 
Electionis Pont. R. 1732. The Abbé Christophe also forgets (i. 102) 
that, in summoning a general council at Basil, Eugene IV. was only 
fulfilling the capitulation which he and all the cardinals had sworn 
to observe previous to the election, and which is given by Raynaldus. 
The very respectable display of erudition in the notes will not always 
bear inspection. Writers of the seventeenth and even eighteenth 
century are quoted indiscriminately with the contemporary authori- 
ties for events of the fifte on 1 (see, for instance, 1.32). Avery emi- 
nent historian has said: “ I have sometimes amie of compiling, 
for fun, the history of one “of the emperors, say Otho I., trom the 
later chronicles, in quite a learned way, with many quoti itions from 
medieval writers, and yet so that not a single fact should correspond 
with real history. 1] -erhay s even such an example a s this would do 
no good, There would be a risk of somebody becoming really en- 
amoured of this account, and rejecting the original sources. For 
the hatred of criticism often goes so far that, merely to spite it, the 
incredible must be made credible, the most false things must be 
defended as true” (Waitz, in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1. 22). 
We he ve an instance of this sort of illusion in the judgement of the 
Abbe Christophe on Alexander VI. Panne the ugly stories about 
the manner of his election, our author only says that he “se pre- 
senta dans la lice avec des moyens dintluence — ses rivauXx 
durent céder” (ii. 370), If in his youth he did not publicly marry 
Vanozza, * ther re is nothing to prove that he did not do so in private” 
(ii. 373). When he was made a cardinal, “tout en lui devint 
exemplaire.” Pius Il. gave him a rebuke in 1459; but after this 
‘his conduct never gave occasion for criticism” (il. 374). Later on, 
‘his morals will be accused on vague grounds,—sur des donnees 
quelconques;” but before his election “ C ieiooiun knew Rodrigo 
Borgia only by his great qualities” (ii. 576). Aiterwards we are 
told that he was not deficient in zeal for religion, and that nepotism 
was his only fault as a pontiff (ii. 576). 
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Yet the Abbe Christophe is a man of sense and learning, and his 
book is not a bad one of its kind, He has worked in Italian libraries, 
and has read famous works that are still in manuscript, such as the 
Chronicle of Agidius of Viterbo at Rome, that of Sanuto in the li- 
brary of St. Mark, and the Bullarium of Felix V. at Turin. If they 
have availed him little, it is very possibly not his fault. For the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, a period on which manuscript 
chronicles and diaries abound in Italy, and which he has treated with 
ereat detail, he cites a large quantity of unpublished matter. This 
and the pontificate of Eugene lV. are the most useful portions of 
his work. His character of Ranke may serve as a specimen of his 
writing: “ The calmness, impartiality, and justice towards the Ca- 
tholic Church, which all men can appreciate in the J//istory of the 
Popes, do not perhaps constitute its highest merit. ... M. Ranke 
has carried the art of generalising, of making facts speak, to a pitch 
unknown before. . . . If he ever gives way to the pleasure of nar- 
rating, he knows how to stop suddenly, and confines himself to a few 
isolated and prominent traits. In general he is careful to bring to- 
gether a certain number of parallel particulars collected from every 
quarter, in order to draw from them a conclusion which he has 
pointed out beforehand. He requires great ideas, and when he has 
extracted some from the study of the documents, he groups around 
them a whole series of events which seem to have happened on 
purpose to verify them” (Pref. p. xxi.). 


41, Frankfort-on-Main possesses the richest municipal archives of 
all the German towns, and they have been frequently explored with 
creat profit by those who have written on the later medieval times. 
One of the most meritorious of the younger German historians, 
Dr. Janssen, has examined the papers relating to the last century 
and a halt before the Reformation; and out of about 12,000 docu- 
ments he has extracted 2000 for publication. The first volume 
begins with the Bohemian Wenceslaus, and ends at the death of the 
Emperor Albert I., who in a reign of two years had gained a high 
place among the suecessors of Charlemagne. Many papers relating to 
Rupert add to the information contained in Héfler’s recent life of 
him. Among those of the reign of Sigismund many have been used 
by his biographer Aschbach, and few throw light on the history of 
the great councils. We find in this volume the originals of a series of 
state-papers of the reign of Rupert, which had been translated into 
Latin for Marténe and Durand, and appear in the fourth volume of 
the Amplissima Collectio. Dr. Janssen exposes the prodigious blun- 
ders which make the translation completely worthless, and throws as 
much suspicion on the character of the Benedictine compilations for 
the Middle Ages as recent collations of the Mss. of Chrysostom have 
cast on the editorial merits of Montfaucon. In 1412 Sigismund 
sends to the imperial towns a curious account of the condition in 
which he has found the empire. The revenue had fallen to 13,000 
florins (p, 242). The will of his predecessor Rupert is a still more 
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significant illustration of a passage at the close of the Decline and 
Fall, He says that he is in debt to some poor tradesmen at Heidel- 
berg,—among others, to the smith, the apothecary, and the shoe- 
maker: * and he directs that his crown, his silver goblet, and his plate 
be sold in order to pay them (p. 803). 


42. We gave a short notice a few months back of the Aneedota 
Adriana Basti published by M. Reusens, librarian of the Univ ersity 
of Louvain; but we were not aware at the time that this work had 
originally appeared in the form of an appendix to a larger publica- 
tion; and that the biography ot Pope Adrian, on which we made 
certain remarks, was followed in that publication by what, through 
a very natural misinterpretation of M. Reusen’s own words, we sup- 
posed to be another work, namely, the Syitagma Doctrine Theologice. 
Of this excellent summary of the theological doctrine of one of 
the best popes we cannot speak too highly ; and we are the more 
anxious to do justice to its author inasmuch | as some of our former 
remarks may have done him an unintentional wrong. We re- 
proached M. Reusens with not having said a word in the biography 
of the pope about the curious question as to Adrian’s doctrine of 
the fallibility of the Roman pontiffin matters of faith. But in the 
larger publication now before us the biography is followed by the 
Syntagma, in which that question is treated with admirable learn- 
ing and, moderation. We are not quite sure that we were wrong 
in “characterising as a mistake the omission of any allusion to the 
pope's reforming efforts, and to his noble confession of the corrup- 
tion which he describes as having spread from the head to the mem- 
bers of the Church; for although. the memoir is principally intended 
to enumerate the “most important facts of the life and writings of 

Adrian as a theo/ogian, it speaks of other matters too, and hardly, i in 
fact, omits any thing of consequence, except the very things we de- 
siderate. A feeling of delicacy, which we cannot help thinking eX- 
aggerated in this particular case, in which two or three lines would 
have been sufficient to give a correct view of the subject, has led M. 
Reusens to avoid what he considers trespassing upon ground already 
occupied by his distinguished rector, Mgr. de Ram, who has long 
been collecting materials for the life of ‘Pope Adrian. From this, 
and from the third volume of the J/istory of the German Popes, 10 
which Professor Hifler of Prague intends to give a comprehensive 
history of the last of the number, we may confidently expect that 


new light will fall on one of the ‘most interesting periods of mo- 
dern history. 


13. Itis not easy to recognise in Dr. Stihelin’s lite of Calvin the 
same heal to which we owe a really learned work on the conv erslon 
of Henry 1V. ‘The two books have an extreme prolixity in common, 
and both belong to the school of pure Calvinism ; but whereas one 
of them is instructive and laborious, in spite of much undisguised 
prejudice, the other is nothing but a mere panegyric written for the 
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edification of those who share the theological views of the author. 
Chronological order is set aside that Calvin’s merits may be effec- 
tively grouped under distinct heads; and the author declares that 
he began with resolutions of impartiality and critical justice, but that 
he was compelled to abandon them by the overwhelming greatness of 
his subject. He is not worthy, he says, to apply the pitiful standard 
of vulgar ethics to a giant like Calvin, whose seeming faults are in 
reality instances of an exalted sanctity. Nor has he sought out new 
materials ; for his object has been to make Calvin popular, not to ad- 
vance historical knowledge. Students of Henry, and even of Dyer, 
would Jearn but little if they could have patience to read these dreary 
volumes, as weak but not so simple as those of Merle d’Aubigne. The 
following passage on the untimeliness of the plea for toleration, which 
the treatment of Servetus provoked, will show the confusion that reigns 
in Dr. Stihelin’s enthusiastic mind: “ It is indisputable that these 
opinions were not only abnormal and premature under the circum- 
stances of those times, but a serious danger to religious life. For, 
where remained a weapon against Rome, a firm basis for the recon- 
struction and formation of the congregation, if the absolute authority 
of Scripture was undermined? How could a church be established 
and maintained for the nations that were in want of ecclesiastical 
instruction and discipline, if no fixed doctrine was to prevail, and 
every thing was left to the thought and feeling of the individual ?” 
(ii. 303). 


44, Chateillon, the first defender of freedom of conscience in the 
period of the Reformation, the man whom Calvin hated the most of 
all his contemporaries, has met with a highly eulogistic biographer 
in Dr. Maehly, an inhabitant of the town where he spent the most 
active years of his literary life. Castellio knew Calvin in early life, 
but quarrelled with him, left Geneva, and settled at Basil, where, in 
conjunction with Socinus, he became the chief of the opposition to 
the established theology of the German and the Swiss Reformers. 
By profession a philologer, he never became familiar with all the 
details of controversy, so that he has been regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the ideas of modern Rationalism. But the indefiniteness 
of his dogmatic system, and his dislike of authority, had their root in 
a mystic rather than a freethinking tendency. He edited the Zm- 
tation and the Theologia Germanica ; he scrupled to apply his great 
knowledge to the explanation of profane writers (p. 66); and charity 
held a larger place than faith in his teaching. ‘The tone and manner 
of his polemical writings contrast in a remarkable way with those of 
his enemies at Geneva. Their most famous controversy concerned 
the right of punishing heresy with death. Chateillon and his friends 
published a little book on the subject, containing many testimonies 
In favour of toleration; and they were answered by Beza in a violent 
defence of persecution. The Calvinists always maintained that the 
tolerance of Castellio and Socinus was due to religious indifference, 
and that they were therefore wholly incompetent to appreciate, or 
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consequently to refute, the principle on which persecution is jus- 
tified. Dr. Maehly denies the truth of this accusation. Castellio 
deserves to be immortalised, he says, because he was the earliest 
upholder of the great principle (p. 49). This is quite as absurd as 
to reckon Locke among the advocates of toleration (p. 1384). In 
that very tract which Castellio helped to write, the Fathers are 
quoted on the side of freedom; and he can only claim to have been 
the first Protestant who revived the early teaching of the Catholic 
Church on the evil of enforced conformity. Altogether Dr. Maehly’s 
book is a protest against the hero-worshipping Calvinists, and against 
Stahelin in particular. One is tempted to doubt the scholarship of 
a writer who determines the sense in which Calvin called Castellio 
nebulo by the manner in which he uses the word nebula (p. 135); 
and it is reasonable to attribute to a mistranslation the words “ ein 
Friiulein Du Verger mit ihrem Sohn” (p. 9). 


45. The life of Knox, by Herr Brandes, a Calvinist minister at 
Gottingen, is a compilation made chiefly from modern authors,— 
M’Crie, Tytler, and Mignet,—and exhibits a bigotry rare among 
continental writers. ‘The author aflirms that in Scotland, before the 
Reformation, the Scriptures were unknown, and Christianity scarcely 
subsisted in name. ‘“ Alas! instead of praying to Almighty God, the 
poor ignorant people were taught to have recourse to a number of 
so-called saints. . . . There was Mariolatry and saint-worship, but 
no Christianity” (p. 7). Knox, he says, has been shamefully ma- 
ligned by the High Church (Hochkirche), which the Germans sup- 
pose is a term for the Establishment (p. 466).  “ But if those who 
consider themselves exalted above the contentions of the sixteenth 
century imagine that Knox tried to make his own opinions prevail, 
with a ruthless partiality,—for this is the only ground for the impu- 
tation of fanaticism,—they forget that what they call the particular 
opinions of Knox are nothing but the gospel truth itself ; and that 
those whom he opposed so resolutely were nobody but the declared 
enemies of Jesus Christ and His word” (p. 470). With these senti- 
ments Herr Brandes cannot condemn the approbation given by Knox 
to the murder of Rizzio; but he cites the qualified statement ot 
M’Crie in his text, and only refers vaguely, in a note, to the stronger 
language of the reformer (p. 375). 


46. It is unfortunate for M. Benoist, the new biographer of Guic- 
ciardini, that the collection of his unpublished writings by Canes- 
trini is still unfinished. For it is chiefly the political character 0! 
the great Italian that his biographer succeeds in treating, and some 
volumes of his minor political writings have yet to appear. M. Be- 
noist is able to show, from materials already published, that Guiccl- 
ardini desired a federal union of independent states, rather than that 
united Italy which was the aspiration of Machiavelli; and he insists 
with perfect justice on the extraordinary sagacity of his political 
reflections. But his chapter on Guicciardini’s history of Italy 1s 
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totally worthless. Fame, we are told, has justified Guicciardini ot 
most of the reproaches which were directed against him; nearly all 
the critics judge him favourably, and his narrative is generally 
accepted, almost without reserve, by the most learned and esteemed 
writers on Italian history (p. 244). M. Benoist devotes great part 
of his volume to the justification of this statement, and exhibits in 
the process a deplorable want of criticism. 

Guicciardini is absolutely no authority for the events he records; 
and his conception of the duties of a historian make his book un- 
worthy to be quoted for facts. M. Benoist does not even distinguish 
between the period in which he played an active part, and was in a 
position to obtain accurate knowledge, and those earlier years of his 
life when he was too young to observe the events which he after- 
wards described. Yet even this obvious distinction marks no dif- 
ference in the character of his work. In the most important events, 
concerning which he was able to consult the original documents, 
Guicciardini merely translates a contemporary Latin historian, Ga- 
leazzo Capella, from whom he borrows even his narrative of the 
createst military event of the age, the battle of Pavia, which is full 
of errors. Ifhe was so careless for the period in which he was a 
leading figure, he was not more accurate in his account of earlier 
times. He describes the wars of Charles VIII. partly after Rucellai, 
partly from Comines; but the celebrated words of Capponi, “ suo- 
neremo le nostre campane,” are an addition, and it appears a mere 
invention of his own. He reports a speech which he did not hear, 
of which we have a contradictory report by one who was present; 
and he describes the address of an ambassador to the Emperor, of 
whom we know that he never obtained an audience. He has been 
detected in falsehoods even when relating things which he was engaged 
in himself. If M. Benoist had taken the trouble to trace Guicci- 
ardini’s authorities, and to resolve his history into its component 
parts, he would have done something for historical literature. But 
he appears to be ignorant of what has been done already for the 
critical examination of his author, and especially of Ranke’s ad- 
mirable dissertation. When he vindicates his author from Mon- 
taigne’s accusation, that he always attributes bad motives to the 
personages of his history, he might have profited by the arguments 
of Pompeo Litta, if he had not been repelled by the sarcasm: ‘ Forse 
in Francia la virti sara pit generalmente il cardine delle azioni 
umane.” 


47. Herr Reumont’s descriptive catalogue of German works on 
the history of Italy includes above a thousand books, many of which 
relate, however, to general or ecclesiastical history, and are admitted 
only by virtue of a very indefinite principle of selection. The criti- 
eal remarks, which are almost always judicious and instructive, 
occasionally extend over several pages. One contains literary no- 
tices on the domination of the Italians in the Levant; and another 
indicates very clearly, in the form of a quotation from Béhmer, the 
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strong Guelphic sympathies of the writer. Sometimes the total ab. 
sence of comment suggests a doubt whether Herr Reumont has reag 
the book he catalogues. Of the Life of St. Ignatius, by Father 
Genelli, a valuable historical work, and almost a model of ecclesias- 
tical biography, we find nothing but a bare title; whereas it is a 
book little known, and eminently deserving to be widely circulated, 
In very few cases, such as Ammon’s dissertation on the theology of 
Savonarola, the date is omitted; and in the case of reviews the name 
of the author is sometimes wanting. It is strange to find this omis- 
sion in the notice of a well-known essay on Galileo in the //tstorisch- 
politische Blitter, against which Herr Reumont himself has written. 
He must have known that the author was Jarcke. A paper on 
Venice in the time of Sarpi, “d’ autore anonimo” (p. 18), in the same 
periodical, is by Baron Aretin. If our author had read it, he would 
not have shown himself ignorant (p. 173) that the correspondence 
between Fra Paolo and the French Protestants is extant in the me- 
moirs of Duplessis Mornay, and in several collections of Sarpi’s 
letters. 

The chronicle of Reinhardsbrunn, spoken of as being still in Ms. 
(p. 5), was published by Wegele as early as 1854. At p. 7 the 
author affirms that the Emperor Maximilian I. really intended to be 
made Pope. He cannot, therefore, have read Jiiger’s dissertation, 
which he registers (p. 187), and in which the real meaning of the 
words that gave rise to this strange belief was explained for the 
first time. Gdrres is erroneously called professor of philosophy at 
Munich, and also the author of a history of mysticism (p. 71). He 
conceived, but never executed that history; and divines regret the 
loss of the work as much as the disappearance of the Prometheus Un- 
bound, or of so many books of Polybius, is regretted by historians. 
In speaking of the French translation of Hock’s Sylvester I7., it would 
have been but fair to point out its superiority to the original. The 
work of Richerius had been published in the interval, and was used 
by the translator. The anonymous editor of the four documents 
cited at p. 280 was Dr. Dressel,a blind German, who might be seen 
for many years led by a boy through the streets of Rome, intent on 
the preparation of an edition of the Apostolic Fathers, which is the 
best we possess, 

There are too many works omitted which occur to a superficial 
reader to allow the catalogue to be deemed complete. Nine Ger- 
mans are recorded as having written on Machiavelli. Some of the 
best are forgotten, such as Leo, in his translation of the Letters ; 
Mohl, in his history of political literature; Ebeling; and Plato, the 
author of an excellent dissertation on the Principe. Blume’s [ter 
[talicum is mentioned; but Dudik’s similar work on the Roman 
manuscripts is left out. We find a little tract of Jellinek on 5t. 
Thomas, but not the three stupendous volumes of Werner. The 
interesting compilation on the Italy of a century ago by Volkmann 
and Bernouilli is overlooked ; and, whilst the notice of the adminis- 
tration of Consalvi in Ranke’s Zeitschrift is noticed, the biography of 
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Consalvi by the Prussian minister Bartholdy is forgotten. In spite 
of the deficiencies we have pointed out, the work of Herr Reumont 
is one which nobody was so competent as he is to execute, and 
which might be imitated with advantage for other countries besides 
Italy. 


48, Dr. Madden has consulted the seventy-seven volumes of the 
Acts of the Roman Inquisition, which capricious fortune has de- 
yosited at Dublin; and readers will therefore be curious to know 
what he has to say about the trial of Galileo, which the authorities 
of the Vatican persist in concealing, It turns out, unfortunately, 
that the Dublin papers contain nothing upon the subject; and Dr. 
Madden’s book is made up of extracts from published and not in- 
accessible works, relating to a great many topics very distantly 
connected with the subject of the title-page. Innumerable misprints 
puzzle even those readers who overcome the strange difficulties of 
the author’s language. Who would understand, for instance, that 
to say that the ideas of Philolaus “had been in later times elimin- 
ated by Cardinal Cusa,” means that they were not rejected, but 
adopted, by him? or that proces is an English synonym for ‘ trial’? 
Dr, Madden breaks a Jance with the Rev. R. Gibbings, a clergyman 
who has used, for the purpose of assailing the Holy See, those very 
papers which have supplied his antagonist with no materials for its 
defence, and who labours under the impression, that to be immured 
(murato) at Rome means to be walled up. ‘This gentleman pub- 
lished some papers relating to Carnesecchi, and maintains that he 
was burnt alive. Our author can find no evidence of this, and ques- 
tions the truth of the story, with a view of vindicating the Roman 
Inquisition from the charge of cruelty. The truth is, that the body 
of Carnesecchi was burnt after his head was cut off. Dr. Madden 
might have admitted all the cases brought forward by his adversary 
Without giving up the argument that Rome was one of those places 
in which the fewest executions for religion took place, and in which 
they were soonest abolished. 


49, Mr. Raine’s Fasti Eboracenses is the first volume of a serious 
ind important work, the result of years of patient study, founded in 
great part upon unpublished materials. It attempts to tell us nearly 
all that is known of forty-four Archbishops—from St. Paulinus in 
627, to Archbishop Thoresby in 1852-1373. Founded as it is, in 
great part, on registers and similar documents, its new information, 
at least in the later periods, is rather genealogical and antiquarian 
than of any striking ecclesiastical or political interest ; and the editor 
Sometimes confuses the precise information which he might give 
under rhetorical commonplaces, often capped with a quotation from a 
poet. But the book has this value,—enough to compensate for many 
such defects,—that each narrative of a fact is accompanied by a note 
containing a nearly exhaustive list of references to the authors who 
have mentioned the particular circumstance. This is all the more 
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necessary on Mr. Raine’s part, because his edition of the Fabric Rolls 
of York Minster prove that he is not always successful in deciphering 
the records from which much of his new information is drawn. His 
mind is one to which historical questions do not propose themselves 
with any very definite outline ; and the answers which he gives 
are of course tinged with his own deficiencies, in spite of the excel- 
lence of his materials, and his apparent conscientiousness in trying to 
master them. 


50. Mr. Gardiner chooses the period between 1603 and 1616 for 
his history of England, because it was the time during which, he 
says, the Constitution put on that Stuartine development of the su- 
premacy of the prerogative, with power to suspend the sittings of 
Parliament, and to remove judges at will, which was combated by the 
Rebellion and the Revolution of 1688. He begins his history with 
a brief review of the political and religious developments of England 
up to the death of Elizabeth; and from that period to 1616 he gives 
a careful narrative of events, drawn up with continual reference to 
the original documents in the State-Paper Office, recently catalogued 
by Mrs. Green. His conclusions he regards as still liable to be mo- 
dified by papers possibly existing in the archives of Simancas, now 
being gradually examined, and in the Hatfield Library, which the 
jealousy of its proprietor still makes useless to every one. ‘This 
part of Mr. Gardiner’s book is worked out with great candour and 
consecutiveness. His faults do not arise from party-spirit, or want 
of conscience, or want of knowledge, or study of inferior materials, 
but from his general conception of the province of the historian. 

In its general scope his history is not a narrative written to show 
the triumph of right, or what he conceives to be so, and viewing all 
events from the moral elevation of a strong antecedent bias; but 
neither is it a passionless exposition of the series of events in their 
mechanical and metaphysical relation of cause and effect. He be- 
longs to Mr. Carlyle’s school,—a school which seeks to unite the 
moral interest of the first kind of history with the veracity of the 
second, by making itself the partisan of the fact, by subjecting the 
right to the test of success, and by assuming that the conquering 
cause was the favourite of the gods. A historian of this school will 
select any great Power that exists or has existed in the world, and 
trace the steps by which it came to be. In the history of this indi- 
vidual Power, every man who contributed to consolidate it is set 
forth as a hero, and every one who opposed it, and was crushed by 
it, as an idiot. Whether the Power is the English Constitution, or 
the Reformation, or the Napoleonic Empire, or the Prussian King- 
dom, or the English Commonwealth, or the great war that ended 
with Waterloo, its central figure is always the hero of its history, 
and his might measures right, while opposition to him is the univer- 
sal form of evil. Every reader of Hegel can recognise the pantheis- 
tic principle which lurks in this treatment of history as a war of 
Forces, in which the greater Force is the more ample manifestation 0! 
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the Universal Mind. However successful such a school may be in 
particular histories, it is clear that it is powerless to construct a 
universal history. For it has no one principle but to accept success 
as the justification of a polic ; and since nearly all principles have 
had their successes, nearly all are justified by it. But the school is 
well able to write monographs and particular histories. For as it 
makes success the final test of right, there is no previous idea 
which the facts are forced to illustrate; and as in the eyes of the 
historian the event proves the balance of right to be on the winning 
side, he can afford to allow for minor mistakes and lesser wrongs, 
which may diminish the final total, but do not alter its sign. Thus 
Mr. Gardiner say S; ‘¢ Some, either real or apparent, Antinomian sen- 
tences in Luther's ; polemical opinions cannot for a moment weigh 
against the hearty morality of his life, and the general tendency ‘of 
his doctrines.” 

It is therefore in the general views of his preliminary chapters 
that Mr. Gardiner shows the weakness of his school ;—warping the 
great principles of universal history to illustrate his particular issue, 
the growth of the British Constitution, and the failure of the Stuarts 
to impress their stamp permanently upon it. In general, this part 
of the book is an echo of the current prejudices of Englishmen, not 
corrected by any original investigation, as in the later chapters, 
but seasoned with a show of liber: ality and candour which can afford 
to praise every institution while it had vitality—that is, while it was 
victorious. 


O1. A miscellaneous collection of memoirs and papers relating to 
England between 1620 and 1640 has been selected and arranged 
from the manuscripts of the Count de Tilliéres, the French envoy in 
London during part of that period. He was in the intimate con- 
fidence of Henrietta Maria, and his revelations with regard to her 
conduct soon after her marriage, and the disgraceful intrigues of 
Buckingham, give some interest to the volume. Considering the 
authority of the writer, the character of Henrietta Maria will not gain 
by the public ition, Once she interrupted a sermon which was be- 
ing preached to her guards, by passing backwards and forwards 
through the room, talking aloud with her attendants (p. 101). She 
had been warned by her mother, whose parting advice is here 
printed, to be careful not to imitate the freedom of the English 
ladies, who were not subject to that reserve which prevailed in all 
other countries (p. 77). The ambassador saw with grief that she 
neglected these counsels, and gave occasion for dishonourable ru- 
mours by her intimacy with Jermyn, and other young lords. 
“Whether she preferred the pleasure of their company to the care 
of her reputation, which is common enough in princes, or whether, 
as it is more easy to believe, she esteemed that, being innocent, she 
would be justified by time, all the remonstrances that were made to 
her on the subject produced no impression, and she continued the 
Same conduct” (p. 200). Tillieres does not like Charles. “ When 
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he is not inspired by Buckingham, he seems to act reasonably ; and 
although he appears to be naturally harsh, and imbued with Danish 
blood, I do not deem him malignant (mechant). I only think that 
he will always act as he is led,—if by an evil genius, ill; if by an 
honest man, well” (p. 108). “As in great affairs he comes al- 
ready prepared, and speaks rather for others than for himself, in 
little things he acts for himself, and according to his natural bent” 
(p. 138). 

The Count de Tillieres conducted the negotiations between Riche- 
lieu and the Scottish Catholics in 1628, and some of the papers are in 
this collection. Huntley assured the agent Watson that the Scottish 
Catholics, headed by Angus and Nithsdale, Grey, Macdonald, and 
Mackintosh, could bring 30,000 men into the field (p. 215). But 
he thought nothing could be done without a joint invasion by France 
and Spain, who might then divide England between them (p. 217), 
Watson was directed to represent the King of France as the most 
faithtul friend of the oppressed Catholics, for the rather questionable 
reason that he had put down the Protestants in France (p. 210), 
This regard for religion did not prevent the ambassador’s hoping 
that Hamilton would put away his wife, in order that he might 
marry a Catholic (p. 213), He knew very well that, with the minis- 
ter he served, religion was nothing but a pretence. ‘ That good 
Cardinal, who had none, cared not which prevailed in that country, 
and was glad to be able to bring the King of England into trouble, 
preferring in this, as in other things, his vanity to God and to reli- 
gion, . - . And he who had powers from the Pope to send mission- 
aries into foreign countries to plant the true faith endeavoured to 
eradicate it in England” (p. 204). The intrigues here alluded to 
between Richelieu and the Puritans are unfortunately not more par- 
ticularly explained by ‘Tillitres, who evidently knew the details, It 
is to be remarked that he deprives Oxenstierna of the merit of that 
famous saying which is so often quoted with his name,  ‘Tilli¢res 
speaks of “le dire d'un certain Italien, que la plupart des hommes 
ne savaient pas, con quanto poco cervello st governava il mondo” (p. 
197). The story of Oxenstierna’s rebuke to his son belongs to the 
year 1645. The date of this paper is uncertain, but Laud seems to 
have been living when it was written, and Tillicres died in 1652. 


52. Among the prelates and doctors of the Anglican communion, 
Lancelot Andrewes holds one of the highest places. His two great 
weaknesses,—his “ want of firmness in opposing the unwise and 
unhallowed counsels of his sovereign,” and his “ undue partiality 
towards his kindred and friends, whom he loaded with preferments,”— 
may be palliated, the one by his heresy about the divine vicariate of 
kings in the government of the Church, the other by a certain 
softness of heart and family affection which blinded his judgment. 
He was free from covetousness and pride; a lover of learning and 
learned men; an intense student, but not a great critic; imaginative 
and fanciful to the extreme verge of the grotesque, but simple and 
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pathetic ; a soul that really loved religion for itself, both in its ex- 
ternal and ceremonial developments, and in its interior acts of piety 
and devotion. ‘ A great part of five hours every day did he spend 
in prayer and devotion to God.” The last year of his life “ he spent, 
all his time in prayer; and his prayer-book, when he was private, 
was seldom out of his hands.” ‘This prayer-book of his, translated 
and arranged, was published by Mr. Newman in 1842, and was at 
once adopted in the Tractarian movement. It is one of the most 
beautiful of devotional books. His sermons were the first republi- 
eation in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology in 1841, and influ- 
enced the thought of the movement almost as much as his prayer- 
book influenced its devotion. 

His attitude towards Rome was determined by the attitude of Rome 
towards James I., who was in the eyes of Andrewes, like all kings, 
commissioned to take under his charge the things of God. If the 
royal power was the image of Christ on earth, Rome, with its claim 
of the deposing power, could only be Antichrist, Babylon, and the 
great apostasy, in spite of the great body of truth held by the Ca- 
tholic Church in communion with Rome. ‘Thus his opposition was 
mainly political, though he exalted his politics into religion, and 
considered the Jesuits, and the Catholics who plotted to bring to an 
end the hateful tyranny of James, to be the greatest heretics of the 
day. 

Bishop Andrewes deserved a good biographer. If his life was 
without movement, his writings heave with life. But Mr. Tozer 
Russell has contrived to make him amere mummy. ‘The biogra- 
pher, however, in slaying his subject, has unconsciously given us 
a living portrait of himself, and has thus produced the driest and 
most amusing, the fullest and emptiest, the most unfair and the 
most honest of clerical biographies. One would think he had been 
buried for two centuries, and suddenly dug up, such prodigious 
interest does he take in state controversies settled a century ago, 
with such unhesitating security does he revive old calumnies refuted 
seven times over, with such simple enthusiasm does he take part 
with the bishop, and with such pedantic minuteness does he give us 
the skeletons of his arguments, when the sole thing we desire is the 
living mass of muscle and nerve with which the vigorous and epi- 
crammatic originality of Andrewes clothed them, He does not see 
that after the lapse of centuries the poles of a man’s life have 
changed, and that what engaged his contemporaries may have be- 
come absolutely void of interest to his successors. 

In the seventeenth century, Andrewes was only one of the divines 
who were creating the Caroline Ideal of Anglicanism ; to his contem- 
poraries the blows he struck on the anvil, and the parts he forged, 
were the important points. ‘To us, the image means very little, and 
we want to see how Andrewes wrought, how he was armed, how he 
bore himself, what was his intellectual relationship to those with 
whom he worked, and what new influences he shed around him. 
Mr. Russell tells us nothing of this; but instead of it he gives us 
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genealogies of some four hundred persons whom Andrewes spoke to, 
or wrote against, or met, or did not meet, together with the dates of 
their births, degrees, ordinations, and deaths. ‘The volume is one of 
extraordinary industry ; by the help of the index, it is almost a 
biographical dictionary of the period. But, except as an uninten- 
tional picture of the author, it is a work absolutely without vitality, 
It is a magazine of atoms for some future organiser to build up 
into a living body. 


53. The life of Queen Christine has been written with unimpeach- 
able learning and talent by Grauert, and by Geijer in his history of 
Sweden. Mr. Woodhead has compiled a gossiping narrative in a fair 
and honest spirit, but with the very smallest conceivable amount of 
literary preparation. When he describes the works of Salmasius, he 
derives his knowledge from the conversations of Gui Patin (ii. 14). 
Huet “found some manuscripts of Origen’s in the queen’s library at 
Stockholin” (1. 57). Greek “at that time did not form part of an 
academic education” (1. 187). The treatment is as flimsy as the ma- 
terials ; and a good subject is spoiled, for which masses of interesting 
matter might have been extracted from contemporary works. The 
sole merit of the book is the comparatively impartial temper with 
which the author speaks of the religious parties: ‘ At that time the 
two great faults of the Roman Church, ambition and intolerance, 
were equalled, or surpassed, by the Protestants. These faults were 
more glaring when contrasted with some apparent improvement in 
the Catholics. The finances of the Papacy supplied vast sums for 
ecclesiastical buildings, for the conversion of the heathen, for the sup- 
port of new religious orders, whose objects were praiseworthy and 
charitable” (il, 124), 


54. The Diary of the Austrian secretary Korb is the principal 
authority on which historians have to rely for information on the 
massacre of the Strelitzes, and on the grotesque ferocity which the 
Czar Peter displayed on the occasion. Herrmann, the author of the 
best work on Russian history, borrows from it the most curious 
traits of his narrative. Some of these are so horrible, and the light 
in which the character of Peter appears is so sinister, that the care 
with which the book was suppressed is easily accounted for. It has 
become a literary curiosity, though copies are far less rare than the 
trauslator supposes. He has, however, done a useful service to lite- 
rature, for the original is a luxury for bibliomaniacs, and it is worth 
every body’s while to learn from a modern Christian example that 
there was nothing incredible or unreal in what is recorded of the 
very exceptional tyrants of ancient Rome. This is not the first time 
that an English translation has been undertaken, but it is the first 
time that one has been finished. The Latin of the original is very 
inelegant and often obscure, and Count Macdonnel has occasionally 
overlooked difficulties. 
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55. Mr. Keble’s life of Bishop Wilson is a remarkable addition 
to the records of Anglican hagiography—for as such the author 
clearly regards his book. W ilson, whose works were amongst the 
first recommended by the authors of the Tractarian movement, is 
remarkable among Anglican bishops as having made a most syste- 
matic attempt to reduce to reality that “ godly discipline” which has 
been little more than an aspiration to his brethren. The scene of 
his attempt was as favourable as could be conceived. The Isle o1 
Man, then under the sovereignty of the Earl of Derby, with its 
population of 14,000 persons, was no larger than an ordinary Eng- 
lish parish. In extent, no part of it was a day’s journey from the 
Bishop’s house; it was divided into seventeen parishes: and its Celtic 
inhabitants, with their “faith in the unseen,” their estrangement from 
the movements of English religionism, and their traditional obedi- 
ence to the ecclesiastical courts of the island, were the most favour- 
able materials for the experiment whether Anglicanism was strong 
enough to wield the disciplinary weapons w hich it had inherited from 
Catholicism. 

The trial, on Mr. Keble’s showing, was a failure. It was in the 
long-run only a preparation for Wesley (p. 970). He assumes the 
causes of the failure to be partly the opposition of the civil power, 
partly the subsequent neglect which ensued after the death of Wil- 
son’s successor, partly the mysterious decrees of the same Providence 
which permitted the reforms of Josiah and St. Augustine to pass 
away presently after their death. Mr. Keble, so far from believing 
that the failure was a necessity inherent in the thing attempted, is 
so convinced that, under ordinary circumstances, the discipline must 
prosper, that one great object of his work seems to be to recommend 
its trial in the parishes of England (pp. 256, 480, &c.). 

Wilson was a man ofa practical elias perseverance, and tact 
that would have gone far to make any possibility a success. ‘That 
in which he failed, under eminently favourable circumstances, could 
never be carried out by ordinary persons on a large field, and under 
average conditions. Very few bishops can count on an incumbency 
of nearly sixty years. No one of Wilson’s brethren could isolate him- 
self from all other dioceses, so far as to use them for little else than 
places of transportation for his own rebellious subjects. ‘The one 
unfavourable condition against which he had to struggle was the 
roughness of his clergy. ‘There were about two dozen of them: and 
of these he had, in the first five years of his episcopate, to suspend 
two for gross immorality, and one for a gross breach of the law. 
He came into the island in 1698; he drew up a strict code of dis- 
cipline in 1708 ; and in 1711 his fourth clergyman was suspended 
for adultery. In the twenty- -eight years from 1708 to 1736 no less 
than 1450 cases of strict enforcement of discipline among the laity 
are recorded, and nine cases of excommunication; after the Jatter date 
the assistance of the civil power was no longer afforded, and between 
1736 and 1755 there were only sixty-eight cases and six excom- 
munications. After 1736 there were no less than six suspensions of 
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clergymen, together with a general complaint of neglect against the 
young ministers (pp. 817 , 818). Partly on account of the paucity of 
ministers, partly no doubt on account of the sympathy with their 
own order found in the members of all close governments, lay or 
clerical, the suspended clergymen were treated with an indulgence 
which laymen, when under censure, were far from finding. This 
inequality was perhaps one of the intrinsic reasons Which made it 
more diflicult year by year to enforce the discipline. 

sut the great reason was the folly of much of the discipline in 
itself. Wilson was doctrinally a high- churchman; but he cared so 
little for dogma that he fraternised with the Moravians, and his 
books were, with his permission, so modified by his son as to be 
made not unacceptable to the Dissenters. Is first act as bishop 
was to license a man whose wife was transported from the island, 
with an oath never to return, to marry another woman, on the 
ground that the first wife was “dead in law.” But in discipline 
he was a Puritan, and owned his deep sympathy with the Scottish 
Presbyterian system (p. 744); and a brief review of the faults upon 
which he animadverted will show that he strove for the maintenance 
of a similar tyranny. Defamation and matrimonial causes were the 
two great classes of faults which came before him as ecclesiastical 
judge; of the minor ones, he considered the breach of the Sabbath 
to be the head and fountain (p. 845). He punished Sunday fishing, 
and fiddling on Sunday or Saturday night; physicians might not 
visit their patients instead of going to church; no one might send a 
message on Sunday ; no barber might shave during church-time; no 
man might send his dogs into the water to hunt ducks on the way 
home from church; it was a crime to go to sleep in church (p. 
391), and to summon juries on Sunday (p. 642); blasphemers who 
cursed the king, drank the devil’s health, or toasted the Pretender, or 
the memory of Cromwell, were severely dealt with. 

The matrimonial causes were treated in a way calculated to con- 
fuse the public sense of the gradations of right and wrong: a man’s 
marriage with his wife’s sister was called by the same hard names, 
and punished with the same penance, as the cohabitation of the 
nearest kindred by blood; and persons who had been married by a 
‘popish priest” were forced to do public penance for their crime as 
though they had not been married at all. Sins which the interest 
of morality would have hidden, and which religion is glad to see 
patched up by private marriage, the discipline of Wilson dragged 
ruthlessly to light after marriage, and exposed to the curiosity “and 
gossip of all the little community. 

After fourteen years of this discipline, no wonder that Wilson, in 
a pastoral which Mr. Keble compares to the efforts of some of the 
best Greek oraters, has to complain of the “ dissoluteness of manners 
that are (sc) every day increasing among us” (p. 621). And when 
such physic was found to be without effect, no wonder, again, that 
the educated part of the people revolted against it. The civil conse- 
quences of the ecclesiastical censures were frightful—the sinner 
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was “delivered in body and goods” to “a kind of penal servitude 
either for life or for a term of years” (p. 370) ; and the social con- 
sequences were such that even a Jew pedlar, against whom Wil- 
son warned his flock, because he had replied to insults against Ju- 
daism by blasphemies against Christianity, found himself unable to 
trade with the people or to live in the island. The paternal authority 
of Wilson was no doubt popular with the poor. With the upper 
classes it was the natural parent of sceptical tendencies, and finally of 
infidelity and indifference (p. 376). Mr. Keble considers this rather 
a sign of its goodness, and talks of “ the unbelief and discontent in- 
separable from genuine discipline,” as if that were sufficient explana- 
tion of its failure, without considering the absolute premium on 
hypocrisy which such discipline, mitigated on the first outward 
appearances of repentance, afforded. One person in every fourteen 
in the island was a kind of ecclesiastical ticket-of-leave man, at large 
on the recommendation of the chaplain of the prison, whom he had 
somehow convinced of his penitence. 

The first shock which this discipline sustained was brought about 
by the attempt to imprison officials of the government. The next was 
when the bishop claimed the power to remit at his discretion the fines 
imposed by the ecclesiastical courts ad usum domini—for the benefit 
of the feudal lord. When the discipline ceased to be a source of reve- 
nue, and only remained as a positive inconvenience, it was no longer 
enforced by the civil power; hence the difference of the numbers 
brought under its operation after 1736, when it became optional 
whether people would submit to it or no. It lingered on in the 
habits of the people during Wilson’s life, rather as a dilettante at- 
tempt to play at primitive Christianity than as a serious business, 
and then departed without leaving a trace of good influence on the 
island. It only furnishes Mr. Keble with matter for an exposure of 
the results of enforcing ecclesiastical discipline by civil tribunals,— 
an exposure which is all the more damaging because it is contrary 
to the intentions of the writer. 


06. The Abbé Le Gendre, who is remembered as the biographer 
of the Cardinal of Amboise, wrote five memoirs of his own life, one 
of which has been published by M. Roux. It derives its chief interest 
from the fact that he was the confidential secretary of the Archbishop 
of Paris in the best period of the reign of Lewis XIV., at the height 
of the struggle with the Jansenists and with the Quietists, at the time 
of the Declaration of 1682, and of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He survived most of the great men of that generation, and 
died in 1738. Though well educated, and a good writer, he was a 
man of somewhat frivolous life, a sort of precursor of the abbé of a 
later day. “I know no pastime more delicious,” he says, “than to 
flit from house to house, provided the company is select, and to learn 
from the safest source the anecdotes of one’s time” (p. 23), Yet he 
knew very well what was going on, and was a tolerably impartial, 
though not dispassionate, witness of the controversy between the 
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Jesuits and the Jansenists. He disliked the latter, and strenuously 
vindicates Innocent XI. from the imputation of having intended to 
make Arnauld a Cardinal (p. 71). He even suspects a certain priest 
of having profes ssed Jansenism from interested motives: “ car la ré pu- 
tation qu ‘il avoit détre du parti lui avoit attiré de trds-suceulentes 
pratiques” (p. 7). But he loved the Society no better. o king’s 
confessor, Father Le Tellier, disappointed him of a mitre: “le pere 
me jura, foi de jésuite, cela s ‘entend, que Clermont m’étoit destiné ; 
qu'il dit vrai ou faux, je n’y prenois plus d’intéret” (p. 821). 

The Archbishop, Harlay, though nota J mE, his successor 
Noailles, had a great veneration for Arnauld. “He never spoke of 
him but with great esteem. I have often heard him say that he had 
never known a greater philosopher or a greater divine” (p. 182), 
It was remarked that when Arnauld died, many verses and epitaphs 
were written in memory of him, but that they were all in his honour, 
Le Gendre says that, after his death, Nicole, who had been his most 
ardent supporter, grew less of a Jansenist by degrees, and was em- 
ployed by the Archbishop to draw up the censure on the Quietists 
(p. 196). But his successor having read the Mazximes des Saints in Ms. 
had found nothing to condemn ; and it was only the overwhelming 
authority of Bossuet, whom he regarded as his master, that extracted 
a condemnation from him (p. 233). Bossuet, then an old man, asked 
the king's pardon “ on his knees, with tears in his eyes, and his ca- 
lotte in his hand, for not having warned him sooner that the preceptor 
of the children of France, and Archbishop of Cambrai, was an ex- 
treme Quietist” (p. 240). The king yielded ; but, “ who would be- 
lieve it? Lewis XIV., the most renowned monarch of his time, had 
been so badly educated that he could hardly read and write” (p. 45). 
Le Gendre has no love for Bossuet. Harlay presided in the famous 
Assembly of 1682; and it was said that he put Bossuet forward to 
draw up the four articles against the Pope, in order that the great 
divine might lose his chance of getting a cardinal’s hat before him. 
Nevertheless the Archbishop was bitterly censured for the declara- 
tion, which was deemed an act of cowardice and meanness at a time 
when, in the dispute of the Regale, the Pope was sustaining the rights 
of the episcopate. ‘ The prelates who had taken part in the affair 
were the first to say so, especially the Archbishop of Rheims and the 
Bishop of Meaux” (p. 46). Two doctors of the Sorbonne who had 
spoken against the Declaration were exiled, to the great joy of the 
Jansenists, to whom they had been most bitter opponents (p. 99). 

The following e xtracts relate to Pope Innocent XI.: “ Will it be 
believed ?—it will be with ditheulty, and yet the thing is true—what- 
ever the joy of the Catholics at so ‘happy an event isa the revocation 
ot the | edie of Nantes), they did not rejoice at it in Rome—Innocent 
XI. least of all; and he said, to excuse himself, that he could not 
approve either the motive or the method of ine conversions by 
thousands, none of which were voluntary. . . . . The wisest of the 

Sacred College exhorted him in vain to have a Ze Deum for the 
revocation ; he was six months making up his mind. . . . Cardinal 
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d’Estrées, by the express orders of the court, denounced Molinos to 
the Pope and the Inquisition, and demanded his arrest. ‘The Pope, 
naturally restive, and outraged by this demand, which was an affront 
on him, and still liking the accused, would not hear of it. With 
infinite pains his chief advisers overcame his resistance... . . He 
never would assist with his money or his credit the unfortunate King 
of England... .. In spite of these detects there has been no Pope 
of modern times who reigned with greater splendour, or whose memory 
is more revered” (pp. 67, 68, 78, 87). 


57. It appears that there is a party among the French Protestants 
which has renounced Calvin, and adopted Voltaire. M. Coquerel the 
younger has collected in one volume the letters of Voltaire on the 
affairs of the persecuted Huguenots, eighty-eight of which were un- 
published ; and he has eked out the meagre text with an introduction 
and notes. One of these may serve as a specimen, and will give an 
idea of the simplicity of the writer. It is appended to a scoff at St. 
Paul. ‘ Voltaire had a particular antipathy for St. Paul. He did 
not understand him at all. It would be difficult to find two minds 
more radically different than the great Apostle and the great infidel” 
(p. 271). The author of this remark regards Voltaire only in the 
character of a preacher of toleration, and cares neither for the nature 
or the object of the toleration which he preached. They both appear 
distinctly enough in this correspondence. ‘ Toleration,” writes the 
philosopher, ‘is more praised than known. It is at Versailles, under 
lock and key. . . . They have shut up this toleration, or rather this 
indifference, in order to give no pretext for disturbance” (p. 274). 
Voltaire was himself a victim of the religious spirit of the French 
law even under the least scrupulous ministers ; and there was nothing 
so hateful to him in religion as its influence in the State. Therefore 
the sentence of Calas was very welcome to him, as a means of excit- 
ing public opinion against the magistrates who administered an in- 
tolerant system of jurisprudence. About the same time, a Catholic 
In Languedoc was found guilty of parricide, and his friends applied 
to Voltaire to take up his cause. He refused, saying, “‘ Let us be- 
ware of presenting to the judges the cruel idea that parricides are 
common in Languedoe, and that the parliament is as severe towards 
Vatholics as towards Protestants” (p. 119). Madame Calas was alarmed 
at the opposition which was excited against her cause by the bitter- 
ness with which her defender attacked the clergy, and especially that 
commemoration at Toulouse, which was repeated, after the lapse or 
another century, last year. But Voltaire declared that it was “ very 
Important to show the excessive fanaticism that reigned in the town” 
(p. 172). Voltaire’s motives were known already from his pub- 
lished writings; and the volume of M. Coquerel adds nothing o1 
Importance to our information. ‘The true sentiments of the free- 
thinkers of that age may be found in a letter of the economist 
Galiani, written in 1771: “ Tous les crands hommes ont été intole- 
rants, et il faut l’étre. Si l'on rencontre sur son chemin un prince 
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sot, il faut lui précher la tolérance, afin quwil donne dans le pitge, 
et que le parti écrasé ait le temps de se relever par la tolérance qu’on 
lui accorde, et d’écraser son adversaire a son tour. Ainsi le ser- 
mon sur la tolérance est un sermon fait aux sots ou aux gens dupes.” 


58. One of the judges of the tribunal of the Seine, M. Desmaze, 
the author of a history of the Parliament of Paris, i iS given ina 
volume on the Chatelet, the old court of justice of ‘the capital, the 
produce of great resear ch among its archives. Writing from a 
merely administrative point of view, he leaves out of sight the politi- 

cal element involved in the dev elopment of that institution, and dis- 
dains even the rich fund of illustration for the social life of past ages 
which must lie hidden among the materials he has consulted. His 
book is dry, but business-like, and fills the narrow limits of the sub- 
ject. Under the kings of the second race the administration of jus- 
tice which belonged to the counts was gradually made over by them 
to more competent officers, who, though retaining the military cha- 
racter, were not utterly absorbed by warlike occupations. The 
officer was the prevét (prepositus). When the Count of Paris be- 
came King of France, the provost of Paris rendered justice in the 
king’s name, and his court was the Chatelet. He had no authority 
over the provosts of the rest of France ; great part of the city en- 
joyed immunity from his jurisdiction; and he had at one time a 
powerful competitor in the provost of the trades,—the prevdt des 
marchands. In the thirteenth century the office had fallen into the 
hands of the citizens. ‘ La prévosté de Paris,” says Joinville, “ estoit 
lors vendue aux bourgeois de Paris ou & aucuns, et quand il av enolt 
que aucuns l’avoit achetce, cy soustenoient leurs enfants et leurs 
neveus en leur outrage.” St. Lewis removed the abuse, and the 
Chatelet became the first court, from which an appeal lay to the 
Parliament. After the reign of Philip the Fair, the popular autho- 
rity of the prevét des marchands preponderated until Charles V., who 
restored the influence of the royal officer by entrusting to him the 
execution of all works of general utility. Henceforth the rival 
dignitary fell into decay ; ‘il devint un simulacre, un chef nul qui 
présidait seulement aux repas, aux fctes, aux monuments publics. 
Messieurs de la ville ne faisaient rien qu'il n'y eut un repas” (p. 67). 
As Charles V. and Charles VI. had raised the provost of Paris in order 
to put down the democratic authority of the previt des marchands, so 
Lewis XIV. made use of him against the aristocracy. In 1666 the 
provost extended his police over the whole of Paris, and even to 
privileged places ; and by an edict of 1674 all particular jurisdic- 
tions were suppressed, and incorporated with that of the Chatelet. 
The court perished together with the old monarchy ; the last great 
cause brought before it was the riot of the 5th and 6th of October 
1789. It was abolished in the following year, and, having served 
the purposes of centralisation, : lded to the current it had as- 
sisted, and is represented now by the tribunal of the Seine and the 
prefect of police. 
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59. About a hundred years ago the municipality of Bordeaux 
commissioned a Benedictine of St. Maur to write the history of the 
city from the local records. Only one volume, containing the civil 
history, appeared at the time ; but the second was finished. The 
have now been printed together, and the second volume describes the 
ecclesiastical and administrative history of Bordeaux. The editor 
has added a few not very significant notes. Dom Devienne was : 
scholar of a somewhat lighter type than the generality of the congre- 
gation to which he belonged, and he wrote with a view to popularity, 
“If,” he says, in his preliminary discourse, “the historian must only 
tell truths, it does not follow that he may omit none. He is not less 
bound to discretion than veracity. He must write with a view to 
public utility, and no truth which is offensive can be useful” (p. 18). 
His use of authorities cannot be always trusted. He relates, without 
quoting him, Villani’s famous story of the interview between Philip 
the Fair and Bertrand de Got, then Archbishop of Bordeaux, in 
which it was agreed that the latter should be made Pope on condi- 
tion of promising to fulfil certain conditions: “ L’archevéque écouta 
sans répugnance des propositions dont lune tendait 4 diffamer la 
mémoire de son bienfaiteur” (p. 60). This story has been entirely 
confuted by Rabanis, Clément V et Philippe le Bel. Still, it is cer- 
tain, from Dino Compagni, that Clement V. was elected by the influ- 
ence of the king; and his subsequent conduct, like that of another 
Clement, was such as to encourage the belief in a previous under- 
standing. Some of his letters, which throw an unfavourable light 
on the intrigue for the destruction of the Templars, and were there- 
fore suppressed by Baluze, are still extant, and tend to confirm this 
view. But Dom Devienne, though hard upon the memory of a pope 
who was his countryman, was not a Gallican, and even hazards a 
very unfavourable description of that system. He says of the Car- 
dinal de Sourdis, that “his natural haughtiness had found but too 
much nourishment in that system of independence which still imbued 
a part of the clergy of France—ancient prejudices that had taken 
rise in times of ignorance” (p. 137). 

In 1660, the University of Bordeaux having passed a resolution 
favourable to Nicole’s edition of the Lettres Provinciales, the Jesuits 
appealed to the king, and the faculty of theology was suspended for 
two years (p. 142). Dom Devienne gives much curious information 
on the municipal system, the trade, and the wines of the city. In 
the famine which succeeded the great frost of 1709, the magistrates 
adopted such precautions, that corn was cheaper at Bordeaux than 
at any other place in the kingdom (p. 276). It appears that the 
wines of the district of Médoc, which includes Margaux and Laffite, 
began to be celebrated only in the eighteenth century, and that the 
tithes of certain parishes had suddenly risen from less than 20/. to 
12002. or 16002. a year (p. 267). 


60. The biography of the first German who combined the pro- 
fession of Judaism with secular learning has been written by Dr. 
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Kayserling with great care, but in a very narrow and intolerant 
spirit. Neither Jewish nor Christian orthodoxy finds favour with 
him; and he is equally severe on the Rabbis who resisted the in- 
roads of rationalism, and on Protestants who believed in their re- 
ligion. He casts imputations on the moral character of Hamann; 
and speaks with great bitterness of Lavater, because he challenged 
Mendelssohn to abjure, if he could not refute Bonnet’s defence of 
Christianity. And yet when Mendelssohn applied to Lavater on 
behalf of the Jews in Switzerland, his intercession was efficacious. 
The tone of this writer is best represented in the supplication by 
which D’Argens induced Frederick to grant Mendelssohn the right 
of domicile at Berlin: “ Un philosophe mauvais catholique supplie 
un philosophe mauvais protestant de donner le privilége a un philo- 
sophe mauvais juif.” 

The concession was obtained in 1763. Mendelssohn had already 
lived at Berlin for many years, and he continued to reside there till 
his death in 1786, enjoying the reputation of one of the most eloquent 
metaphysical writers, and the greatest influence among the Jews, in 
whose position he effected a complete revolution. In his youth they 
were entirely excluded from the literature and even the language ot 
Germany. ‘ Knowledge of German,” says our author, ‘‘ and heresy 
were synonymous to the Jews of those days. It was intended, as it 
has often been attempted since, to protect the religion of truth and 
knowledge by means of ignorance’ (p. 11). Those who learnt to 
speak German correctly were denounced, and the ruin of religion 
was prophesied as the consequence of such an innovation. A friend 
of Mendelssohn was expelled from Berlin in 1746 because a German 
book had been found in his possession; and he himself studied 
Euclid in a Hebrew translation because his master knew no other 
language. Even under the tolerant sceptre of Frederick II. disabi- 
lities were imposed; and it was ordained, in order to encourage the 
royal china factory, that no Jew should be allowed to marry but on 
condition of expending 300 dollars on porcelain. 

At a time when the name of Spinoza could hardly be pronounced 
without a shudder by the people of his sect, Mendelssohn conceived 
the warmest admiration for his writings, and laid the foundation of 
the influence they afterwards exerted on the rise of Pantheism in 
Germany. English writers, especially Locke and Shaftesbury, made 
a deep impression on him; but he said of the French that they had 
not had a single metaphysical writer since Malebranche (p. 47). 
Dr. Kayserling, however, admits that he cannot claim a place even 
in the second rank of original thinkers. His chief importance lay 
within the sphere of his own community. He saw that the con- 
tempt in which the Jews were held was due to their want of educa- 
tion; and he undertook to remove it by making them participate in 
the literary cultivation of the country. In order to overcome the 
difficulty offered by their own prejudices, he translated the Penta- 
teuch and Psalms, so that the study of German, instead of being 
opposed to their religion, might be associated with it. Whilst he 
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succeeded in this endeavour, he at the same time deliberately 
undermined the dogmatic character of their system. In his eyes, 
Judaism was not a religion, and required no faith, Its injunctions 
were addressed only to the will; they exacted obedience, not belief. 
2eligion was natural, not revealed; and of this natural religion 
Judaism was a form. Yet Mendelssohn accepted the Jewish ritual, 
and clung in his heart to the ceremonial Jaw, though he was per- 
suaded that his friend Lessing possessed religious truth as perfectly 
as himself. ‘Thus he opened the gates of Judaism to the same in- 
yasion of Rationalism which was about to prevail in Catholic France, 
and which, from its centre at Berlin, was extending over German 
Protestantism. 


61. Dr. Herbst has published his biography of the Wandsbecker 
Bote in a third, improved edition. There is a charm about the quiet 
upright life of his hero altogether disproportionate with the perma- 
nent value of his writings; and his name is still a household word in 
Northern Germany and Holland, almost as popular as that of Bunyan 
is with us. From the year 1770 to the fall of the old German so- 
ciety, and almost till his death in 1815, Claudius was one of the 
most strenuous and influential upholders of religion against unbelief 
in the Protestant North; and there is no layman of those days whose 
Writings penetrated so far among the uneducated class. But their 
style was too homely, and their tone too religious, to allow him to 
rank among the German classics ; and the interest of his biography 
is social more than literary. As a humorist he was eclipsed by 
the genius of Jean Paul; and as a Christian thinker he had neither 
the depth of his great contemporary Hamann, nor the wide cultiva- 
tion of the superficial Herder. To us he is very interesting, because 
he betrays the real condition of religion in his time by his mode of 
opposing unbelief. The idea of a church, and reference to ecclesi- 
astical history, seldom appears. ‘There was nothing to inspire him 
With an interest in these things, in the sphere in which he moved. 
In his opposition to the prevailing tendencies, he put dogmatic diffi- 
culties out of sight, and sought the sympathy and covperation of 
religious men without distinction of creed. The assaults were 
directed against the whole of the Christian system; and he deemed 
that all to whom it was dear, in whatever form, ought to combine for 
Its preservation. ‘Thus he never dwelt on the Protestant doctrine of 
Justification by faith, and laid great stress on Catholic practices of 
piety, on asceticism, and the usefulness of the monastic life. It is hard 
to say what would have separated him from the Church ; but it ap- 
pears that he never came in contact with Catholicism, or that he met 
With it only in a form as indefinite and undogmatic as his own theo- 
logy, or else tainted by the demoralising rationalism against which 
he contended. 


_ 62. On the 20th of February 1808 Napoleon received a deputa- 
ion of the Jnstitut, and listened to a report on the condition to which 
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learning had fallen in consequence of the Revolution. Itwas read 
the perpetual secretary Dacier, and had been drawn up with the as- 
sistance of several colleagues, of whom Sacy was the most eminent. 
We learn from it something about the great historical works which 
were interrupted in 1789, and of which the continuation still exists 
in Ms., such as the second volume of Labat’s Concilia, and of Cou- 
stant’s Hpistole Pontijicum; whilst others are still entirely unpub- 
lished, such as Grenier’s History of Picardy, and the works of the 
Benedictines Lenoir, Fonteneau, and Houzeau, on Normandy, Poitou, 
and Touraine. Dacier’s judgments hardly deserve attention, except 
in questions of classical learning. He describes Greek scholarship 
as extinct in the provinces of the empire, making an exception only 
in favour of Strasburg, on account of Schweighauser ; whilst Latin 
literature is so little cultivated, that it requires the strong hand of 
the emperor to revive it (p. 69). Not one edition of a classic, pub- 
lished in France from the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
middle of the eighteenth, has retained its value, except Hardouin’s 
Pliny, and the Cicero of Olivet (p. 74). In Dacier’s opinion, Cicero 
and Virgil would have been more at home in the Latinity of Sanna- 
zaro or Muretus than in that of Seneca and Lucan. Some of his 
statements detract from the weight of his authority. In speaking of 
Lévesque’s history of Rome, he questions whether it was not super- 
fluous to recur to a subject so often treated (p. 211). But his doubts 
seem to be suggested less by a critical opinion on the labours of 
Rollin and Beaufort than by the danger to society of contemplating 
a nation “ frantically fond of liberty.” He derives comfort from the 
fact that the author, though he has not made a complete apology of 
Cesar, has not approved the excesses of the faction that opposed him 
(p. 212); and he commends Mitford for having “avoided that 
enthusiasm for an exaggerated liberty which has misled so many 
modern writers, especially in his country.” Dacier is incapacitated 
by other things besides imperialism from speaking of the writers of 
foreign countries. He calls Gibbon a famous Scotch historian; and 
says that Folicta, who lived in the sixteenth century, “¢crivit en 
Latin dans le siécle dernier” (p. 67). Blunders of the same kind 
and proportion abound in the notes, which profess to carry the ac- 
count of European learning down to our time. 


3. The recent collection of the writings of Boissonade contains 
only portions of his lighter articles on a variety of literary topics. 
All that belongs to serious scholarship is omitted. Perhaps there 1s 
little of any value, except as a memorial of the state of criticism and 
taste in France between the extinction of the old school of Clavier, 
St. Croix, Villoison, and Larcher, and the revival which has taken 
place under the influence of the Germans. Boissonade, who died 
at the age of eighty-three, in September 1857, had long enjoyed, in 
spite of his really modest and retiring character, the reputation ol 
the first Greek scholar in France. Originally a student of the Dutch 
type of Ruhnken and Wesseling, he was introduced by Bast to the 
mew school of Wolf, and bore willing testimony to the supremacy 10 
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philology of Wolf's greatest disciple, Bickh. But he was destitute 
of their constructive, historical faculty, and was all his life, like Bek- 
ker or Godfrey Hermann, a man of texts. “Il voulut se renfermer 
dans la critique verbale,” says M. Naudet, his biographer. He ap- 
pears even to have preferred those authors whose works require little 
thought ; and whilst he declared Aristotle's Politics a tiresome book 
(i. 62), he devoted himself chiefly to a very secondary class of later 
rhetors and grammarians. [lis most important publication was the 
Aneedota Grwvca in five volumes; but he left unpublished an edition 
of the Greek Anthology, which is about to appear, and which is 
creatly wanted, 

These two volumes deal chiefly with modern literature, which he 
had extensively studied, and to which he applied a rather pedantic 
kind of criticism. “Je porte dailleurs,” he says, “sur tous les 
livres mes yeux de grammairien et de critique minutieux”’ (ii. 618). 
Thus he cannot translate the title of Lady Morgan’s novel, Zhe Wald 
Trish Girl, and apologises as follows: “Je n'ai pas traduit wild, Ce 
mot s’emploie fr¢quemment en parlant des jeunes gens irlandais, pour 
exprimer leur caractére vif, pétulant, ctourdi, et non réprime par la 
culture et l'éducation” (ii. 103). His strength lies in tracing the 
pedigree of borrowed ideas. He shows, for instance, the original of 
the comparison by which Goldsmith concludes the description of the 
parson, in a noble passage of Bossuet’s oration on Conde : “ Tant 
son esprit s‘élevait alors! tant son {Ame paraissait éclair¢e comme 
den haut dans ces terribles rencontres! Semblable a ces hautes 
montagnes dont la cime, au-dessus des nues et des tempetes, trouve la 
scrénité dans sa hauteur, et ne perd aucun rayon de la lumiére qui 
l'environne” (ii. 75). In his preface to Parny, he says: “Nous y 
avons ajouté un choix des varictés de lecture, et des notes littéraires 
ou sont indiquées avec quelque exactitude les sources et les imita- 
tions” (ii. 860). There are some passages on monastic life, which 
make it difficult to believe that he can have been destitute of reli- 
gious feeling: “Il n’est plus aujourd’hui d’asile aux malheureux 
que la mort. . . . Cet homme désespéré pouvait autrefois échapper a 
Ses mMaux sans sortir de la vie; les monastéres lui ¢taient ouverts. . . Il 
Tecouvrait sa vigueur morale, et méme la recouvrait plus grande, car 
la solitude a la puissance merveilleuse d'¢tendre, d’clever, et de forti- 
fier les eceurs qui, l’'ayant cherchée par amour ou par besoin, ont su 
la bien mettre & profit. . . . Il est un fait que personne ne peut con- 
tester: partout ot s'est établi un monastére, la s’est Clevé un village, 
ct l'on ne parviendrait peut-¢tre pas & citer un seul hameau d’une 
date plus récente que la formation du dernier couvent” (ii. 376). 


64. There is a quarter of Paris, in the neighbourhood of the 
great seminary of St. Sulpice, which is still very thickly inhabited 
by ecclesiastics, and in which the houses and gardens that were the 
scene of the most terrible outbursts of religious fanaticism during 
the Revolution still exist. The famous Convent of the Carmes is 
scarcely altered since that 2d of September, which is one of the 
glorious dates in the history of the Church of France. Till very 
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lately, the mark of a bloody hand could be seen on the wall; and the 
places where the principal victims fell are still shown. An account 
of the massacre was published a few years ago in England ; but it 
is not referred to in the more complete and elaborate work which 
M. Sorel has compiled with the aid of private and official papers, 
The barefooted Carmelites settled at Paris in 1611, after some oppo- 
sition from the Parliament. Their monastery was one of the most 
austere in the city; they were much respected ; and even after the 
revolution had begun, they remained on good terms with the people 
of their district. On the day when 115 priests were slaughtered in 
their church and garden, they were not molested, and persons were 
sent to visit them in Seale cells, in order to reassure them while the 
massacre was going on. Soon after, they were, however, dispersed, 
and their house became a prison. M. Sorel describes all the details 
of the butchery, and the various ways in which forty-four of the 
captives escaped. Besides thus reducing the received number of 170 
victims, he proceeds to destroy many illusions which poetic history 
preserves, concerning those who were afterwards imprisoned at the 

Yarmes. Lamartine relates the imprisonment of the Girondins, and 
the inscriptions they wrote upon the walls, and even recognises the 
handwriting of several of the leaders. M. Sorel shows that they were 
never there, and that another sentence, signed with the names of the 
Citoyenne Tallien and Josephine Beauharnais, of which he gives a 
facsimile, is also spurious. They too were not in this prison; and 
Madame de Fontenay did not marry Tallien till after her release. 
Nevertheless, this absurd forgery is religiously preserved under a 
glass cover. Such exposures are a useful lesson. If there are men 
who, under no inducement but the desire of pictorial effect, will 
invent and gravely recount scenes that could not have occurred, 
there are many more who will commit the same enormity for some 
more desirable or more respectable object. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Massey's history of the reign of 
George [II., containing the first revolutionary war, exhibits a stronger 
grasp of principle, a more confident though still impartial judgment, 
and dee ‘per cony ictions, than the volumes which preceded it. In two 
respects it has very hich merit. The author is a just and sound 
poe in the discussion of political doctrines, and yet shows no 
parti: ity tow ards the leaders of his party; and he states, with an 
emphasis and detail which is the more honourable because it is out of 
proportion with the design of his work, the case of the Irish Catho- 
lics against the government of England. With a surer hand than 
Mr. May, he draws the line of demarcation between the doctrines of 
the Whig party and those of its recreant chiefs who opposed the 
anti-Jacobin policy of Pitt. Quoting the words of Fox,— that sove- 
reignty was absolutely in the people, and that, when a m: joy 
of the people thought another kind of government preferable, they 
undoubtedly had a right to cashier the king,—he adds: “ These 
may be cood democratical principles; but they certainly are not 
W hig doctrine.” “ By his shallow and unskilful advocacy, the 
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Whig leader not only strengthened the case of his opponent, but 
discredited the principles from which the traditions of English 
liberty are derived” (p. 41). Mr. Massey vindicates Pitt from the 
accusation of having desired war. “The ministers of the Crown, 
rashly accused of provoking a rupture with the French democrats, 
were the last to admit the necessity of war. ‘They desired only to 
guard this country against the contagion of French principles” (p. 2). 
He explains the famous dagger-scene, from private information, by 
the fact that the very conspiracy which Burke denounced caused a 
Cabinet to be summoned, after which Pitt expressed his conviction 
that war was now inevitable. 

The weakest portion of Mr. Massey’s volume is the account of 
military operations; the best is the exposition of Pitt’s policy towards 
Ireland. ‘“ The grievances of the Irish people were manifold; and 
it must be admitted that the prospect of redressing those grievances 
by lawful means had nearly disappeared when the insurrection 
began... The Catholics of Ireland felt that they must either submit 
to the denial of their political claims, or resort to those means of 
relief which the people in all ages have attempted under intoler- 
able oppression and wrong” (p. 329). And yet no Catholic of note 
took part in the rebellion; all the leaders were Protestants. Mr. 
Massey has examined with very minute accuracy the conduct of Pitt 
in reference to the Catholic claims; and his verdict 1s as severe as 
his evidence is conclusive. In the autumn of 1799 Lord Castle- 
reach represented to Pitt that the Union could not be carried unless 
the Catholics were conciliated with an assurance of emancipation. 
“ A positive promise was made for a valuable consideration. .. Some 
supporters of the Union had bartered their votes for titles, some for 
places, and some for money; but the Catholic community, without 
whose aid the great measure could not have been carried, and in 
the face of whose hostility it would not have been attempted, de- 
manded only honourable terms. ‘They asked for an equality of 
civil rights with the rest of their fellow-subjects. ‘Their terms were 
granted, and their part of the engagement was punctually fulfilled” 
(p. 540). “Yet Mr. Pitt seems to have been of opinion that this 
engagement, of which he had received the full benefit, was satisfied, 
so far as he was concerned, by the formal resignation of his office 
when the king refused to sanction the proposed measure, and that 
he was at liberty to resume office the next day, with or without his 
colleagues, and upon a positive pledge to renounce the policy which 
he had only a few short weeks before declared to his sovereign to 
be dictated by ‘his unalterable sense of public duty. If such 
conduct as this is to be justified on the ground that Mr. Pitt was 
under no express compact with the Catholics, I know not what 
Species of engagement is binding upon public men” (p. 572). “The 
whole tenor of his conduct on this occasion, and his offer to with- 
draw the question at the last moment, sufficiently prove that Pitt 
was never really in earnest, as Grenville was, on Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; indeed, it is very doubtful whether he would have pressed the 
matter to the extent of a colourable support, had he not been urged 
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forward by the strong will and sincerity of his principal colleague” 
(p. 559). 

When Mr. Massey says that “the grievance which mainly 
affected the peace and prosperity of Ireland lay beyond the reach 
of any political remedy” (p. 280), he forgets that the Established 
Church and the Orange ascendancy are political institutions. It is 
not, as he seems to imply, t the dogmatic hatred between Protestant 
and Catholic that distracts Ireland, but the hatred which a nation 
feels for the church of a dominant minority. The error is a serious 
one. The cause to which he attributes discontent still subsists. 
Those causes by which he thinks it justified have been removed, he 

says, during the last fifty years. He does not therefore perceive 
that the political and judicial motive for disaffection has survive 
all the changes that Ireland has undergone since the Union. 

It is not worth while to criticise Mr. Masse ys remarks on points 
remote from his real topic; such as his excessive depreciation of 
veeve’s LHistory of the Lnglish Law (p. 192), and the unjust accusa- 

tion of rapacity brought against Macdonald, one of the most honour- 
able soldiers of France (p. 436). But he ‘has been guilty of great 
injustice towards Edmund Burke. After describing the concessions 
made to the mutinous seamen of the Channel fleet, he says that they 
were blamed by nobody, with the characteristic exception of Burke: 
“With the same want of judgment and temper which generally 
marked his public counsels, the dying stateman _ strongly recom- 
mended the employment of repressive measures” (p. 233). Mr. 
Massey’s authority for this is Lord Stanhope, who says “ oa the 
advice of Burke was entirely against those concessions to the sailors 
that nevertheless were made” (Life of Pitt, iii. 50). Lord Stanhope 
relates this on the authority of W ilberforce; but Wilberforce does 

not imply that Burke disapproved of the concessions (Life of Wilber- 
Jorce, i. 212). We know his sentiments on this question from his 
correspondence with Laurence, and they are exactly in unison with 
the story actually told by Wil berforee. Burke thought the claims 
of the sailors substantially just; but he deemed that the covernment 
ought to have conceded them in such a way as not to impair its 
authority, and ought to have yielded to reason and not to threats. 
He deprec ated w eakness: but there is not the slightest evidence that 
he advised resistance or severity. Lord St: mnhope has misunderstood 
Wilberforce; but Mr. Massey has gratuitously superadded a remark 

on Burke's general policy which is entirely unwarrantable. He was 
always strongly opposed to undue rigour and to wholesale punish- 
ment. In the riots of 1780 he had been one of those most strongly 
denounced by the rabble. Yet, when order was restored, he raised 
his voice, with all the vehemence of which he was capable, to mitigate 
the punishment of the rioters, and to reduce as much as possible the 
number of those who were to suffer. His writings on this occasion 


contain the wisest advice to all covernments for their conduct in 
similar cases. 


66. The reminiscences of Major von Thielen, a military writer, 
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who, after having received the tonsure in 1794, was brought into 
the army by Radetzky, in 1803, but never succeeded in making 
himself a name, derive their sole value from the letters of Prince 
Schwarzenberg to his wife, written during the campaign in which 
he held the supreme command. ‘The memory of the major is not 
well stored; and, though he was present at twenty actions, he ap- 
pears not to have had “the luck which sometimes opens to young 
officers the secrets and the adventures of war. His adulatory, queru- 
lous, and undignified patriotism would mar yet more interesting 
recollections. Metternich was, according to him, the sole author of 
the ruin of Napoleon (p.149). He rec calls with pleasure a day when 
four thousand hares were shot on an estate in Hungary with the 
help of as many beaters (p. 72). The invasion of Champagne re- 
vealed a curious property of the physical system of the Cossacks, 
who, although they could drink brandy like water, were very soon 
upset by the French wine (p. 175). Possibly quantity may have 
had as much to do with it as quality; alient profusus is the cha- 
racter of most armies in a conquered country. ‘The only curiosity 
of military history recorded by Major von Thielen occurred on the 
night after Napoleon’s retreat from Aspern. It was expected that the 
victorious archduke would follow him across the Danube ; and three 
signal guns were to be discharged before midnight, if the attack was 
determined on. ‘Thielen was posted on a height, to look out for the 
signal from head-quarters, and fell asleep. Luckily for him, and 
unfortunately for Austria and for the reputation of the best soldier of 
the Habsburgs, the three guns were never fired. 

The first letter of Prince Schwarzenberg is written from the 
battle-field of Leipzig, on the eve of the decisive conflict. It is 
touching in its simple piety, and in the writer’s consciousness of 
inferiority to his mighty antagonist. The others will not add to his 
fame. It is evident that Napoleon owed his destruction to the im- 
petuous advance of the Prussians; whilst Alexander caused much 
delay at first, and the generalissimo dreaded throughout the idea of 
coming to close quarters. He is very angry with the slowness of 
one ally and the eagerness of the other. ‘You must know,” he 
writes to the princess, “that on the 13th, that is on the Ist of 
January according to the Russian calendar, the Emperor Alexander 
crossed the Niemen at the head of his guards a year ago. Therefore 
he thinks it very poetical to cross the Rhine on the Ist of January 
this year; and that is why my reserves are on the Rhine, while 
my head-quarters are at Vesoul” (p. 173). On the 26th of Janu- 
ary, before the decisive battles of Laon and Arcis, he writes from 
Langres: “ Here we ought to make peace, that is my advice ; our 
emperor, Stadion, Metternich, even der?” (0.4 are quite of the 
same opinion ; but the Emperor Alexander!” (p. 184.) On the 14th 
of February, “I must confess that I continue ee war with the most 
heartfelt disgust” (p. 220), All those movements which ultimately 
ensured success are angrily attributed to the ambition of Alexander 
and the insane haste of Gneisenau. It is very clear that Major von 
Thielen’s hero can claim no part of the merit. 
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67. M. Alfred Nettement is the ablest and most judicious writer 
of a party whose principles are generally adverse to intellectual 
labour. In his useful history of French literature under the Re- 
storation and the monarchy of July, he showed himself a zealous 
legitimist; and it is the same spirit which pervades a book of higher 
pretensions and more conspicuous ability which he is now writing on 
the history of the Restoration. The third volume, beginning with 
the fall of Napoleon, describes the secret viaidiadiens betw een Fouché 
and the Bourbons, and the great errors of the om ralist reaction in 
the autumn of 1815. These events have been partly narrated in the 
last volume of M. Thiers, and in the first of M. Guizot’s memoirs. 
They have been recorded very fully and with great fairness and re- 
search, from the point of view of a moderate liberalism, in the ex- 
ce lent a of the Restoration by M. de Viel-Castel, ane also ina 
work which for political instructiveness approaches those of Toc- 
queville—the History of Parliamentary Government in France, by 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne. M. Nettement in some points surpasses 
each of these competitors, and his work will retain a real value in 
the eyes even of those who are not attracted by his opinions. He 
for the first time per the conduct and the adventures of the 
Baron de Vitrolles, who played as considerable a part in the second 
Restoration as in the first ; and he shows clear ly, from the notes of his 
conversations with Fouché, all that passed in the mind of that adroit 
intriguer in the last great crisis of his life. Some additional light 
would have been thrown on these events if M. Nettement had con- 
sulted the tenth volume of the Supplementary Despatches, w here papers 
are often needlessly reprinted, and sometimes wrongly dated, but 
where there is some private correspondence that appears to ‘have 
been unknown to the French historians, That volume also contains 
copious evidence of the fact, on which M. Nettement justly insists, 
that the English ministers believed and said that measures of great 
severity were required in order to secure the restored throne. 

In this circumstance the author rightly discovers the justifica- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington’s refusal to intercede for Ney. The 
history of the marshal’s trial and death has never been so well or so 
fairly told as in this book. M. Nettement relates that, when he was 
taken to the place of execution, he insisted that the priest who was 
with him should get into the carriage first: “I have heard contem- 
poraries tell that, at the sound of this friendly altercation, the coach- 
man looked round; at the sight of the marshal he became frightfully 
pale, and fell without consciousness from his seat. It was an old 
soldier of the marshal’s who had recognised him” (p. 421). By an 
oversight, we are told in one place (p. 172), that Ney was arrested 
on the 3d of August at the Chateau de Bussiéres, and in another 
that he was taken at the Chateau de Bessonies on the 5th (p. 354). 
In describing the passions of the Royalists during the period which 
has been called La Terreur Blanche, our author betr: ays a partisan 
spirit. Instead of admitting the inhuman ferocity which prevailed 
in the aristocratic society of Paris, and which condemned as a crime 
the share taken by the daughter of Lavalette in effecting the escape 
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of her father, he insinuates that exaggerations of this kind were the 
artifices of calculating adversaries, in order to render the Royalists 
odious (p. 449). Accordingly, he avoids mentioning even the most 
authentic instances of this passion for revenge. Perhaps the most 
striking omission is in the trial of General Travot (p. 602). He 
was tried before a court-martial, presided over by General Canuel, 
who had served against him in the West during the Hundred Days. 
Travot had distinguished himself in the old war of La Vendée. It 
was he who took Charette, and the clemency and humanity he had 
displayed had done much to pacify the country. The advocate who 
accused him cited this very quality as a crime, and prejudiced the 
court against him by recalling the mercy he had shown of old to the 
defeated Royalists. M. Nettement says nothing of this, and even 
tries to produce an impression faveurable to the court by relating 
how Travot, although condemned to death, only suffered two years’ 
imprisonment. 

The history of the fate of another Bonapartist general, well known 
as a glorious tradition in the family concerned in it, is told for the 
first time from private documents, and is the gem of the volume. 
At the fall of Napoleon, a large body of imperial troops were quar- 
tered in the royalist town of Montbrison in Auvergne; and conflicts 
would have broken out between the enraged soldiery and the in- 
habitants but for the influence which was speedily obtained by a 
royalist noblemen of the place, the Viscount de Meaux. When the 
difticulties of the situation seemed about to overwhelm him, the 
General Mouton-Duvernet arrived, pacified the town, and induced 
the troops to adopt the Bourbon colours. Whilst he was doing 
these services to the new government, he was involved in the same 
proscription in which Ney afterwards perished. Once more he 
brought the angry troops to obedience, and then concealed himselt 
in the house of M. de Meaux, whose royalism disarmed suspicion. 
Meantime the royalist commander of the district was lodged in the 
same house in which the proscribed Bonapartist was hidden. During 
his seclusion, in the presence of constant danger, and under the in- 
fluence of the Christian family with whom he lived, the veteran of 
the Empire returned to his religion, and was reconciled to the Church 
he had long forgotten. One day his relations said to a person who 
asked after him, that he had disappeared so completely that it seemed 
as if he had never lett the house of M. de Meaux, in which he was 
lodged before the decree appeared. The person to whom this was 
suid was a spy, and he guessed the truth at once. The house in 
which Duvernet was concealed was searched in vain. The cook was 
carried off to prison at Lyons, in the hope that by ill-treatment she 
might be induced to betray the secret. She resisted firmly; but 
Duvernet could not bear that others should suffer for him, and he 
surrendered, in spite of the entreaties of Madame de Meaux, whose 
husband was at Paris. ‘The efforts of the Viscount de Meaux to 
save him failed, and Mouton-Duvernet was shot in July 1816. 
Many years later the royalist who had protected him, having lost 
his wite, went to end his days as a Trappist at Aiguebelle. Here, 
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towards the close of his life, the abbot commanded him to write down 
the episode of the arrest and death of his friend; but the old royalist 
required of his children that the manuscript should never be shown 
to any one who would use it against the government of the Restora- 
tion. Thus it remained unknown until ‘the erandson of the writer 
gave it to M. Nettement. 


68. Among the four great critics of modern France, it is hard 
to deny the palm of versatility and cultivation to M. Sainte-Beuve, 
Villemain is a better historian, and understands more thoroughly the 
action of events on literature; Saint-Mare Girardin, weak as a poli- 
tical historian, has produced, especially in his analy sis of Rousseau, 
niasterpieces of literary psy chology; Vinet, the most impartial and 
sympathetic of critics, judges books like a great philosopher, and 
stands on a far higher level than the other three. M. Sainte-Beuve 
has not only shown himself familiar with ev ery school of modern 
literature, but has proved, in Volupté, and in his history of Port 
Royal, that he is capable of grappling with the most vast and difii- 
cult problems; whilst the first volume of his lectures on Chateau- 
briand traces with a marvellous dexterity all the currents of thought 
and taste which spring from the French Revolution. The fifteen 
volumes of his Causeries, and the Portraits Littéraires that preceded 
them, afforded no opportunity for the display of these higher facul- 
ties. They are individual in treatment, and excessively popular and 
ephemeral, though rarely superficial. The Nouveaux Lundis begin 
less auspiciously. ‘There are still the same literary resources, the 
same catholicity of taste, the same rich variety and precision of 
expression. But the author writes as the mouthpiece and apologist 
of the empire. Bitterness has taken the place of the mingled 
seriousness and cheerfulness that used to charm readers of every 
class ; instead of elevating taste into a moral idea, like his great 
Swiss rival, he deliberately renounces principle, and degrades his 
splendid faculties to a labour of frivolous and partial criticism. 
M.de Rémusat said one day, “I have such a weakness for talent, 
that I could not refuse to vote for that devil of a Veuillot, if he 
became a candidate.” “ There,” says our author, “is the true litie- 
rateur, with an open mind, as I wish to be” (p. 48). He says ot 
M. Prévost-Paradol, one of the youngest and most accomplished, 
but by no means the deepest or most serious, Parisian writers, “ I 
am afraid of finding myself in presence, not of a re: al politician, but 
of a believer. His politics ul faith is too strong for me; mine has 
not resisted the shocks of experience” (p. 153). In another, passage 
(p. 00) there is a defence of infidelity. In this frame of mind, the 
severity of M. Guizot, and the deep religious feeling of M: adame 
Swetchine, are rudely treated by the prince of critics. 

A certain fellowship in the absence of veneration, and in the 
beauty of style surviving the oblivion of graver laws, renders him 
more just towards M. Veuillot. ‘“ We must not forget, in judging 
him, the circumstance, that he did not suck in Christianity by de- 
grees, at different times, and from his early years. A violent neo- 
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phyte and intrepid catechumen, he embraced Christianity and all 
the Rom 1an religions at once, witbicieds the least preservativ e or cor- 
rective” (p. 47). And alluding to a particular passage of this most 
eloquent of the French journalists, he says : “I know not, in truth, 
any nobler prose, or any of which the press should be more proud” 
(P. 74). There is truth in his hostile judgment on Guizot : “Of 
the qualities essential to a ruler, one—fecundity of ideas—was 
wan iting. He only knew how to resist with a magnificent obstinacy, 
without varying his means, Without finding resources or expedients. 
He possessed i in the highest degree the power of speech ; - he had not 
a general appreciation of general ideas and publ ic passions, or at 
least he only partially understood ideas, and passions only to contra- 
dict them and to combat them to death” (p. 106). We must add 
Shakespeare to Gothe in the following excellent passage : “ Gothe is 
the only poet who possessed a poetic “faculty i in support of each one 
of his critical appreciations, and who could say of every thing that 


he judged, of every kind, ‘I could make a perfect specimen of it, if 


1 chose.” When one has but a single circumscribed and special 
talent, the best thing to do when one becomes a critic is to forget 
this talent, to put it simply away in one’s pocket, and to say to oneself 
that nature is greater and more various than she proved in creating 
us. Incomplete artists as we are, let us have at least an intelligence 
wider than our talent and our achievements” (p.8). There is a “good 
story of Rouget de Lisle, who, after one bright inspiration, fell into 
embarrassment and awkwardness. In 1815, at a moment of great 
excitement, some friends asked him as he came in, what he had seen. 
“Things look badly, ” he said; “they are singing the Marsei/aise” 

(p. 180). Here is an excellent sketch of Benjamin Constant by 
Béranger, whom, it was said, he meant to visit in prison : “Yes, I 
am sure ‘he will come; he neglects no opportunity of becoming 
popular. I said to myself on Sunday, when every body surrounded 
me, that he must have thought : c I should like to have written 

songs, and be condemmed in “this manner.’ There is no triumph 
that does not make him envious; it supplies him with sensations. 
os . He is so much exhausted, that he borrows from others the 
emotions he no longer finds in himself. His passions are all arti- 


ficial” (p. 433). 


69. The historical and statistical account of Paraguay, by a former 
under-secret: ary of state, Colonel du Graty, breathes that spirit of 
animosity against England which has become almost universal in 
South America. “The haughty and exclusive policy of Great Britain 
ought to show to the American nations that it is time to unite, in 
order to put an end to that mode of proceeding towards them which 
consists in treating them like barbarians” (p. 100). Paraguay is 
fortunate , compared to other states of the continent, in the absence of 
a slave population, in the humanising influence of the Jesuit missions 
on the Indian tribes, and even in the dictatorship of Dr, Francia. 
The Spaniards began the work of emancipation ; no Negro can be 
born to slavery ; and there is no slave-trade. ‘The whites “exceed the 
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men of colour in the proportion of five to one (p. 202). The missions, 
which were commenced in 1610, were suppressed in 1768 by ee 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions. Their place 
was taken by other priests, who, however, were deprived of the civil 
administration in the obi cueiiels which ‘ie society had governed, 

‘They had not only founded about thirty villages, but had accom- 
plished great works that still exist, or that are proved 1 by the ruins 
of fine buildings, which were destroy ed after their expulsion” (p. 56), 
The Indians soon abandoned the missions, and their number fell be- 
tween 1767 and 1801 from 144,037 to 45,639. The character of the 
people differs from that of the other Spanish Americans by an ex- 
treme reserve, the result of the long oppression suffered under Francia 
(p. 264) ; but his successor, Lopez, has been able to remodel the life 
and institutions of the country without falling into the troubles and 
disorders through which the other colonies have passed to order 
and freedom. The work of Colonel du Graty gives a very favour- 
able idea of his administration, and of the vast resources of the 
country. 


70. M. Calvo, the chargé d'affaires from Paraguay to Paris and 
London, and author of the Spanish translation of Wheaton’s Zistory 
of the Law of Nations, has completed a collection of the diplomatic 
papers of the South-American States, which will be as important for 
their history as the work of Dumont for that of modern Europe. 
The documents are given in the original, with historical introductions 
in Spanish; and the whole is preceded by a political essay, written 
in French, on the state of the South-American continent. It 1s 
evident from this important paper that the Mexican war and the Bra- 
zilian quarrel are but symptoms of a strong and general inclination 
of Latin America towards imperial France. The work is dedicated 
to Napoleon IIL, “the European sovereign who has best appreciated 
all the importance” of that region ; and the Emperor “ accepts with 
pleasure the dedication of a work truly interesting at the present 
moment.” The recent progress, marvellous indeed, of South-Ameri- 
can trade is attributed to his far-sighted policy, inasmuch as “ he has 
understood better than his predecessors the advantage which I rance 
might obtain by forming closer politics u and commercial relations 
with the republics of Spanish America” (p. xv.) The author de- 
clares that his people are drawn towards France by a multitude of 
moral links,—* religion, instincts, aptitude, and the analogy of origin 
and language ;” and that French is nowhere more generally spoken 
than among them. But “while the government of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. acquires the sympathies of the Latin populations 
throughout the continent of South America, by the concihatory, 
loy: il, and generous policy it has developed of late years towards that 
comparativ ‘ely feeble people, the government of Great Britain adopts 
a policy diametrically op posite, which is oppressive and intolerable. 

The spirit which M. Calvo’s work manifests is that of the national 
unity of the South-American States. He desires that they should 
form one great confederation, presenting to the world a united front, 
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and connected by a commercial league more liberal than the Zoll- 
verein. Their population is now above 32,000,000, and their area 
equal to nearly forty times that of France. Their prospects are 
less gloomy than they appeared for many years to European ob- 
servers, for of late a great change has come to their fortunes, which 
is amply established by our author. The amount of their import 
and export trade in 1860 exceeded 80,000,0002, or three times 
that of Spain. Their trade with England alone amounted to 
25,000,0002., whilst our trade with Spain was only 5,000,000J. 
With France their trade was in 1860 nearly equal to that with 
Great Britain, but it increased more rapidly, and employed 1027 
French ships. M. Calvo even expects that the States of South Ame- 
rica will, sooner or later, absorb the whole trade of the world, con- 
sidering their progress in spite of intestine troubles. These troubles 
he does not, however, look upon with unmixed regret. Without them 
the advance of civilisation might have been yet longer retarded ; and 
they were more necessary for the civil and intellectual emancipation 
of the people than the Revolution of 1789 in France (p. xxii). In 
these young and growing countries they were less hurtful than they 
would have been in Europe, and the vitality of society enables the 
people to derive from the worst agitation an impulse to further pro- 
cress (p. iv.). As it is, they have done more for railways, tele- 
graphs, and the physical conditions of civilisation than the mother- 
country whose yoke they threw off. In pointing out the superiority 
of Chili and Paraguay to the other republics, M. Calvo attributes 
the peace and prosperity of Brazil to the stability imparted by mon- 
archy, and to the wholesome fear inspired by the immense majority 
of the African population (p. xxviii.). 


71. In Mr. Bonamy Price’s lecture on the Venetian Quadrilateral 
the political point of view prevails over the purely military. The 
argument goes to show, from a description of the position, that the 
possession of the great Italian fortresses is essential to the existence 
of the Austrian monarchy; and the lecturer, though he explains very 
accurately the nature of the ground and the strategic relations of the 
rivers and mountains, scarcely even touches on the peculiar character 
of the system of fortification. Whilst Peschiera and Mantua are 
frontier fortresses, and therefore constructed for a prolonged defence, 
Verona, on the second line, being protected by the others, is a model- 
fortress of that open description which is suited not to a garrison, 
but to an army, and gives every facility for the defenders to adopt 
the offensive. This is the great engineering merit of the works of 
the Quadrilateral, while it is tolerably certain that the weakest point 
is the defence of the lagoons of Venice. Mr. Price treats with right- 
ful scorn “the sonorous principles of nationalities and geographical 
limits,” which were the pretext for the conquest of Lombardy; but 
he does not pursue the enquiry into the legitimacy of the Austrian 
claim to Milan, For the military argument which he forcibly urges 
applies only to the possession of that part of Italy which still remains 
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to Austria. No great passes open the Tyrolese Alps west of the Lake 
of Garda. The line of the Adige is the great defence of Austria; and 
the Adige is commanded by the plateau on its right bank, and can 
only be held with that of the Mincio. The strategic importance of 
that outer line was proved long before the Quadrilateral existed, in 
the campaigns of Eugene. Its value is as great for Germany as for 
Austria, A great military authority, the Prussian statesman Rado- 
Witz, who was one of the most determined adversaries of Austria, ex- 
plained, in the Frankfort parliament, the consequences to be appre- 
hended from the loss of Verona: “ Our expensive system of defence 
on the Upper Rhine would be useless ; the positions in the Black 
Forest, the strong fortress of Ulm and the Upper Danube would be 
turned. The conflict would begin in the plains of Carinthia and 
Bavaria instead of the Upper Rhine. One-third of the German em- 
pire would be lost without firing a shot, simply by the strategic dis- 
position of the two parties. . . . If Germany is to be safe at a point 
which has been menaced for centuries, the territory of Venice and 
the country as far as the Mincio must not fall into the hands of 
strangers.” Mr. Price might have cited in favour of Austria the 
saying of Montalembert : “ Un état sans forteresses est dans la né- 
cessité d’étre toujours vainqueur.” He says with perfect truth that 
“the Quadrilateral is perhaps the most magnificent economy in Eu- 
rope ; for it makes every soldier do the work of three.” And he 
concludes with a passage which is the deepest in his lecture, show- 
ing that the necessity of the Austrian occupation of Venetia has 
increased in consequence of the expansion and aggressiveness of a 
united Italy. 


72, The Northern view of the American question is put forward 
with great ability and quite remarkable fairness by Mr. Dicey in 
his Stix Months in the Federal States. Politically, the “ case of the 
North” rests, he tells us, on three grounds,—the absence of any 
grievance of suflicient importance to justify secession, the present 
loss and inconvenience which would result from a partition of the 
United States, and the future danger of still further subdivisions. 
As to the first of these, it is no doubt true that the Southern States 
went out of the Union as a matter rather of sentiment than of 
policy. Whatever dangers they might have had to fear from the rise 
of the Republican party to power belonged to a still distant future; 
and under the threat of secession the Federal Government would 
willingly have given every possible security against their occurrence. 
At no time, from the election of Mr. Lincoln to the present mo- 
ment, has it been possible to doubt that in order to keep the South 
in the Union, or to induce it to return to it, the North would have 
guaranteed slavery in the Slave States, and even have left it an 
open question in the free territories. Still all that this necessarily 
amounts to is, that at the moment of secession the North had the 
best claim on our sympathies. But to hold that the South judged 
wrongly is one thing; to hold that the North had any right to torce it 
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into judging differently is another. The presumption against seces- 
sion is rebutted by the stronger presumption against coercion. To 
prove t that A is justified in compelling B to undo what he has done, 
it is not enough to establish that B was originally wrong in doing 
it. “The other two arguments resolve themselves into questions of 
interest. If the maintenance of the Union is really essential to the 
national existence of the Northern States, they have a good right to 
fight for it. Self-preservation is the first instinct of communities as 
well as of individuals. But it is hard to see that the Northern 
States, with a population of twenty millions and an aggregate area 
nearly three times that of Austria, Prussia, France, and Italy, taken 
together, cannot exist as an independent nation without the addition 
of the Confederate States. Ifit is not a question of existence, but 
simply of aggrandisement, we can see no reason for subjugating the 
South, which would not equally justify France in extending her 

boundary to the Rhine, or Spain in annexing Portugal. It w ‘ill be 
seen that Mr. Dicey leav es the constitutional aspect of the question 
out of sight altogether. In his eyes, the secession of the South is 
simply a rebellion, to be judged as any other rebellion. Indeed, in 
more than one place he draws a parallel between it and the Indian 
mutiny, not of course as to the manner in which the contest has 
been carried on, but with respect to the allowances which English- 
men ought to make for the excesses of those who are engaged in 
suppressing it. It never seems to occur to him that the fact of the 
seceding States being sovereign communities, united with the re- 
maining States of the Union by a special compact, but owing them 
no allegiance, and holding a position of perfect equality with them, 
makes any difference between the two cases. And yet, w here there 

1s NO common superior, with whom but with the parties to a con- 
tract can it rest to determine whether that contract shall be put an 
end to? It is no answer to this question to say that the interpretation 
of the Federal compact is delegated by the terms of the Constitution 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court is the minister of the 
several communities, appointed to arbitrate between them in certain 
given cases. ‘This was the position successfully, as we think, de- 
fended by Mr. Webster against Mr. Calhoun. But when the latter 
asserted on behalf of the legislature of an objecting State the right to 
nullify an act of the Federal legislature on the ground of illegality, he 
ignored the machinery prov ided by the Constitution for the settle- 

ment of questions of interpretation. Here we have a question, not 
of interpretation, not whether a contract is broken in this or that 
particular, but whether it continues any longer to answer its objects. 
No mere agent of the par ties, no mere arbitrator chosen to decide a 
particular class of questions arising under the contract, can be com- 
petent to determine this more general and fundamental issue. That 
must be the work either of a common superior to whom both sides 
owe allegiance, or where, as in this instance, no such common supe- 

tlor exists, of the contracting parties themselves. It is only fair, 
however, to Mr. Dicey, to say that he fully recognises the excep- 
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tional character of the United States Government. The most eager 
advocate of State rights could not wish for a more telling enumera- 
tion of the reserved powers than is to be found in his chapter on 
‘State Constitutions.” “ Absolute powers on all questions of life 
and death,— law-making, taxation, regulation of religion, social 
relations, and political institutions,— are conceded to it within 
its own limits. . . . If New York chose to restrict the qualifica- 
tion of an elector to persons possessed of a million dollars, and 
to reduce the government to an oligarchy ; if Massachusetts de- 
clared marriage void and illegal; if Louisiana confined the fran- 
chise to Roman Catholics; or if Wisconsin passed an agrarian 
law,—the Federal Government would have neither the right nor 
the power to interfere.” And yet it does not appear to strike him, 
that where the individual States have preserved such vast and 
undefined elements of their original sovereignty, the determination 
of one or more to put an end to the Union between them cannot, 
morally or constitutionally, be compared to the case of an ordinary 
insurrection. 

The reason of this seeming inconsistency is to be found in the 
character imparted to the contest by the element of slavery. Apart 
from this, no doubt, Mr. Dicey would be quite willing to admit the 
constitutional right of secession. Indeed, he goes much further than 
this, and professes himself ready, under ordinary circumstances, to 
acknowledge the simple right of revolution even without any cause 
whatever. ‘Ido not like you, Dr. Fell, may be a very good argu- 
ment for a schoolboy; but when a nation can give no better reason 
why for a revolution, I confess that my sympathies are with the 
established government. . . Still, to my mind, the right of every 
every nation, wisely or unwisely, to choose its own government is so 
import: int a principle, that I should admit its application to the case 
ot the South, if it were not for the question of slavery.” He is con- 
vinced that the suecess of the North implies the emancipation of the 
Negro, and this fact settles at once on which side his sympathies 
and those of Englishmen generally ought to he. Now, assuming the 
truth of this conviction, and setting aside altogether such questions 
as whether the Northern States have any better right to undertake 
an anti-slavery crusade in Georgia or Louisiana than in Cuba or 
Brazil, we deny the soundness of this view. Underneath and beyond 
the slavery question there lies, as Mr. Dicey very clearly points out, 
the Negro question. When you have set your slave free, what are 
you to do with him? In all the three possible solutions of this pro- 
blem Mr. Dicey sees equal and almost insuperable difficulties. In- 
stincts of race are too powerful to admit of amalgamation. “ A black 
brother can be tolerated, but a black brother-in-law is an idea not 
pleasant to the Anglo-Saxon mind.” And besides this, the physical 
powers of the mixed race is said by the best American physiologists 
to be inferior to that of either the pure white or the pure black. It 
becomes feebler with each successive intermixture, and, “as a rule, 
dies out with scrofulous diseases.’ As to colonisation, it is Impos- 
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sible to transport four millions of people who are strongly attached 
to their homes. If they remain in the South as a free population 
side by side with white labourers, they will gradually be driven 
from the field. The Negro dislikes work; the Anglo-Saxon loves it. 
What chance will the one have by the side of the other? Mr. Dicey 
falls back, therefore, in despair on the abolitionist solution—settle 
the slavery question, and leave the Negro question to Providence; in 
other words, set the slaves free, and then let them shift for themsclves. 
But grave responsibilities are not to be thus evaded. The race which 
has grown and multiplied in the United States, and formed one of the 
chief instruments of their industrial greatness, deserves a better fate 
at their hands than to be set free only that it may ‘ slowly die out, by 
a diminution of their prolific powers, and disappear with more or less 
of suffering.’ ‘The case of the Negro is not parallel with that of the 
Indian. ‘There is no apparently irreversible law against his living 
side by side with the white man. The numbers of the race have 
increased under all the hardships of slavery; and it is merely an 
ingenious cruelty to say, We will wash our hands of the whole sub- 
ject—we will set them free at once, without any preparation or train- 
ing, and trust to the inevitable law to get them out of our way as 
quickly as possible. It is the duty of the Americans to legislate for 
the real welfare of the Negro, not simply for the relief of their own 
eccentric consciences. For good or for evil, the fate of the slave 
must rest with the free inhabitants of the Slave States. The share 
the Free States may once have had in the responsibility of slavery 
has been removed, in a great measure, by the secession of the South; 
and they had better be content with working out the problem of 
emancipation for themselves on the smaller scale and under the less 
dithicult conditions which it presents in the Border States. ‘ The 
recent poe of the Abolitionists,? says Mr. Dicey, “is explained 
better by a saying of Wendell Phillips than by any elaborate ex- 
planation. Some one asked him how he, who had been proclaiming 
tor ene ‘that the Union was the fruit of slavery and the devil,’ 
could be now an ardent advocate of this very Union, His answer 
was ‘Yes; but I never expected then that slavery and the devil 
would secede from the Union.” We suspect that when once the 
devil has “ nara whether from an individual or a community, 
the wisest policy is to let him go. To force him back in the hope 
of converting him is at once quixotic and imprudent. 

But although we dissent entirely from Mr. Dicey’s conclusions, 
we must not omit to notice the admirable frankness with which he 
states all the facts he comes across, whether they make for or 
against his argument. If he fails to convince us, it is from no want 
of ability, candour, or moderation: it is from the inherent weakuess 
of the cause he has undertaken to defend. 

73. The enthusiasm of all classes in the Confederate States on 
behalf of the war is confirmed by testimony, the more valuable be- 
cause unwilling, in Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army. The writer 
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warns the Federals that until they display an earnestness in some 
degree approaching that of their adversaries, they have little chance 
of subduing them. Every sacrifice that is asked of the people of the 
Southern States is at once made. In the Mississippi Valley, when 
General Beauregard wanted gun-metal, every church, court-house, 
factory, public institution, and plantation, gave up its bell; and fire- 
Irons, candlesticks, gas-fittings, and door-knobs were sent to the 
foundries in wagon-loads, The women of Alabama contributed 
200,000 dols. to build a gun-boat for the Alabama River; and 
thr oughout the Confederacy they have given vast quantities of jewel- 
lery to be sold for similar purposes. Of Union feeling Mr. Stevenson 
saw no traces. In fact, the opposition to secession, which did un- 
doubtedly exist in the South before the war, never went beyond a 
desire that the State-vote should be given in favour of staying in the 
Union ; and this was perfectly compatible with a fall determination 
to abide by the State decision, on whatever side it should be given. 
Nor is it only by the sacrifices actually made that the value of this 
entire sympathy between the Government and the people is to be 
measured. It secures to the troops the earliest and most trustworthy 
information of the enemy’s movements, and invests them, in whatever 
part of the country they may find themselves, with all the advantages 
of special local knowledge. Even the Negroes are more willing, 
according to Mr. Stevenson, to give intelligence to the Southerners 
than to the F ederals ; and it is of much more use to the former than 
to the latter when it is given. They are much better able, from long 
experience, to test its correctness—a point of no small importance in 
dealing with an inferior race. Ignorance how far the slaves’ habits 
of observation and desire to tell the truth may be trusted must 
often prevent the Federal officers from availing themselves of really 
useful information when it comes to them through this channel. 


74, So much of the aspect of society as could be seen bya 
passing traveller during a street saunter, or from the windows of a 
railway-carriage, is very well given in Two Months in the Confede- 
rate States. The writer sailed from New York to New Orleans 
in October 1862, passed the Confederate lines to Jackson in Missis- 
sippi, and thence went across Alabama and Georgia to Charleston, and 
through the Carolinas to Richmond. Of the physical comfort of his 
tour he does not speak very highly. Before the war the whole 
rolling stock of the Southern railways came from the North. The 
old cars are therefore greatly out of repair; the new ones it has been 
necessary to make are of the plainest possible character. There 1s 
not much inducement to unnecessary journeys, when they have to 
be made in filthy carriages with broken seats, unglazed windows, 
and doors which cannot be shut. Nor is the traveller soon at the 
end of his troubles. The speed of the trains has been reduced to 
ten miles an hour, at which ~~ it is believed that the existing rails 
will last till the end of 1864. By that time the companies expect to 
be able to relay the great military routes with the new rails in 
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stock, those to be manufactured in the South, and those taken up from 
the less important lines. So far, however, as civilians are concerned, 
the less inducement the better, since as it is there are not means 
of transport enough for the troops and the sick and wounded. This 
is one cause at least of the scarcity which prevails in many parts of the 
Southern States. Every where throughout his journey the English 
merchant saw immense tracts of ungathered Indian corn which there 
was no way of conveying to a market. Salt is the article of food of 
which there is most need, as without this the people cannot cure 
their hogs. They have no taste for fresh meat; and they look for- 
ward with great dread to a time when, if they cannot get salt, they 
must take to eating beef and mutton. Of course the value of all 
kinds of foreign supplies has immensely risen, though notwithstanding 
the blockade enough still come in to furnish almost daily sales by 
auction in the sea-port towns. All the old stocks had been sold by 
their owners at an enormous profit, and the money realised invested 
again, chiefly in cotton, which had been bought for about 3d. per 
Ib., and left stored in small quantities, and in places remote from any 
river or railway. In spite of the rise of prices, the English merchant 
found that all goods which had run the blockade were first offered to 
the Government, apparently without any compulsion, at the regula- 
tion price of the week, though this was sometimes only half what 
might have been obtained in the sale-room. From this cause, as well 
as from the absence of contractors, and the unwil!ingness of the troops 
to draw their pay as long as they can avoid it, he reckons the cost of 
the war to the Confederates at only a fourth of what it is to the 
Federals. 

There is plenty of confirmation to be found in this work of the 
enthusiasm every where displayed in support of the war, and the 
utter absence of any Union sentiment in the South. Even the con- 
scription does not excite ill-will. Men enough are left in every district 
to carry on its necessary business; and for the rest every man knows 
that he must consider himself as under arms, but that he will not be 
sent for unless he is really wanted. The author was at Richmond 
when the news arrived of the Democratic victories in the November 
elections; and he was surprised to find no importance attached to 
them. ‘The Democrats were hated even more than the Republicans. 
The feeling towards England was hardly so bitter as he expected, 
and, with rather a curious distortion of facts, it was believed that 
in England the people were on the side of the Confederates, and the 
aristocratic and mercantile classes against them. 


75. Sir Peter Braila, formerly a professor at the Ionian Uni- 
versity, and now a member of the government of the Seven Islands, 
who published in 1851 “ An Examination of First Ideas and Prin- 
ciples” (wept Tpwrwr iceGy Kat apxov Cokijeoy), has followed up that 
manual by a purely metaphysical and psychological treatise, which 
is strictly a development and continuation of his earlier work. The 
Subject is divided into two books, /3/3\ta ; each of these into parts, 
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peon ; Sections, ruyuara; and chapters, ceddadara ; as well as sub- 
divided into minor sections, which, for the convenience of refer- 
ence are numbered continuously throughout. Book the first, On 
the “theory of intelligence,” treats of “ “first ideas” (zparat evvouar), 
“perception by touch” (ag), and the other senses, which certain of 
the ancient Greeks held to constitute collectively ataOnore and 
éxiorijy, te. accurate knowledge gained through sensation. The 
author proceeds to discuss “language,” “reflection,” “association 
of ideas,” “ memory,” “imagination,” “habit,” “conversation ;” and 
he has a section on those peculiarities of the human mind which 
seem withdrawn from our direct control, but are connected with 
imagination, dreaming and conscious existence in sleep. All these 
themes are separately treated of in short chapters and sections, pre- 
cisely after the manner of Aristotle’s Ethics; and though the sub- 
ject is not favourable to a very lucid style, and modern Greek is 
hardly so familiar to educated English readers as the ancient dia- 
lect, the writer’s views will be found to be expressed, on the whole, 
with such clearness, that they may be followed with but little 
trouble by any one tolerably familiar with Aristotle. ‘The second 
part, on “ logical reasoning,” doy), contains disquisitions on 
“truth,” the “authority of conscience,” “apprehension” (cv7iAn ic), 
the “influence of language,” “certainty, doubt, and probability,” 
“faith and scepticism.” These subjects are treated much as Locke 
Paley discusses them, always with reference to intuition, and 
not merely to educational habits. The second section discusses the 
“causes of error,” and the finding of truth objectively in relation 
to man, to the material universe, and to God. Here the author 
compares the inductive reasoning of Newton with the Baconian 
doctrines of causes and effects, and takes a somewhat disparaging 
view of the latter. The third section is on “ demonstration,” 
diroceckTex), and is treated in great measure geometrically, with the 
aid of diagrams. Section three is on “the beautiful,” as illustrated 
by the arts. Book the second is entitled a@yafoXoyia, and has 
considerable resemblance to Aristotle’s Politics. “As logic,” says 
the author, p. 215, “has for its object truth, and the consideration 
of what is beautiful (kaXodoy/a) has the ro cadodv, so the consider- 
ation of what is good (¢.¢. publicly or privately beneficial) has the 
70 ayabdv. And since it is this to which the definition of wodcc, 
human action, pertains, it follows that the question of good com- 
pletes the second section of philosophical science, just as the two 
preceding complete the first, which has regard to intelligence.” 
This book contains disquisitions on the “motives of human action,” 
“the nature of spirit,” “the passions,” “duty to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and to God,” “virtue and happiness.” The latter part 
of the work is chiefly engaged with the discussion of justice in its 
private and public relations, and with a very remarkable sketch of 
a philosophy of history. 
It appears to us, on rather a cursory examination, that there 1s 
much originality in this treatise, and that both the arrangement of 
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subjects and the manner in which they are regarded as depending 
on each other in regular sequence is in a gr eat measure new. The 
author takes a very modest view of his own performance. He says 
it is of necessity a mere compendium, which is curtailed of many 
accessories he would gladly have introduced. “ Philosophy,” he 
remarks (Preface, p. 6), “is preéminently the offspring of ages and 
the reflection of the divinest spirits that have become known to us 
in history. And since it was in ancient Hellas that it received its 
noblest and sublimest exposition, it is the more needful that a modern 
Greek who treats of the same subject should have a due sense of 
humility. We shall think ourselves fortunate, if the school to whicl: 
we belong shall consider this little work not unworthy of its atten- 
tion and its favourable judgment. We offer it as a slight return for 
our own acquired knowledge (we evredec Cicaxrpor), to show our 
profound affection ; and we hope our beloved country will receive 
it ina kindly spirit, as a proof of our entire devotion, and as con- 
veying a fervent prayer that intellectual greatness in philosophical 
studies may revive among us,—that brightest and purest ray of 
our ancestral glory.” 


76. Dr. Haughton’s new theory of muscular action is an ex- 
tremely ingenious extension of an observation of Dr. Wollaston. In 
the Croonian Lectur e, read before the Royal Society on the 16th of 


November 1809, that distinguished philosopher called attention to 
the sound, or susurrus, produced by the muscles when in a state of 
contraction. Dr. Haughton has endeavoured to determine the mu- 
sical value of this sound, and thus determine the rate of muscular 
contraction. Aided by some friends, he concludes that it is CCC or 
DDD, that is, two octaves below bass C and D, which would give 
for DDD thirty- ‘1x vibrations per second. By means of this deter- 
mination of the limits of muscular contraction, he next attempted 
to find the quantity of work stored up in muscle ; this he found, 
approximately of course, for one pound-weight of the central por- 
tion of the deltoid menile and the supra-spinatus muscle of the 
arm, to be 1°56 ton lifted one foot. His calculation of the work done 
ina day by the human heart is 124°6 foot tons, or that weight lifted 
one foot, his total mean labouring force of a man being 3402 foot 
tons, He throws out a suggestion : that the tinnitus aurium, or sing- 
ing in the ears, is a sion of “the rate at which nervous action takes 
place i in the brain. On one oceasion he estimated the musical value 
of the tinnitus in his own ear to be the octave above treble C, that is 
five octaves above the susurrus, and therefore corresponding to a rate 
of vibration thirty-two times faster than that of the muscle, or 1024 
times in the second. 

These observations, as the first direct attempt to measure the 
amount of force engaged in vital functions, are of the highest interest. 
They are in perfect harmony with the notion of Liebig, that with 
every motion of the muscles, every act of volition, a portion of the 
muscles and cerebral and nervous matter is dec omposed > SO that the 
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accurate determination of the vital force of muscle would throw light 
upon the force engaged in organic chemical compounds, There is 
also a direct relation between these speculations and the results ob- 
tained some years ago by Mr. Sullivan; by vibrating for a consider- 
able time certain unstable compounds, especially those containing 
chlorine substituted for hydrogen, they were decomposed. We re- 
commend this little book of Dr. Haughton to the serious attention of 
physiologists. 


77. The object of Professor Ansted’s Rede Lecture is “to point 
out some of the mutual relations that exist between various de- 
partments of science, but especially the manner in which all natural 
sciences relate to geology, and geolegy to all the others.” There 
are few investigations, the author well observes, which are more 
interesting and instructive than those which illustrate the harmony 
that pervades all nature, and show that all the parts are related in 
such a manner as is explicable only on the theory of design. Inge- 
nious as were the speculations of the ancient philosophers who, like 
Heraclitus and Epicurus, excluded such design or zpdvoe, and 
referred every thing to physical necessity, they failed to note the 
perfect correlation by which the whole system is sustained, so that 
every form of matter, organic or inorganic, has its dependence on 
something else. Cicero, however (De Nat. Deor. i. § 9), approaches 
very closely to a perception of this great fact, which must be the 
basis of all scientific reasoning: ‘Omnes autem ejus partes atque 
omnia membra tum facillime noscuntur, quum tots questiones 
scribendo explicantur. Est enim admirabilis quedam continuatio 
seriesque rerum, ut alia ex alia nexa et omnes inter se aptz colliga- 
teeque videantur.’” 

Professor Ansted gives us in this lecture a rapid and compre- 
hensive, but very admirable and interesting réswmé of physical 
science generally, as brought up to the present time. The advance 
of science, in truth, is in these days so rapid, the views it almost 
daily opens before us are so vast, that no ordinary student can keep 
up with it, unless by the assistance of those master-minds who, 
while themselves perfectly conversant with all the discoveries of the 
age, will condescend occasionally to present them in a brief and 
popular form. The author well observes that we are all apt to 
dwell too much on detail, without remembering the true place of 
detail. Great facts may become trifles when considered as subor- 
dinate to the vast operations which have been going on from count- 
less time in the universe ; while, on the other hand, minute results 
may derive great importance simply from their bearing on other 
branches of science. 

The Professor's remarks on the part which water has performed 
in arranging the earth’s crust are extremely interesting, and will 
appear to many, who have speculated largely on the igneous theory, 
to be rather startling. He refers almost every thing to water ; very 
little, and only superficially, to the direct action of fire. The notion 
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held by many, that the earth is a globe of liquid fire, with a solid 
crust only a hundred miles thick,—like an ege held in and by its 
shell,—he rejects, as contrary to the most recent and careful inves- 
tigations. 

Volcanos and earthquakes he regards as never very deep-seated, 
and usually as having their focus or seat of action between five and 
about thirty geographical miles below the surface, which would be 
represented by the very slightest scratch with a needle on the 
surface of the egg-shell. Even granite he refers primarily, if not 
entirely, to the action of water; mineral veins and crystallised 
incrustations, even gems and the most anomalous chemical changes 
and combinations, he thinks more readily explained by the action 
of water than of fire. And, indeed, our common observation 
favours his view. What is a flint, for instance, but silica aggre- 
gated in a state of solution round some organic matter? An agate, 
when polished, bears the most certain evidence of having been 
deposited in successive coats round some nucleus ; why not then 
garnets, diamonds, and other gems? Crystals of quartz, so hard 
that they will readily cut glass, may be found in almost any crevice, 
cavity, or geode; even in the interior of flints. These must have 
been produced by the infiltration of water: then why not also the 
quartz and felspar, much more the peculiarly stratified mica, in 
granite? Pieces of rock-erystal occur (and such were known to 
the ancients, and much prized by them*), which contain drops 
of water within them,—apparently the residue of a fluid from 
which the crystal itself was concreted. That iron was of aqueous 
deposit has long been known even to those who were not pre- 
pared to believe, as Professor Ansted does, that even gold and 
silver contained in the hardest rocks were deposited by water, under 
certain conditions of pressure and heat. As iron appears to be one 
of the principal ingredients in the solar system—meteoric stones 
(so called) being generally of more or less pure iron—and as it 
occurs both in animal and vegetable life, it may some day be found 
that the vast deposits of it on our earth are largely due to the 
decomposition of organic matter. For instance, it may often be 
seen oozing from beds of turf in the form of peroxide, and as such 
it must have been the colouring matter of the red sandstones. 

So far from believing in the liquid interior of the earth, which 
has been deduced from the gradually increasing temperature in deep 
mines, from the phenomena of hot springs, volcanos, the form of 
the earth, and its violently ruptured crust, Professor Ansted cites 
the remarkable conclusion recently arrived at by the most profound 
mathematical investigations, which tend to show that the substance 
of the earth must, on the whole, be more rigid than steel. From 
other calculations it has been inferred that, with a solid crust much 
less than one thousand miles thick, the earth would not preserve 
its figure with the perfect rigidity which it must be assumed, from 
known data, to possess. 


3 See Claudian, Epigr. v!.—xiv. 
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Professor Ansted touches briefly, but well, on the questions of 
the antiquity of man on the earth, and the gradual change and 
succession, through a vast period, of all organic forms. Either by 
this view, or by another and less probable theory of many sudden 
extinctions and new creations, we can alone explain the geological 
fact, that every form of organic life was, in the ancient world, 
totally different from what it is now. ‘Can we admit,” says the 
author, “that the Being who has so arranged the relations of heat 
and cold in this atmosphere, land and water, that each must con- 
stantly interpenetrate the other, and by their mutual action pro- 
duce incessant alteration, without involving injury or destruction ; 
that this Almighty Power has so contrived his noblest work,—the 
infinity of life that for countless ages has peopled the world,—as to 
be fitted only for one brief period, so that when a foreseen and 
prearranged change in the surrounding material conditions has be- 
come sufficiently great, species must be annihilated in order to be 
followed by fresh creations, no better fitted than their predecessors 
for the conditions they are forced to put up with ? It seems to me 
that a need for miraculous interference of this kind would suggest 
weakness and incompleteness in the original design ; and as I am 
notprepared @ priori, and in the face of much evidence to the con- 
trary, to admit such weakness, I cannot entertain the notion.” 


78. In the summer of 1862 the conductors of the journal /’Jtalie, 
published in the French language at Turin, commenced the publica- 
tion of a review of the current scientific literature of Italy, by the 
French geologist, M. de Mortillet. The articles published during 
the latter half of the year 1862 have now been reprinted in a small 
volume at Paris. It is proposed to bring out a similar volume an- 
nually. There is much more activity among scientific men in Italy 
than is generally supposed; but the results of their labours have 
hitherto but slowly, if at all, become known to the scientific world, 
unless when read to the French Institute, or noticed by German 
journalists. The transactions of the learned societies of Italy are 
rarely to be found complete in our public libraries; and we have 
found it much easier to get books from Kasan than from Naples. We 
believe, therefore, that M. de Mortillet will not only confer a benefit 
on the scientific men of the rest of Europe, but will stimulate the 
Italians themselves. Considering the difficulties always attending 
a first attempt, the /?evwe is very well done. 

79-83. Towards the end ofthe first half of the seventeenth century, 
two important events took place in eastern Asia,—+the discovery 0! 
the Ochotzk Sea by the Russians, and the conquest of China by the 
Mandchou race. The same desire to reach the treasures of the 
tropics which inflamed many of the Crusaders, and which, though 1 
may have been only a secondary agent in producing the Crusades 
themselves, was the primary one in the maritime discoveries of the 
fifteenth century, was also that which excited the followers of Jermak, 
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the Cossack conqueror of Siberia, to advance farther and farther 
until they reached the eastern ocean. ‘There they heard of a great 
river flowing to the sea, through a richly-wooded and corn-growing 
country which abounded in furs , rich silk-stuffs, and = tals—ev en, 

it was ‘said, including gold. Similar reports were given by Tungous 
hunters in the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal. The great river in ques- 
tion was the Kern. Mouran or black river, the Sakhalin of the Mand- 
chou, now known as the Amour. The news of this wonderful land 
reached Jenis’ejs'k, and 'Toms’k at the same time, between the local 
covernments of which there existed a conside1 abil rivalry ; but be- 
fore either of them had organised an expedition, the new-named Wo- 
jewoda, or commander, of Jakouts’k, which was at first governed by 
Jenis’ejsk, but was now independent, anticipated his colleagues, and 
in 1648 fitted out an expedition of 132 men, chiefly volunteers, ad- 
venturous fur-hunters who allowed themselv es to be registered as 
Cossacks, and placed it under the command of Poy arkow. The 
expedition, by ascending the Aldan and some of its confluents, and 
crossing the Stanowoj mountains, reached the Amour by sailing down 
the Dsey a to its junction with thatriver. ‘They then sailed dow n the 
great river to its mouth; and from thence, after an absence of three 
years, Poyarkow returned to Jakouts’k. The party carried a single 
half-pound gun, and were apparently ill provided with arms and 
other necessaries. They appear to have suffered dreadfully, fully 
one-third of them having perished from hunger; and for a time they 
were obliged to live on the dead bodies of their comrades or their 
enemies. 

Three years after the return of Poyarkow, a new expedition under 
Khabarov, composed of about half the number of volunteers, started 
by a new way up the Olekma, which by means of the Urkan led 
directly to the upper Amour. Here a fixed settlement was made, 
which was maintained by the continuous influx of fresh adventurers. 
Khabarov, like his predecessor, found the country of the upper Amour 
and lower Dseya occupied by agricultural tribes living in small set- 
tlements or villages, many of which were surrounded by trenches and 
walls, with covered ways to the water. Small towers commanded 
the fields, and within the walls was a kind of citadel. Long before 
the arrival of the Cossacks, the country of the upper Amour had 
apparently been the battle-field of armies, which ravaged the country 
and destroyed its agriculture. Milowanov found in 1681, at Argoun 
(Sakhalin oula Khotun) old fortifications, which he described and of 
which he drew plans. The natives did not in the least remember 
who were the builders of these fortifications, or where the inhabitants 
had gone, although they knew that the deserted fields belonged to the 
Daurians, or Dahurians, who retired from the banks of the river on 
the arrival of the Cossacks. 

The indigenous people submitted to a tribute ofa certain number 
of skins per family annually ; the Chinese, however, determined to 
dislodge the invaders. ‘The posts which the Russians had established 
were attacked, among others the fortified one of Albazin, which was 
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twice besieged, the first time in 1685, when the Russians capitulated 
and were allowed to leave. Two months after the capitulation they 
reoccupied the place ; and in the following summer of 1686 it was 
again besieged. The garrison held out until 1687, when the Chinese 
raised the siege, in consequence of preliminaries for the negotiation of 
a treaty having been entered into. The anxiety of the Chinese to 
dislodge the Russians seems to have arisen altogether from the con- 
duct of the Russians themselves, who plundered the country, and 
murdered the unarmed inhabitants. Khabarov, indeed, in his voyage 
down the Amour acted more like a wild-beast than a man: he 
landed only where he saw villages, wasted the country, murdered the 
inhabitants, and burned their houses. 

At this time the Russians attached more importance to a profit- 
able trade with China than to the conquest of the Amour. Hence it 
was that during the second siege of Albazin they made overtures to 
the Chinese, which were well received, and the negotiations above 
mentioned were entered into. They terminated in the treaty of 
Nertshins’k in 1689, by which the limits of the two empires were 
regulated. ‘The whole of the course of the Amour, from the point 
where that river is formed by the union of its upper two great 
branches, the Chilka and the Argoun, was restored to China, as 
well as the wooded country which extends from the north of the 
river to the mountains; the basin of the Chilka and the left side 
of that of the Argoun,—that is, the territories known as Dauria or 
Dahuria,—remained to Russia. Until within the last few years 
these were the acknowledged boundaries of the two empires. The 
wild country north of the Amour being, however, very little known, 
the limits were badly defined; and consequently the Chinese, in trac- 
ing their frontier, placed it considerably within the line which the 
Russian commissioners intended. Russia has thus for more than two 
centuries been in possession, without knowing it, of a territory about 
one-eighth of the area of France. Tribute of skins arrived every 
year at Irkouts’k, from tribes of whom the Russian officials scarcely 
knew the name, and not at all the home. Although Pallas and other 
Russian travellers had visited Lake Baikal and the Transbaikelian 
steppes, yet no one had ever advanced to the extreme frontiers along 
the confluents of the Amour; so that this region was as little known 
eighteen years ago as at the time of the treaty of Nertshins’k. 

According to the treaty of 1689 the Chinese were to erect marks 
along the frontier, and inscriptions in several languages containing 
the stipulations of the treaty. The Russians believed that the last 
of these marks on the Stanowoj mountains was on the Gorbiza; but 
as there are two rivers to which this name appears to be given,—the 
little Gorbiza, and Gorbiza-bira, or great Gorbiza, or Amadshér,—the 
Russians assumed the boundary to be the small Gorbiza, while the 
Chinese certainly intended it to be the Amadshar. It appears that 1n 
1741 Miiller, to whom we owe almost all our knowledge of the history 
of Northern Asia, was of opinion that the Amadsh4r, and not the small 
Gorbiza, was the boundary; and in the Atlas of Russia, published in 
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1745 by the Russian Academy, this view of Miiller was adopted. 
But nothing was done to rectify the frontier, nor was any further 
notice apparently taken of the matter until 1832, when Col, Lady- 
shins’kij, who was head of the mission in Pekin, journeyed on the 
Amour; and in a despatch to the governor of E. Siberia, which we 
believe has not yet been published, proposed to have the boundary- 
marks and inscriptions sought for. ‘The merit of having established 
the real boundary, and thrown light upon the true geography of the 
Stanowoj mountains, is due to Middendorff. 

Already in 1681 the navigation of the Amour was looked upon 
as a means of reaching India. In 1716 a singular proposition was 
made by two merchants to the Russian Senate, to the effect that, by 
the union of many navigable rivers and lakes, the Russian merchants 
might go from Archangel to the Oriental Ocean, and consequently 
arrive easily and by a short way at Japan and the East Indies. The 
rivers which would be available for this purpose would be the Dwina, 
the Tafta, the Irtish, Oby, Keta, Jennissei, Angara, Baikal Lake, 
Chilka, and the Amour. ‘This is certainly the most remarkable 
river system in the world; and the ideas of the two merchants 
have been in part realised, for a considerable traffic is carried on 
between Europe and Siberia by the Volga and Kama, instead of the 
Dwina and Tafta. 

The great value which the free navigation of such a river as the 
Amour would have for the Russians is so obvious, that it is not sur- 
prising that various authors had drawn attention to the subject, and 
that some attempts were made to get permission from the Chinese, 
as was done, for instance, by the ambassador, Count Golévkin, in 
1806. Col. Ladyshins’kij appears to have even formed a plan for 
the military occupation of the whole district; and certain it is that 
before Middendorff’s discovery the Russian government had come 
to the determination of getting possession of the Amour. The cha- 
racter of North-eastern Asia, the intense cold of winter, the danger 
and distance of the Arctic Seas of Kamtschatka and Ochots’k, and 
the distance of the latter from Irkouts’k, the centre of Siberian com- 
merce, offered almost insuperable obstacles to the development of 
commerce and civilisation, while the possession of the Amour re- 
moved all these difficulties. A great river rising in the very heart 
of the continent opens up a water-way into seas which command the 
commerce of Japan and China. Besides the numerous ports along 
the coast, there is the safe bay between the mainland and the Island 
of Sakhalin or Tarakai, which may be looked upon as part of Japan, 
from which it is only separated by the Strait of La Pérouse. 

The discovery of Middendorff directed the attention of the 
Russian government to the region of the Amour, which at once be- 
came the subject of active study. From 1847 to 1849 a survey was 
taken of the south coast of the sea of Ochots’k, and of the gulf or 
Strait into which the Amour debouches. Encouraged most actively 
by the governor-general of East Siberia, General Mouravjev, afterwards 
Count Mouravjev Amourski, reconnaissances of the river were made, 
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even up to the Chilka, between the years 1849 and 1854. Negotia- 
tions were then set on foot with the Chinese government, which was 
at that time embarrassed by the war with England and France; and 
on the 28th of May 1858 all the country north of the Amour to its 
embouchure was ceded to Russia, together with the whole coast re- 
gion south of the Amour, a little farther south than the parallel of 
42° N., and between the Ussuri, which falls into the Amour, and the 
sea, was ceded to Russia by the treaty of Aigoun (Sakhalin oula Kho- 
tun). The proceedings of the Russians on the Amour seem to have 
been wholly unknown to Europeans; the first account, so far as we 
know, being that of the French missionary priest Venault, who tra. 
velled in Mandchouria in 1850, and sent an account of his journey 
to the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. 

Since the annexation of the Amour country, a considerable scien- 
tific literature on the subject has grown up. Besides the part of the 
great work of Middendorff, now in course of publication, relating 
to the Stanowoj mountains, &c., there is the work of a scientific com- 
mission, now being published by M. Schrenk, well known for his tra- 
vels in the Tundra of the Samoyedes, ‘This commission consisted of 
M. Schrenk himself, M. Maximowicz’s, from the Botanic Garden 
of St. Petersburg, and M. Permikin, the geologist (Leisen wnd For- 
schungen im Amurlande in den Jahren 1854-56). From 1853 to 1856 
they investigated the lower Amour, the Ussuri, and the southern part 
of the island of Sakhalin. It is to these naturalists that we owe the 
first accurate notions on the physical aspects, climate, vegetation, 
and population of the maritime region east of the Ussuri and south of 
the Amour, M. Maack, a distinguished zoologist, accompanied by 
i botanist, M. Gerstfeldt, who had paid special attention to ethno- 
graphy, examined the valley of the Amour itself, from 1855 to 1857, 
with regard to its productions and natural resources; the result of 
their labours appeared in Russian in 1859, with a very beautiful 
atlas. A geological examination of the island of Sakhalin, by Von 
Maydall and Schmidt, was ordered in the year 1860. ‘The results 
of this examination have not, we believe, been yet published; but as 
the centre of the island had not previously been penetrated by any 
European, the geology must present considerable interest in connec- 
tion with that of Japan. 

Before formal possession was taken of the Amourland, the de- 
scription of its scenery, productions, and advantages as a colony, had 
produced a great enthusiasm for emigration thither. It became in 
the minds of many an Eldorado—a wonderful field for trade and the 
cultivation of corn, It was therefore important to obtain an exact 
knowledge of its geographical and physical constitution before 
premature immigration should lead to losses and suffering. The 
Geographical Society of St. Petersburg accordingly determined to 
devote its resources to this object. ‘Towards the end of 1850 the 
society resolved to send a scientific expedition to investigate Kam- 
tschatka, the Aleutian and Kurile islands, and the lands of the Russian 
American Company. Mr. Golubkow and Count Hutten Tschapsky 
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placed a sum of 57,000 silver roubles at the society's disposal for this 
purpose. Very complete instructions were drawn up and printed in 
1852; but no suitable persons having been found at the time, and 
Petropaulowski harbour having been afterwards given up in conse- 
quence of the Anglo-French war, and the probability ot the Amour 
being opened, the regions it was intended to investigate lost much of 
their importance, and the expedition has consequently not been sent. 
It was then proposed to examine the region between Irkouts’k and the 
Jablonoi mountains. ‘The expedition, which at first was to consist 
of several divisions, was reduced to two :—an astronomico-topogra- 
phical one, the direction of which was undertaken in 1853 by Mr. 
Schwartz; and a geological one, which did not come to any thing, as 
the persons to whom it was committed proposed conditions which the 
(reographical Society could not accede to. Mr. Schwartz, with the, 
help of several of the corps of surveyors and topographical engineers, 
has completed his work, and has given to the Geographical Society, 
in seven sheets, a map of the greater part of eastern Siberia, founded 
upon astronomical determinations of places, and geodetical observa- 
tions. It is suid to be a work of great merit, which will throw much 
light upon the geography of eastern Asia. It is not, we believe, yet 
published. 

The journey of Herr Gustav Radde, although undertaken for the 
Botanic Garden of St. Petersburg, may be considered as also fulfilling 
one of the objects of the expeditions of the Geographical Society. 
Ilis chief duty was to collect plants and animals, and make notes 
upon points of natural history. Of the result of his observations 
we have as yet only his journals, forming the volume of Helmer- 
sen and Von Baer’s Beitrdge, and Dr. Regel’s Aufzihlung, jc. His 
journal is chiefly valuable for the notes on geographical botany, of 
which it may be said to consist almost entirely. Though it would 
be difficult to find a more matter-of-fact journal of a scientific expe- 
dition, and one in which the writer less frequently indulges in a 
digression, or attempts fine writing in his descriptions, which are 
often as arid as the steppes he paints, nevertheless a perusal of his 
book produces a most lifelike picture of the whole region on the 
mind. He certainly appears to be able almost unconsciously to seize 
upon every physical feature, every aspect of vegetable life necessary 
to produce a clear and unprejudiced conception of the region, and 
to present them all in a simple yet fresh and plastic form. 

M. Radde, instead of giving his journal in a chronological order, 
divides the country examined into four regions: 1. ‘The eastern 
Sajan mountains with the high Munkou-Xardik and the Kosso-Gol 
plateau; the Oka and Irkout system, and the S.W. angle of Lake 
Baikal, and the Kamara range: these formed the ground of investi- 
gation in 1859. 2. The Baikal Lake and its confluents, examined 
in 1855. 38. The Russian Dauria; the north end of the high Gobi; 
the most southern Apple Mountains with the Sochondo: examined 
In 1856. 4. The upper and middle course of the Amour; the Bu- 
reya or Kamni mountains especially: examined during 1857 and 
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1858. He gives in a short chapter at the end the chronological 
order of his journey. 

Although, as we have said, the book is chiefly valuable for reo- 
graphical botany, it contains many valuable observations on geo. 
graphy and climate, occasional ethnographical notes, and many on 
zoology. We can here only notice a few points w hich appear to us 
to possess special interest. 

The Altai, as is well known, trifurcates east of the sources of the 
Irtish and Oby; the southern chain being the Etagh or great <Al- 
tai, the central the Tangnou-oula and its eastern continuation the 
Khangai, and the northern the Sajan and its eastern continuation the 
wild Ergik-Targak-Taigan. The last may be considered to end in 
the great lateral | valley formed by the basin of the Kosso-Gol, west- 
ward of which a great snow-chain, which does not seem to “a pro- 
perly indicated on any, even recent, maps, joins the Ergik-Targak- 
Taigan with the Tangnou. North of the Kosso-Gol les a mighty 
mountain node, the southern declivity of which slopes down to the 
lake, which according to Radde’s barometical measurement is 11,452 
feet high. From this node there runs in an E.S.E. direction a high 
range, the profile of which is as peculiar as it is picturesque. This 
range is called the Gurbi, or Urall, or Tunskinski alps. It 1s a true 
continuation of the Sajan, and connects the latter with the Baikal 
systems. The great node in question is called the Munkou-Xardik 
(or eternal snow), and curiously enough is not mentioned by Ritter 
or by A. von Humboldt, unless the Mondergon-oula of the latter, 
which is stated to be not more than one-third of the height found by 
Radde, be it. To the north of this mountain stretches a high land 
very thinly peopled, in which rise a number of parallel streams. 
These all unite with the lower Angara, which then, under the name 
of the lower Tunguska, constitutes the largest of the S.E. conflu- 
ents of the Jennissei, connecting that river with Lake Baikal. The 
southern side of the mountain forms a passable slope without spurs to 
the shore of the Kosso-Gol, which is 5400 feet above the sea. Here 
the air is so dry that on the plains the winter is snowless. Never- 
theless the lower slopes are richly wooded; and this is generally the 
case with the Sajan mountains. 

The Munkou-Xardik consists of a highly felspathic granite, which 
on its northern side is in part covered with crystalline slate. Pallas 
did not think the Baikal system belonged to the Sajan. The rocks 
on the right bank of the upper Irkout, which are a continuation of 
the Kamara-d: aban, or chain which lies immediately south of Baikal, 
are considered by Radde to be geognostically identical. The Kentei 
and Apple Mountains, which are sensibly parallel to the great de- 
pression of Lake Baikal, and the northern slopes of which reach that 
lake over the region of the Selenga, appear also to be granite, but 
whether identical with that of the Munkou-Xardik and the eastern 
Sajan is not known. Radde draws a contrast between the mountains 
in question. He says the Kentei and Apple Mountains are uniform 
gently rounded broad ridges, while the Sajan are wild peaked moun- 
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tains. The Sochondo, which may be looked upon as a mountain 
node of the Apple Mountains and Kentei range, and which, according 
to Radde’s measurement, 1s 8260 feet high, is covered with immense 
spheroidal blocks of granite in the wildest chaos. The top of the 
mountain consists of a plateau a mile wide, with terrace-like ascents 
from the S.W. The jointing and shivering of the rocks is greater 
on the Apple a than on the Sajan, “but the latter appears to 
show evidence of more sudden elevation. The Tangnou and its con- 
tinuation, the Khangai, appear to be connected with a high plateau, 
the northern margin of which is at least 3000 to 4000 feet high, but 
which falls away rapidly to the north; so that in the upper Selenga 
valley it is only 1500 feet, and at its mouth in Baikal 1363 feet. 
The Munkou-Xardik is in many respects a place of very great 
interest. On its southern side the extreme limit of the larch was 
found to be 7244; it was here, however, very much crippled. The 
limits of the Alpine species of Salix, Rhododendron, and Betula Nana 
was about 7700 feet. Between 97 OO and 9800 Draba ochroleuca 
(Bg.), Papaver Alpinum (Lin.), Chrysoplenium alternifolium (Lin.), 
and Sarafraga cernua (Lin.), marked the limits of phanerogamic 
herbaceous plants. ‘The lower limit of the glacier on the southern 
side was found, on the 12th of July 1859, to be 10,514 feet, which 
was the limit of all phanerogamic plants; specimens, though dwarfed, 
of Draba ochroleuca reached to this point. ‘The ridge of the moun- 
tain is perfectly east and west, and in places only 1 to 1} feet wide. 
On the top of this ridge, and at a point about 60 feet below the 
culminating part, the temperature was 34 25° Fahr. On the loth 
of June 1858 the snow converted into ice extended generally to the 
end of the glacier, while in 1859 it only lay in chasms at this part 
on the 6th and 24th of July. On the northern side the glacier was 
about four wersts long and four wersts broad, and reached a small 
Jake called the Jechoi-Ekin-Nor, the most S.E. source of the Oka. 
This lake appears to be perpetually frozen, and affords an example 
of a phenomenon which must have occurred in the Swiss lakes 
during the glacial period. ‘The northern side of this lake is formed 
by serrated precipices, behind which bold massive rock-spires tower 
to heights little short of the Munkou-Sardik itself. M. Radde was 
not able to determine the height of the lower end of the northern 
glacier, but he states that it was at all events above 7000 feet. ‘The 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere is no doubt the cause of the great 
height at which the lower limit of the glacier occurs, and for the 
very peculiar phenomena presented by the distribution of vegetative 
life. Mr, Atkinson, in his Oriental and Western Siberia, publ lished in 
1858, mentions a visit to the glacier of the Munkou-Xardik; but his 
book contains scarce ly any information of a scientific character, in 
addition to its excellent sketches, though he appears to have trave rsed 
some of the most curious regions of Northern Asia. It is greatly to 
be regretted that no ceologist has thoroughly examined this region, 
the complete study of which has now become an absolute nec ‘essity 
in connection with the glacial theory. If any geological expedition 
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should be sent there, it is to be hoped that it will not confine its 
operations to noting down the general character of the rocks, and 
the collection of a few fossils, but will pay especial attention to the 
more modern deposits which have not received any attention hi- 
therto, and to the chemical composition of the various granites, and 
the chemical changes which take place in the curious saline lakes of 
the steppes. 

To the north of the Munkou-Nardik 1s a mountain from which 
flow some of the feeders of the Kantsha, a confluent of the Biellaya, 
upon which is situated the remarkable graphite works of M. J. P. Ali- 
bert. This enterprising man, who is said to be a Frenchman, having 
made a considerable sum of money by his speculations in Krasnoy- 
arsk and Irkouts’k, was desirous of embarking it in gold-washings on 
the eastern Sajan mountains, which had hitherto been but little in- 
vestigated. In searching for gold in the streams of the mountain in 
question, he discovered fragments and pebbles of the graphite, and, 
with the aid ofa chief of the Soyoten, he soon discovered the vein 
itself, About sixteen years ago he commenced the first operations, 
and every thing, even to the arrangement of the rooms of the house 
he has built on the top of the mountain, has been conducted on a 
solid and permanent basis. The difficulties to be overcome were 
enormous, not the least being the height of the works, which are 
7393 feet above the sea, and consequently are above the limits of 
trees. toads had to be constructed, one of which occupied twelve 
years in making ; even the cattle to be employed in the works had 
to be provided for by the establishment of a large farm at a height 
of 5500 feet. The plumbago is carried from the Alibert mountain 
to the village of Golumet, 200 wersts from the works, over bad 
roads, at a cost of from two to three silver roubles the pud of 56 lbs. 
Thence commences its long journey by the great road which now 
may be said to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean ; this 
occupies six months. The graphite is packed in strong boxes made 
of the soft odoriferous wood of the Pinus cembra, each of which holds 
from 5 to 6} puds. The sorting takes place in a building specially 
erected for the purpose, the best sorts being those having a kind of 
wood-like fibrous structure as well as being specifically lighter. The 
proprietor has erected a small church, richly decorated and provided 
with stained-glass windows made in Moscow, and near the church 
he has erected a large cross, which may be seen for miles round, 
and which serves to guide the traveller to this remarkable establish- 
ment. 

The Alibert mountain is formed of a nucleus of granite and 
syenite, covered on its southern side with crystalline slates and lime- 
stone; the northern side is more or less escarped, but at the base of 
the escarpment the slates also occur. It is probable that a fault, or a 
series of parallel east and west faults with an upthrow to the south, 
may be traced along the whole Tunskinski alps. The graphite 
occurs in a principal vein six feet wide, which is almost perpen- 
dicular, dipping east in coarse crystalline syenite and varieties of 
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granite, and appearing to increase in thickness and quality in the 
shaft, which in 1859 was 80 feet deep. Graphite also occurs in the 
Sliidenka valley, at Lake Baikal, and in 1859 was discovered by cos- 
— operations on the N.N.E. side of the mountain. Sy enite and 
cale spar are considered to be the best vein-stones, and the w orkings 

usually follow them. The International Exhibition of 1862 con- 
ect a magnificent collection of graphite in the Russian division of 
the great central hall, some of the specimens cut into obelisks and 
busts, and some highly polished, This collection was contributed by 
M. Alibert. 

A meteorological register is kept at the graphite works, and the 
observations are made three times a day. From the register it 
appears that the mean temperature of the” year is about 23° ‘ahr., 
that of winter 1°5°, of spring 28°4°, and of summer 48°. The coldest 
month is December, which has a mean temperature of —2°z2°. It is 
curious that the temperature at eight o'clock p.m. was nearly as high 
as at noon in July. ‘The observations on the direction of the wind 
are curious: 5003 observations give W., 1 N.W., 13 N., 12 N.E., 
42 E.,758.E., and 8 8., while 459 indicate stillness. On the 21st 
of May 1858 there was an earthquake from S. to W. at 10} p.M., 
lasting five seconds, and on the 21st of mn another lasting seven 
seconds. On the 19th of February 1859, at 25 minutes after three 
oclock p.m., there was an earthquake from 8.E. to N.W., lasting thirty 
seconds, and so strong that stoves and chimneys were injured. This 
region appears to be very subject to earthquake shocks. Humboldt* 
says that Irkouts’k and the deep basin of Lake Baikal appear to be 
the centre of disturbances in eastern Siberia, and that in the month 
of February 1829 the town just mentioned suffered much from the 
violence of earthquakes, All these disturbances are rendered still 
more interesting by the existence of a great extinct voleano not far 
from the Alibert mountain, in the \ valley of Djem-a-louk, a tributary 
of the Oka, of which Mr. Atkinson has given a briefnotice. It is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken of this establishment of M. Ali- 
bert, to have a complete series of observations carried out there with 
corrected instruments. 

M. Alibert has also been making some interesting experiments 
in acclimatization, having formed a earden on the eastern side of the 
mountain, in which, at a height of 7000 feet, he has succeeded in 
growing plants of the genera Trollius, Aconitum Veratrum, Saus- 
surea, Aster, Sedum, &c., as luxuriantly as in the Baikal valleys at 
an altitude of 4000 feet. 

We must refer the reader to the book itself for the account of 
Lake Baikal and of its mountains, of the Daurian Steppes, of the 
Apple Mountains, and of the middle Amour and the Bure ‘ya Mountains. 
In his account of the birds of passage of the steppes, the author states 
the very curious fact that most of them travel with their craws full 
of small pebbles ; some of the larger birds, such as the white stork 
(Grus leucogeranus), having as much as two ounces, A somewhat 


* Fragmens de Géolegie et de Climatologie Asiatiques, tom. i. p. 125. 
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analogous mode of stopping the cravings of hunger is adopted by the 
wolf: in winter, when it cannot get food, it scratches the snow 
away, and scrapes some earth, which it swallows, and then lies 
quietly watching its prey. 

The coloured plates accompanying M. Radde’s book are excel- 
lent, and have an air of fidelity to nature : among them are three 
of especial interest, giving the types of vegetation in the leafy woods 
in the Burey a Mountains on the middle Amour, the pine-forests of the 
same region, and the prairie vegetation, The latter perfectly realises 
the graphic description of Alexander von Humboldt in his views of 
nature (“On Steppes and Deserts”). The map also deserves mention, 
as it is based upon the unpublished map of Schwarz, and is corrected 
by the observations of Radde. 

All the plants collected by M. Radde were transferred to the 
herbarium of the Imperial Botanic Gardens at St. Petersburg, and 
are being enumerated by the superintendent of that establishment, 
Dr. Regel. He very wisely proposes to include in this enumeration 
a number of other collections from the same or a districts of 
north-eastern Asia. With the exception of the monopetalous orders, 
which are to be elaborated by Herder, who has already been as- 

sociated with Regel and Rach in the publication of a similar work,— 
the enumeration of the plants collected by Paullowsky and Stuben- 
dorf,—Dr. Regel will work up all the other orders, both crypto- 
gamic and phanerogamic, M. Radde himself is to give a general 
review of the flora of the districts which he examined, and the dis- 
tribution of the characteristic species, &e. The exceedingly rich 
collection of plants which the Botanic Gardens possesses affords 
abundant opportunities for revising many groups; and Dr, Regel 
accordingly proposes to revise several of the more difficult ones in 
separate publications. The review of the species of the genus ‘Thalic- 
trum and of the family of Betulacew are examples of what he pro- 
poses to do. In the chief work are to be found, in the shape of notes, 
which often oceupy several pages, numerous synoptical monographs, 
such as those of Pulsatilla, Aconitum, Corydalis, Kc. 

From the great extent of the uss an empire, and especially 
from the peculi: rity of the new region of the Amour, where the oak 
and many other plants found in Western Asia and Europe reappear 
without being found in the intermediate regions of central Siberia, 
its flora is at this moment of great interest to the botanist, since its 
careful study offers the means of reducing the innume1 nite specific 
forms and varieties which have been created by successive botanists, 


and of referring them to the types from which the influences of 


climate, soil, and other conditions have caused them to deviate. We 
believe Dr. Regel’s labours so far to be in the right direction, and to 
be eminently worthy of the attention of scientific botanists. The 
Flora Ussuriensis is a valuable complement to the /’lora Amourens 18 
it is, however, to be regretted that, while the descriptions are in 
Latin, the observations are in Russian, which is understood by com- 
paratively few persons in Western Europe. 
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84. There is certainly room for a good work upon comparative 
élimatography in relation to physiology; but Dr. Miihry’s book does 
not supply the want. It is full of valuable information, conscien- 
tiously and laboriously obtained, which it would be difticult to 
find elsewhere ; but it is deficient in plan and arrangement. It is, 
indeed, little more than what an epitome of the valuable annual 
reports published by Professor Heusinger in Canstatt’s Jahresberichte 
would be. There is also great confusion in the printing—not in the 
mechanical, but in the editorial work. ‘The article “ Mendoza,” taken 
at random, will illustrate this. In a single paragraph of nearly four 
pages we have a short topographical account, in which reference is 
made to rocks and plants; then come winds, rain, temperature, baro- 
meter, psychrometry, and agriculture, without any order or attempt 
at correlation ; and in @ note are given the diseases incident to the 
district. 

Perhaps the want of order may be explained by supposing that 
Dr. Miihry intended his book to be a collection of documents—-there 
are about 800 notices in it—serving as an appendix to his Allgemeine 
geogr aphische Metcorologie ; indeed he says as much in his preface. 

The Traité de Géographie et de Statistique médicales, et des Maladies 
endiémiques, comprenant la meteorologie et la géologie medicales, les 
lois statistiques de la population et de la mortalit’, la distribution 
geographique des maladies, et la pathologie comparcée des races hu- 
maines, by Dr. Boudin, published a few years ago, appears to us 
a tar mare scientific book, as far as form and arrangement go, than 
these works of Dr. Miihry. It is time that some of the creat cnedieal 
societies should endeavour to produce an adequate ency¢ lopedia on 
the relation between life and the medium in which it is carried 
on. Such a work would supply a great oo in physiology, 
and would embrace the following subjects: 1. Physical geography— 
consisting of the chorography and eats of each distinct clima- 
tic region, the orography, hydrography, Seovogy, character of flora, 
tempel rature, barology, winds, rain-fall, ke. 2. Anthropology—ethno- 
logy, biostatics (h eight, weight, average ler ith of life, &e.), influence 
of external circumstances (soil, occupation, &e.) upon biostatical con- 
ditions. 3. Geographical nosology. 4. Comparative therapeutics. ‘The 
last subject has not yet, as far us we are aware, been treated of by 
any one. 





89. Independently of the production of whole masses of rock 
and the entombment of fossil remains in rocks, vital processes per- 
form an important part in geological changes, especially those of 
decay ; animal and vegetable matter acting as reducing agents, and, 
above. all, the evolution of carbonic acid, the most powerful known 
agent in the chemical decomposition and formation of rocks. ‘The 
growth of turf or peat, bog iron-ores, &c. offers the key to the for- 
mation of coal ; and from this point of view, as well as from an agri- 
cultural one, the minute study of the phenomena of marshes and peat- 
bogs is of great importance. ‘Dr. Sentt’s book professes to give us the 
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results of studies of this kind. It is divided into four chapters: (1) 
the plant as the transformer of the superficial part of the earth ; (2) 
the formation of marshes ; (3) the formation of moors and peat-bogs ; 
and (4) the formation of morass ores or limonites. The arrangement 
is good, and there is undoubtedly much information in the book. The 
descriptions are, however, very diffuse ; and repetitions of the same 
ideas and facts are very common. The author tells us in his preface 
that, in order to be able to observe and investigate without any pre- 
judice or preconceived views, he avoided reading any of the works 
upon the subject. Nature alone was his guide. “ All that she 
offered me,” he says, “in rich abundance in many geognostical 
wanderings, repeated during many years, was immediately investi- 
gated and noted on the spot from every point of view ; at the same 
time, innumerable experiments were made with dead vegetable 
matter under the most varied conditions as to locality : even chemi- 
cal analyses were undertaken in the open air on the spot (for ex- 
ample, in the investigation of humus and peat-water), in order to 
obtain the fluids for investigation as fresh and as unchanged as 
possible. The results gained in this way by eight years of investi- 
gation I have now arranged together as a whole.” After this state- 
ment, we were surprised to find not only that he had read books on 


the subject, but that he actually gives a list of about fifty works of 


reference. The want of a complete study of the literature of the 
subject is, however, visible on almost every page of his book. 

In the infancy of a branch of science it may be desirable to 
gather facts in the way followed by Dr. Senft; but surely it is not 
wise to spend one’s time in rediscovering what has long been known. 
Besides, the point of view of a science changes with every addition 
made to it ; and consequently every investigator should make him- 
self acquainted, as far as possible, with the exact position of the 
subject which he proposes to inyestigate ; and in describing his re- 
sults he is bound to graft them’ upon the previous knowledge. In 
this way the same amount of labour is far more fruitful than ac- 
cording to Dr. Sentt’s plan, which is equivalent to making each 
investigator begin by discovering the whole subject first. He states 
that the Cervus megaceros, the big-horn or gigantic Irish deer, is 
found in peat-bogs—a fact which is, we believe, new to science ; at 
all events, we never heard of any specimens having been found in 
peat, though we have dug them out of the marl wnderlying peat. 
Perhaps his statement that the bones of the Mammoth were found in 
the underlayers of peat at Witgendorff, near Sprottau in Silesia, is 
equally loose. 

His chemical notions are somewhat peculiar; as, for instance, 
where he comes to the conclusion that pure peat is charcoal 1m- 
pregnated with resinous bituminous substances and pyroligneous 
acid, and gives in proof his own results from the destructive distilla- 
tion of different kinds of peat. Why should not he also look on a 
piece of wood or a loaf of bread as peat; for the products might be 
described in the same way as he describes those of peat? Like 
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many g geologists who believe that a few tables of chemical analyses 
are necessary ornaments to their papers, Dr. Senft has many tables 
of the results of the products of distillation of peat by Berthier, Pog- 
cendorff, and others, which may have been once useful for detetnins 
ing the technological value of peat as a fuel, but which can have no 
meaning ina ceologic: al book; while he makes no mention of the 
modern. investigations, some of the results of which have a direct 
bearing upon geological phenomena. We are unable to see what 
new facts he has added upon the subject of the resins of peat, and 
the substances in solution in peat-water, in all of which he seems to 
us to be merely reproducing the results of Mulder. 

It is really time that geologists, physiologists, and agriculturists 
should give up the custom of printing elaborate analyses, such as 
those given by Dr. Senft of the ashes of Carex casmtosa and Erio- 
phorum vaginatum. ‘The only use of such tables appears to be to 
show how completely the authors of the books in which they occur 
misconceive the nature of chemical phenomena, or the use of analy- 
ses. ‘The most elaborate analyses are valueless unless they are made 
for a definite object; in fact, chemical analysis is an instrument of 
investigation, and like all other instruments may be wrongly applied 
by unskilful hands. ‘That a man may learn to make a most elabo- 
rate analysis, and yet not be capable of investigating the simplest 
problem, is unhappily now too well established by the disproportion 
between the number of persons who are metamorphosed into ‘ che- 
mists” by the new methods of training, and the results of their 
labours. 

Dr. Senft is, we believe, the author of one of the most excellent 
books on Lithology which have yet been published, Die Classification 
und Beschreibung der Felsarten: we have been greatly disap pointed, 
therefore, in the present work, in which we had hoped to find a 
complete epitome of all that is known upon the subject it treats of. 


86. M. Delafosse has completed his work on mineralogy, and we 
can now judge of it asa whole. The descriptive part is very good, 
but by no means as rich in information respecting varieties or modi- 
fications either in form or composition as the second edition of the late 
M. Dutrenoy’s great work. His classification is founded upon the 
relations between the chemical composition and the crystalline form, 
and may be looked upon as an eclectic one, in which he has endea- 
voured to preserve all those groups in which he recognised the most 
natural relationships, and which had been established in preceding 
systems of classification. He assumes three classes : 1. Non-metallic 
combustibles (a. carbonaceous, B. sulphurs); 2. metallic combusti- 
bles (a, simple or mixed native metals, B. combined metals or definite 
alloys, c. mineralised metals, or simple sulphides and selenides and 
sulpho- -salts);_ 3. non-combustible minerals (A. oxides, B. haloids, 
C. oxysalts). He classifies the oxysalts into orders, according to the 

electro-negative or acid constituent, and not according to the base, as 
Dufrenoy « does. Each order is divided into tribes according to the 
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crystalline system to which the species belongs. It approaches in 
many respects the system of Dana, but we think it is somewhat more 
convenient. Huis division of the aluminous silicates would probably 
be found useful in determining minerals, though . must be admitted 
that it is very artificial. He makes five groups: 1, sclerites or hard 
stones, generally harder than quartz; 2. hyposcle rites, with earthy 
bases mat a mean hardness between 5 mit 7; 3. felspars; 4. zeolites: 
and 5. phyllites or micas and chlorites. We should prefer classifying 
all silicates, as Li Gmelin did, scent ing to the ratio of the base and 
acid; the families thus Sacmnsll being subdivided into tribes accord- 
ing to their crystalline forms. 

This book will of course be especially useful to those who desire 
to understand fully the remarkable views of M. Delafosse on hemihe- 
drism. It is well known that Weiss was the first who employed that 
word, and pointed out the geometrical relations between hemihedral 
and holohedral forms, although Haiiy was acquainted with many 
cases of this dissymmetry, which formed so remarkable an exception 
to his law of symmetry. Weiss, however, merely established the 
existence of the phenomenon and formulised it; but he made no 
attempt to explain it, M. Delafosse has shown, however, that natural 
erystals should not be confounded with simple forms; that crystals 
havi ‘ing the same form may differ materially in molecular structure ; 
and that consequently the phenomena constituting the hemihedrism 
of the German crystallographers would come within the conditions of 
symmetry, provided the consideration of physical characters was in- 
troduced. 


87. The district with which Mr. Blanford’s last report is concerned 
forms a portion of the great plain which extends along the eastern 
coast of Southern India, between the bay of Bengal and the elevated 
plateau of Hyderabad and Mysore, bounded by the Ghats. It is 
termed the Payen Ghat, or country below the Ghats. The principal 
rivers rise in the plateau, and, with the exception of the Cavery, 
come through the east Ghits by vont depressions, and not by narrow 
cores. The Payen Ghat is not an unbroken plain, but has several 
hill- “groups more or less isolated, and some of them of great elevation, 
occupying the country to the south-east, and carrying the line of the 
uplands parallel to the coast as far south as the Cav ery valley, which, 
together with the gaps of Palghat to the south of the Nilgiris, con- 
stitute a narrow strip of low country stretching across the entire 
peninsula, and separating the Nilgiris and the outlying hill country 
of Trichinopoly and Salem on the north from the Anamullies and 
similar hill-clusters of Madura and Tinavelly on the south. The 
low country proper, or Payen Ghat, is thus restricted to a tract from 
re to eighty miles in width, which stretches along the coast from 

Cape Comorin to the united deltas of the Kistna and the Godavery. 
This Payen Ghat appears to have sutfiered very little change in phy- 
sical con figuration trom a long-past geological time. The beds, some 
of which may be older than the lower cretaceous, lie as undisturbed 
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and unaltered and as little inclined as the bottom of the neighbouring 
sea, ‘The part of this region now reported upon embraces portions 
of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and South Arcot, and extends from a little 
north of Pondicherry to a little south of Negapatam in the delta of 
the Cavery. Three principal rivers run through it—the Cavery, the 
Vellar, and the Pumar. ‘They have formed ancient alluvions, which 
are almost continuous along the whole coast from Pondicherry, or 
the delta of the Puniar, to Cape Ca lymere, to where the large fer- 
tile delta of the Cavery ends. The alluvions of the central del lta, or 
that of the Vellar, e xtend inland tor forty- -four miles. Crysta line as 
well as sedimentary rocks are found in the district ; the area of the 
former lies north-west of a line running from the coast about ten 
miles north of Pondicherry to about ten miles north of ‘Trichino- 
poly, and that of the sedimentary rocks south-east of it. On Mr. 
Greenough’s map of India the country occupied by the sedimentary 
rocks is coloured as gneiss. 

The crystalline rocks are gneiss, granite, hornblendic gneiss, and 
sreenstone ‘dykes anterior to the se dimentary rocks. Mr. Foote and 
Mr. King, who assisted in the survey of the district, mention that 
the foliation of the gneiss coincides with the bedding of the unchanged 
rock, and with the axis of the creat tolds. We do not understand 
why the report of these gentlemen is not given, unless it be intended 
to publish it separately. 

Previous to the present report, M. Chevalier, who visited Pondi- 
cherry in the exploring vessel Za Bonite, in 1836 or 1837, had 
given an account of the rocks of the district. Before its publication, 
however, Mr. Kaye and Mr. Cunliffe published, in 1842, the results 
of their labours there. Professor E. Forbes also examined the in- 
vertebrate fossil animals, and Sir P. Egerton the fish, which they 
collected. M. hpi y had also published an account of a collec- 
tion of shells obtained during the scientific voyage of the Astrolabe. 
These various investigations ‘showed that the sedimentary rocks were 
cretaceous. Mr. Bl: inford, from his own observations and those of 
his colleagues, concludes th: at they comprise several distinct groups of 
deposits, resting unconformably on each other, and representing in 
broken sequence a long ceological period. As developed in the 
Trichinopoly area, where they are best seen and most extensive, these 
groups are five in number, —— of the tertiary sandstone 
known as Cuddalore sandstone and the later alluvions. ‘These groups 
are distinguished by the local names: 1. Arrialoor group; 2. ‘Trich- 
inopoly croup; 3. Ootatoor group; 4. Valadayur or Pondiche rry 
beds; 5. the plant-beds of Ootatoor. The Arrialoor beds are upper 
cretaceous; and Mr. Blanford says the fossils remind one of the white 
chalk, especi lally by the a bundance of Bryozoa, Echinida, Brachio- 
poda, and small corals, and the occurrence of such forms as Crania 
and Marsupites. A skeleton of the Megalosaurus, but badly pre- 
Served, has singularly enough been found in them. Professor E. 
Forbes considered the Trichinopoly group to be about the age of the 
upper greensand; and Mr. Blanford thinks that, so far, the fossils 
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tend to confirm this opinion. The original collection of fossils of 
Mr. Kaye and Mr. Cunliffe described by Professor Forbes contained 
no specimens from the Ootatoor groups, the fauna of which js 
characterised by abundance of Cephalopoda, which, on the whole, 
look like those of the Gault, though there are representatives of 
older and newer beds from the Neocomien to the white chalk. Mr. 
Blanford considers the fauna to be intermediate between the 
neocomien fauna of the Valadayur beds and that of the newer de- 
posits in Trichinopoly and Verdachellum. He has the merit of 
having established the difference between the Valadayur beds and 
the overlying Ootatoor beds, and having thus explained some of the 
anomalies which had before existed with respect to the Pondicherry 
fossils. The fifth group consists essentially of fine micaceous shales, 
alternating with sandy shales and coarse semi-consolidated sand, the 
finer bands containing impressions of Paleo-Zamia fronds. Mr, 
Blanford seems to think that these plant-beds are not much older 
than the beds which rest upon them; but Dr. Oldham thinks they 
are contemporaneous with the intertrappean beds of the Rajmahal 
Hills in Bengal, and with those of Cutch, which underlie beds con- 
taining marine oolitic fossils, They may, perhaps, be triassic. The 
area occupied ay them is small, being coulieed to the bottom ofa 
little valley or depression in the general surface of the country, 
and exhibits evidence of denudation which must have been enormous 
if they be triassic. 

The geological survey of India, apart from its industrial utility 
to the country itself, i is of great importance to European geology; for 
it is only when we come to be acquainted with the forms of life 
which have existed in different distant regions under low and high 
latitudes, and their distribution in the several rocks, that we can 
hope to correlate the succession of rocks over the globe, or apply 
paleontology, with any hope of success, to determine the question 
of the origin of species. 

‘The present report may be regarded as a substantial contribution 
to geology; but we have not the means of examining the author's 
conclusions critically, because the names of only a very few species 
of fossils are given, ‘and there are no sections. The author has ex- 
plained the absence of the fossil evidence by stating that, as the 
fossils were numerous, it would have taken a long time to examine 
them, and that it was thought better not to delay the report. Several 
plates are referred to in the text, but they were not to be found in 
our copy. The wood-engravings are wretched, and would not be 
inissed if they were left out altogether. The map also is very badly 
executed. W hy not, instead of issuing these incomplete reports, give 
a brief resumé of results annually, which would enable scientific men 
to know what has been done. ‘This would satisfy the Government, 
or ought to do so, and it would allow time to bring out the detailed 
reports properly illustrated, and accompanied by the fossil evidence. 


S88. The upper part of the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal, consists of 
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hard quartzose grits, white shales, and sandstones, black carbonace- 
ous shales, and coarse ferruginous sandstone, with which are inter- 
ealated soft, amyedaloidal, or columnar basalt, generally containing 
olivine, the whole being capped with compact basalt sometimes 1000 
foet thick. The interbedded shales and sands y vary from two or three 
feet to torty feet, while the interposed s sheets of trappean rock are 
from thirty to a hundred feet; so that that rock constitutes the pre- 

domins nt feature of the hills. The white shales and sandstones are 
full of beautiful fossil plants. The thin shale-beds are often baked 
and indurated into a dense ringing porcelanic mass, like biscuit china, 

often of the most perfect white colour, and frequently one mass of 
impressions of fronds of Paleo-Zamia. The ficures and descriptions 
of the plants found in these beds are now being published by the 
Superintendent of the Indian Survey. Nearly one-half of all the 
species found belong to the Cycadeacex. But these plants form the 
prevailing characteristic feature of this remarkable flora to a much 
creater extent than even such a numerical proportion would repre- 
sent. From the size, abundance, and luxuriance of growth of the 
individuals of these species, slabs of several square yards could fre- 

quently be i uned, the surface of which would show nothing what- 
ever but the m: sited Jeaves of these plants, often beautifully pre 
served. The drawings seem to be very faithful, and the execution 
very good; it 1s cert rinly in marked contrast with that of the map 
of the Trichinopoly district in Mr. Blanford’s report. It appears 
that these plates are the first of the kind ever attempted in Calcutta. 
Dr. Oldham may certainly be congratulated on the result. Where 
specific distinctions depend so much upon minute detail, photography 
might be substituted for drawing. Why not obtain a photograph 
and print directly from it by the processes of Mr. John Osborne or 
Sir H. James? We have seen lithographic prints from photographs 
by Mr. Osborne, which, in point of finish, are quite equal to all the 
requrements of paleontology. The fossil flora of Rajmahal is of 
ereat interest and importance in connection with the age of the various 
groups of stratified rocks in India. 


89. The paleontological museum of Munich is exceedingly rich in 
fossils of the Jurassic formation; and its curator, whatever may be 
the defects of his work, Die Juraformation Englands, Frankreichs “und 
des siulwestlichen Deutschlands, is justly considered an excellent au- 

thority on the fossils of that formation generally, and of the Alps 
especially. We are glad, therefore, to find that he proposes to publish, 
in the form of occasional memoirs, the results of his investigations 
during the preparation of a catalogue of the whole collection. The 
volume which has appeared contains three memoirs: 1. on Jurassic 
Crustacea; 2. on tracks on lithographic slate; and 3. on Jurassic 
Cephalopod: a. 

The paper on the Crustacea is entirely devoted to the macrourous 
decapods, or fossil stalk-eyed crustaceans allied to the lobsters, and is 
illustrated by thirty- eicht beautiful plates. As the Munich museum 
contains nearly the ‘whole of the original specimens described by Count 
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Miinster, who has hitherto been the chief authority upon Jurassic 
Crustacea, a revision of his descriptions is a great boon. We may 
judge of the importance of such a revision by the fact that the ninety- 
six species of long-tailed crabs described in the second part of his 
Heitrage, published in 1839, has been reduced to forty-six. Prefixed 
to this memoir is an analytical table of the distribution of species in 
the Lias and Jurassic rocks, and a classification of the macrourous 
decapods. 

The Ichnites or “ track” on the lithographic slate do not resemble, 
according to Dr. Oppel, any of those published, nor doesa comparison 
of the extremities of the vertebrate animals hitherto found in the 

slate cast any additional light upon them. Dr. Oppel throws out 
the suggestion, that they may be those of the strange feathered crea- 
ture recently discovered, the Archeopteryx lithographica. 

The third memoir on the Jurassic Cephalopoda is illustrated by 
eleven plates of figures of Ammonites chiefly new or very little known 
species. 


90. M.d’Archiac objected to the works of Quenstedt, O. Fraas, A. 
Oppel, and others, on the geology of the Alps, that they were rather 
‘frames for fossils’ than geological works strictly speaking, because 
they were deficient in every quality of the latter—geological maps, 
Stratigraphical and orographical sections, physical descriptions of 
the country, mineralogical descriptions of the rocks, and attentive 
study of their modifications vertic: uly and horizontally, their dip, 
their area, &c. The objection may be applied with even greater 
truth to the costly work of Dr. Schafhiiutl. It contains indeed 
several excellent chemical analyses of iron stones, and of the sub- 
stance which gives the peculiar chloritic character to certain creta- 
ceous beds,—which has recently been called glauconite, and which 


Dr. Schafhiiutl has found not to be a mineral, or the chamber of 


caleareous shelled infusoria filled up with some green substance, as 
Ehrenberg thought, but parts of the animals themselv es; but one looks 
in vain for a clear lithologie: il description of the succession of beds. 
Dr. Schafhiiutl, it is true, denies the utility of sections in such dif- 
ficult mountains as the Alps, and thinks they are merely ornaments 
with which geologists like to embroider their work, but which only 
lead to error. We rez adily admit that sections are not always expres- 
sions of truth; but there is something to be said for Bacon’s apho- 
rism, “ Citius emergit veritas ex error, quam ex confusione; ” and 
though sections may not always be correct, they render the deserip- 
tions intelligible, and thus facilitate the discovery of truth. The 
district Dr. Sch: fhiutl describes is the south-eastern corner of Bava- 


ria, between the Salza and the Inn, and not far to the westward ot 


Salzburg. The subchain of the Alps forms the chief subject of 


investigation; it may be considered to consist, among others, of the 
same succession of cretaceous beds as the Gosau beds ‘ot ‘the Austrian 
rh ) W200 Nc C¢ . , ny ’ ¢ 
Alps, which Reuss has shown to be Yuronien. Dr. Schafhiiutl has 
described 492 species from these beds, making, with their varieties, 
510 forms, of which he has given 1243 figures. Of these he says 
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151 belong undoubtedly to the cretaceous formation. The remaining 
341 species (562 in the book) are analogous, but not identical with 
the forms of the Eocene period of Lyell. 

Dr. Schafhiutl has also described the fossils of the high limestone 
alps, of which the cretaceous rocks just mentioned are the subchains. 
He thus distributes 41 species from the highest part of the chain: 
17 liassic, 5 dogger or brown jura, 5 from the oolite, 2 from the co- 
ralline ditto, 2 from the lower Oxford clay, 2 from the cretaceous, 
and 9 perfectly new. In the absence of a geological map and sec- 
tions, we could not attempt to account for the anomalous mixture of 
fossils which he has noticed in this district, and which appears to be 
of frequent occurrence in the Alpine and Pyrenean rocks belonging 
to the lower chalk and upper jura. 

Dr. Schafhiiutl’s work will be chiefly, if not altogether, valuable 
for the figures of the fossils, which are all copied apparently from 
good specimens, and seem to be very carefully drawn. Although he 
has not made any new genera, his new species are numerous enough, 
as the following approximative calculation will show: 

New Species of 
————_—_—_———_———————_—_ 


Cretaceous rocks «ce. Jurassic rocks 

of Kressenberg. of High Alps. 
Vegetabilia . e 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 8 
Amorphozoa . — ‘ ; ‘ - 3 
Rhizopoda » @ ‘ ‘ ° ° - 2 
Anthozoa , . & ; ; . ‘ . = 
Bryozoa ‘ » & ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
Echinodermata » ‘ , ; ] 
Brachiopoda . » ° . ‘ ‘ - | 
Lamellibranchiati . 69 ’ ; , ; . 16 
Gasteropoda . . 83 ‘ . : : - 10 
Cephalopoda . » »& ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - +18 
Crustacea ‘ « Is : ‘ ; _— 
Pisces. ; o 2 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ _— 
Reptilia . ‘ ~ & ‘ ‘ ° _— 
242 65 


We have thus 242 new species, out of a total of 492 belonging to 
the cretaceous rocks. 


91. The basin of the Adige and its confluents in South Tyrol is 
classic ground to European geologists; and, as Baron von Richthofen 
says, the travellers’ book at Predazzo bears witness to the numbers 
of geologists, mineralogists, and chemists, who have visited it. Broe- 
chi, Marzari-Pencati, A. von Humboldt, Keferstein, Senger, wrote 
on it. But it is to L. von Buch that its celebrity is chiefly due; for 
it was upon the observations made there that he founded his cele- 
brated theory of dolomitisation. Since then, Studer, Count Miinster, 
v. Klippstein, Emmerich, Fuchs, Merian, Escher, v. Schauroth, Cu- 
rioni, von Hauer, and lastly, von Richthofen, have investigated the 
Tyrolean Alps. To the masterly investigations of the last, which 
he has now completed by a map, we are indebted, however, for the 
true relations of the rocks of that region. 
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The part of South Tyrol included in this map consists of the 
portion of the eastern basin of the Adige, through which run the 
Kisack (which joins the Adige below Botzen), the Gaderbach, the 
Grodnerbach, which obtains its southern confluent from the Seisser 
Alps, and, lastly, the Avisio, which joins the Adige at Levis above 
Trent. It also includes the valley of Livinallongo, and the lateral 
valley of Andraz or Buchenstein, which belong to the upper basin 
of the Piave. Some of the confluents of that river rise on the Por- 
dol mountains, which form a kind of node dividing four great drain- 
ave areas. ‘The sources of the Avisio, Gridnerbach, and Gaderbach 
are also upon this range. The basin of the Avisio contains the Val di 
Fassa, with the lateral Val di Monzoni, the Val di Fiemme or Fleims- 
thal, in which Predazzo is situated, and the Val di Cembra or Zem- 
ber Thal, all celebrated for their minerals. St. Cassian, which is 
equally well known, is in the valley of the Gaderbach. 

Owing to the varied nature of the rocks, the surface of the coun- 
try is very complicated. The foundation of the region consists of 
crystalline slates, which form the submountains of the granitic centre, 
the Cima d’Asta, which, island like, rises out of the sedimentary rocks. 
To the north, these crystalline slates are exposed over a large area, 
and directly upon them repose the rocks of the Trias, no other older 
rock coming into the district, though occurring to the eastward. 
The triassic period was opened by mighty eruptions of quartzose 
porphyries, every successive eruption during a long period penetrat- 
ing the previous ones, and the erupted rock spreading itself in great 
plateaus over the mica slate. After the first eruption, a sinking of 
the whole land took place until it was covered by the sea. The 
erupted rocks were denuded, and the materials deposited in great 
bank-like stratified tufas, while the finer transported materials were 
deposited as red sandstone, forming the first sedimentary beds of the 
Trias of South Tyrol. During a continuous slow sinking, the preci- 
pitates gradually altered; an abundance of animals made their ap- 
pearance. The first beds contain no organic remains; the fauna 
changed itself many times. At Jength the sinking ceased, and a sud- 
den violent elevation occurred—the only one which took place in 
South Tyrol. The previous sea-bottom over a wide area became 
dry land, end the sea now reached into Tyrol only as a gulf of the 
Venetian sea. Immediately after this sudden elevation mighty erup- 
tions followed, which, with manifold changes in intensity and in the 
nature of the products, lasted until the end of the triassic formation. 
The central hearth of these eruptions was the upper Val di Fassa 
and the district about Predazzo. The former was beneath the sea, 
and the latter was dry land. Hence in the former were deposited 
submarine tufas, and on the latter volcanic hills of igneous rocks. 
The small bay in which the tufas were deposited, and which we may 
call the Bay of St. Cassian, is therefore of great interest. Two cir- 
cumstances deserve especial notice in this region during the triassic 
period. ‘The first is the extraordinary variety of the products of 
eruptive activity on the dry land; thus, at Monzoni and near Predazzo, 
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there follow each other, augitic porphy ry, uralite porphyry, sy enite, 
schorl-granite, hypers sthenite, felspat] 1c por pl \yTy, diorite and. Sy eni- 
tic porphyry, which, as we have before stated, were preceded by 
quartzose porphyry and the granite of the Gienn d’Asta. In all of 
these a most manifold dev elopment of minerals has taken place, and 
is even now 1n course of formation. The second circumstance is the 
development of a peculiar rich fauna at places somewhat removed 
from the centre of activity, which in its more complete state is known 
as the St. Cassian fauna. 

As the eruptive activity ceased, the sea-bottom and land began 

again to sink, until the whole of South Tyrol, and nearly the whole 
Alpine region. was gradually covered by a deep sea, in which was 
deposited the great beds of limestone and dolomite, which now form 
the imposing mountains that so powerfully attracted the attention of 
L. von Buch, and in which lived a richly developed fauna. These lime- 
stones and dolomites are covered by the Raibler beds, which close 
the triassic series. During the deposition of the lias, the South 
Tyrol was again slowly lifted out of the sea, by which the region of 
St. Cassian, "Predazzo. and the Seisser Alp was not again covered. 
From this point, the farther we proceed eastward, the more the for- 
mations which succeeded the triassic become developed. 

Although the equivalents of the three great divisions of the Trias 
may be discovered in the Alps, Hauer and Richthofen consider it 
better, on palzeontological grounds, to divide the Alpine Trias into 
only two great divisions, namely, the lower and upper Trias. The 
two divisions have not a single species of fossil in common, and are 
consequently very sharply separated paleontologically, while in each 
certain fossils occur at every niveau. The sudden elevation of the 
land mentioned above divides the triassic period geologically in the 
South Tyrol into two divisions, which are sharply marked in the sec- 
tions, and which Richthofen distinguishes as older and newer ‘Trias. 
This distinction he considers, however, to be quite local, and to have 
no signification for the remainder of the Alpine Trias. In the fol- 
lowing table we have coirdinated the Trias of the district represented 
by the map with the general divisions of the Trias in the Alps, and 
with the well-known classic divisions of the Trias elsewhere : 


Trias generally, Trias in the Alps. South Tyrol. 
(1. Raibler beds. \ (1. Oolitic calcareous sand- 
stones and pisolithic iron. 

2. Hallstat limestone. | 2. Schlern dolomite. 

Keuper . . .¢ 3. St. Cassian beds. | Upper | 3. St. Cassian beds ; Sedi- 
> Alpine , mentary tufa and Wen- 
| Trias. ger beds; Cipit lime- 

stone ; Buchenstein 
\ limestone. 
‘e Virgloria _lime- 4. Virgloria limestone ; 

Muschelkalk a, ' stone. ‘die limestone. 

. Grettenstein lime- ) 7.0, (5- Campiler beds. 
stone. , A] ine< ,. 
Buntsandstein . 6. Werfen beds. Aine >. Grodener limestone in the 
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The map is very well executed, the sections apparently worked 
out with great care, and there are nine pages of bi blhography. It 
was a mistake not to accompany it with a short memoir containing 


a rcésum’ of the present state of our knowledge about both classes of 


rocks, igneous and sedimentary, and a discussion of the sections. It 
is true that the memoirs of the author have been published else- 
where; but those who may wish to have this imap might not be able 
to procure a number of volumes of journals in ehich they are scat- 
tered. Even such a table as that we have given would be useful to 
many readers. 


2. In the year 1763 Elie Bertrand thus graphically described 
the value set on paleontology: “ Il y a, je lavoue, dans lory ctologie 
bien des choses qui ne servent quwa lagré ment ou 2 la curiosité: 
telles sont les pétrifications: c’est le luxe de cette science, et le luxe 
aujourd'hui se mele partout. Il ne faut pas etre trop sévére, crainte 
de dégottter des gens qui ont du Joisir et de Pargent, et qui ne feroient 
point de cabinets si rien n’amusait leur curiosité” (Dictionnaire Orye- 
tologique, disc. prel. p. 29). What shall we say of it in the year 
1863? In one respect, at all events, it is still, if not the luxury of 
a science, a luxurious branch of it, to Judge by the space which it 
occupies In our museums, and by thio extent and costliness of its lite- 
rature. Like many other things which were the luxuries of other 
centuries, it has become a necessity of ours, It is now the founda- 
tion of geology, because it alone gives us the element of time, and 


Without it our notions of life would be incomplete nee Born of 


geology, its childhood and youth were modestly passed as a part ofthat 
science, or of zoology and bot any; it has now entered upon an inde- 
pendent existence, having its own chi airs, and henceforward its own 
archives. A eae of palzeontolo ogy has, in fact, been established at 
the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle of Paris, and M. : — ap- 
pointed to fill it. His course will occupy four yea The first 
year will be devoted to an introduction embracing various subjects, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable to the serious and complete 
study of  palwontology. The second year will be devoted to the 
quaternary and tertiary floras and faunas; the third year to the 
secondary faunas and flor: as, or the eretaceous, jurassic, and triassic 
ones; and the fourth to the transition, or the Permian, Carbonite- 
rous, Devonian, and Silurian floras wall faunas. Then will follow a 
reneral tableau, commencing with the Silurian, r their development 
and replacement in time, and a discussion of tee laws which govern 
the grand phenomena of the succession of beings. 

Looking upon the proper su thject of his chair as the knowledge 
of fossil plants and animals studied in their relations with the anti- 
quity of the beds of rock which contain ese and not merely 12 
sive ir purely biological relations, —-that is, in whi . he calls “ stratigra- 
phical p aleo: ttology,’—and having, as we have just stated, abundant 
time to develope fully his mode of dealing with the subjects, he 
commences, according to the true philosophical method, with the 
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historical development of the science up to the present time. This 
portion of his course is treated in the volume before us, and enables 
us to judge of his conception of the whole. The book is not a mere 
transcript of his ai notes—it adopts the order, and gives the 


substance of his lectures; but it is what a book, as distinguished from 


a lecture, should be, more substantial—containing not merely the 
logical skeleton, but the skeleton clothed with the flesh of facts and 
arguments. His treatment is twofol d—geographical and chronologi- 
cal—the latter being subordinate to the former; that is, he studies 
the chronological development of his subject in each country succes- 
sively. This method has some disadvanta wes, but, on the ‘whole, it 
is the right one to follow. 

While agreeing fully with M. @Archiac, that from the discovery 
of the relation existing between age or the relative position of any 
given rock and the organic forms which it contains we may date 
the foundation of true geology, and further, that this principle 
or law is one of the grandest and most fruitful of the philosophy of 
nature, we think he betrays a want of due appreciation of the value 
of lithological evidence. Stratigraphical paleontology gives us, no 
doubt, a comparative chronometric standard, which enables us to 
appreciate the influence of time in physical as well as vital pheno- 
mena; but it would be a grievous error to suppose that the study of 
physical and chemical phe nomena could not give us such a standard 
quite independent of all vital phenomena. We do not say that our 
knowledge of the minute phenomena of rocks is yet so far advanced 
as to enable us to get such a standard, or that such a one would ever 
be as convenient—we might say as palpable—as the paleeontological 
one; but we have no doubt that, once determined, it would be more 
exact. 

In his discours @ouverture M. d’Archiac has the following ob- 
servations on the great question of the origin of species: ‘ Let us 
further add, that if ever the problem of life come to be solved, even 
partially, it will only be by the intermediation of paleontology. If, 
on the one hand, it is not opposed to the fixity of specific characters, 
to the stability of animal and vegetable eee within certain limits, 
on the other hand it teaches us that which the most delicate scalpel 
or the most power rful microscope could not reveal to us, namely, that 
this stability does not necessarily involve perpetuity, and that, so far 
from that, not only species, but even nx iny genera, and even entire 
families, have been extinguished, and rep: aced by others which have 
disappeared in turn, and constitute thus the successive evolution of 
all the forms of which we have investigated the laws. Paleeontology 
has, more than any other science, the right to sound the mystery of 
the origin of beings, because it studies the question with its true 
elements, because it alone is sufficiently near to nature to lift the 
veil which covers it, if it is permitted to man to attain this object. 
Shall there be in facet a Newton for the laws of life, as there has 
been one to apply the general principle which rules matter—univer- 
sal gravitation, the ereatest idea, after that of God, which has ever 
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entered the human mind? The future alone will tell us; up to the 
present we are not aware, in spite of many pretensions, that any 
serious precursor, that any Kepler, that any Galileo, has yet ap- 
peared in this direction.” 

Those who are acquainted with M. d’Archiac’s admirable J7is- 
toire des Pregrés de la Géologie need not be told that his new book is 
not likely to be a dry catalogue of the names of authors and of their 
works, but is sure to be a thoroughly critical history. He com- 
pletely demolishes the factitious reputation of De Luc, and shows 
that Buffon's merits in connection with the subject were real. An- 
other name, too, which he has inscribed on a proper pedestal is 
that of Guettard, who may be regarded as the author of the first 
attempt to construct a geological map based upon numerous obser- 
vations, and who also deserves to be remembered as the first man 
who discovered the existence of extinct volcanoes in the centre of 
France. And in reference to the latter subject, he draws attention 
to the imperfect statements contained in many works, even in the 


best and most complete work which we possess on the centre of 


France, Zhe Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central I°rance, by 
Poulet Scrope. 

It appears that the illustrious Lavoisier was actively associated 
with Guettard in the preparation of his Atlas Jineéralogique de la 
france. M.dArchiac, from a perusal of the Mss. and the journals 
of the journeys which Lavoisier made during 1764, 1765, and 1766, 
in different parts of France, but p: articularly in the north, comes to 
the conclusion, that if his observations had been ootelinated, and 
published at the same time as the Atlas Minéralogique, France would 
have been farther advanced in geology than any other country of 
Europe. These hitherto unknown labours of Lavoisier will “add 
additional interest to the edition of his complete works which 
M. Dumas is about to publish. 

M. d’Archiac is very severe upon Cuvier’s celebrated Discours 
sui les Révolutions de la Surface du Globe. He says: “ Thus, as 
one may judge, his Discours, §c. is not a work of high aim as syn- 
thesis ; it is feeble, and, one may even say, almost valueless, except 
in that which concerns his proper labours. It has no direct geologi- 
cal value; and as a general idea, or geogenic view, it is not only far 
below the Protogea, ‘and the Epoques de la Nature, but we place it 
even after what Breislak, Brocchi, and many others have written on 
the same subject. . . . . . One sees, then, to sum up, that Cuvier had 
no defined system in geology ; ; he followed afar, and at a great dis- 
tance even, the ideas of his time, or of others more ancient; and he 
emitted none which were person: il to him. He is not, thez efore, the 
creator of any method of observation ; he has discov enol no principle 
the application of which belongs to him ; and the exaggeration of his 
panegyrists falls before an analy sis and a logical discussion of the book 
which may be regarded as the most general and most complete ex- 
pression of his views, at the same time that it is the last and as it 
were the crowning of them.” 
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There is much truth in these conclusions, and in the analysis on 
which they are founded. Some of M. d’Archiac’s severity appears to 
be traced to his dislike of having biblical histories alluded to in sci- 
entific memoirs. It was this spirit which perhaps led him into an 
error where, in combatting the opinions of Cuvier about the antiquity 
of man, he concluded that the traditions of the Egyptians appear not 
to be very ancient or very complete, when we attempt to ascend to 
those of India, of China, and other nations, the origins of which are 
unknown. He would have been much nearer the truth if he had 
reversed his proposition ; for all modern discoveries tend to show 
that the traditions of India and China are far younger than those of 
Keypt. 

Ife is evidently not in favour of the theory of transmutation or 
progression of species. After analysing the curious work of Maillet, 
the Yelliamed, he says: “ These ‘last views of Maillet—like those 
which have been put forward by J. Robinet in his Considérations phi- 
losophiques sur la ‘Gradation naturelle de Formes de 0 Etr e—according 
to which the general object of nature would be the tendency towards 
man, manifested by the products which resemble him more and more, 
—these views, let us say, are those which sixty years after De Lamarck 
reproduced, adding all that the progress of science and his personal 
investigations could furnish in confirmation of them. They belong, 
however, just as much to the domain of speculative anthropology as 
to that of positive paleeo-zoology; and as to the latter, the more it 
grows the more it contributes to fill up the gaps in the series of be- 
ings, and the less it justifies those ideas of the transformation of types 
towards which many persons now again manifest a certain tendency.” 

We look forward with considerable interest to the publication of 
the remainder of this very important work, 


93. It has long been a question why there are so few handbooks 
of concholory including both recent and fossil shells, and suth- 
ciently well illustrated to enable a student to determine the genera 
and characteristic species. ‘The subject is a favourite one among 
amateurs ; collections of recent and fossil shells are indeed more nu- 
merous than of almost any other natural-history objects; and a know- 
ledge of shells is the keystone of stratigraphical geology. Till now, 
‘us far as we are aware, there were only two such elementary books 
which included both recent and fossil species—Philippi’s Handbuch 
der Conchyliologie und Malacologie, and Woodward's Manual of the 
Mollusca, or a Rudimentary Treatise of Recent and Fossil Shells. 
The hens has no figures ; the second is an admirable little book, 
containing a vast amount of information in a very compact form. 
The wood- -engravings are not very good; but as they are intended 
chiefly to explain ‘the general structure of the animals, they are 
sufficient. The figures to illustrate generic and other classificatory 
distinctions are engraved, and on the whole, taking the price into 
account, it is well sPronteased, It consists, as is well “known, of three 
parts,—the first and second comprise the physiology and classifica- 
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tion, and a synopsis of the genera, and the third the geographical 
distribution, which is very comple te. A third manual has just been 
added by Dr. Chenu. The aim of his book, he tells us, is to facilj- 


tate the classification of collections, and to make known the recent 
and fossil genera proposed by the concholegists and paleontologists 
of all countries, by giving a summary diagnosis, translated or textu- 
ally reproduced from their works, and illustrated by one or more 
figures as carefully executed as possible, and chosen among the types 

indicated by * author of the genus, and always, when oce asion 
offers, among the types of Lamarck. 

The work is very beautifully printed and illustrated. It contains 
very nearly 5000 wood-engravings, representing between 38000 and 
J2V0 species of recent and fossil shells. These engravings are among 
the very best of the kind we have seen. Although all the large shells 
are of course drawn on avery reduced scale, while the ex camples from 
such genera or subgenera as Pussi/la or Paludliadlle are necessarily 
of full size, the ficures , taken as a whole, exhibit such a symmetry 
that they give onea general notion, not only of the relative proportions 
of their size, but also of their delicacy and fragility. In the first 
volume, which was printed in 1859, a novel attempt was made to 
print the woodeuts in colours. Only a few are thus executed, of 
which we may mention as eminently successful Ommastrephes sagitata, 
Eledone moschatus (in three states), Aryonauta Argo, Polymita picta 
(five figures), and Callicochlias pulcherrima (three figures). This 
peculiar polychromatic printing was executed by M. Rémond, the 
distinguished engraver ; but we do not know whether there is any 
technical peculiarity in the process of printing. ‘There are no co- 
loured engravings in the second volume recently published, which 
seems to show either that the process is difficult, or that it is too 
expensive. The eminent success of this first attempt ought certainly 
to encourage further efforts. If all the recent shells in Dr. Chenu’s 
book were thus coloured, it would render it one of the most beautiful 
natural-history works ever published. Figures coloured in this way 
would be invaluable for works on ornithology and ichthyology, and 
for showing the flowering organs of plants in botanical, and the 
arteries, veins, €c., in anatomical text-books. 

The author would have added greatly to the value of his book if 
he had prefixed a well-illustrated elementary chapter on the struc- 
ture of the Mollusca, and another on the principles of classification ; 
and if he had added an appendix on the geographical distribution of 
recent shells, and the stratigraphical and reoanT: iph ‘ical distribution 
of the fossil genera, as well as an index to the species figured. 

We are ol; id to find that Dr. = while respecting the prin- 
ciple of anteriority, wherever it can be adopted without disturbing 
names which are convenient and have the prescription of long usage, 
has not fallen into the error of destroying the shale nomenclature of 
the science for the ostensible object of doing justice to some e forgotten 
naturalist. Every classification of natural objects must necessarily 
be at best but the expression of the knowledge of the time at which 
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itis made, and must inevitably be modified, or entirely remodelled, 
as the science progresses. ‘The larger the number of objects com- 
pared, and the greater the knowledge that exists regarding their 
forms and structures, the more complete will be the basis for framing 
a classification. Ilence a group ceded at an early period will 
in most cases require to be modified as knowledge accumulates. 
Every genus, subgenus, or other division, is founded wpon certain 
typical forms ; and all forms which possess certain characters well 
marked in the type are grouped together. ‘The forms thus grouped 
together will of course have the typical characters differently de- 
veloped; and some will exhibit them so vaguely and imperfectly 
that, when more fully studied, they may be referred to other types, 
and the group su bdivided. It the original croup was established on 
correct principles, its typical forms would still remain grouped toge- 
ther when it was broken into subgroups, or merely stripped of the 
doubtful forms ; in either case the original name given to the group, 
if characteristic and euphonious, or consecrated by usage, should be 
retained, A large portion of the literature of natural history cannot 
unfortunately be looked upon as an extension of the true knowledge 
of the structure, development, or habits of species ; it consists rather 
of new classifications. ‘lo make a positive addition to science, how- 
ever small, requires in general a great deal of labour; and conse- 
quently a reputation must be of slow growth. ‘This does not suit an 
ambitious young naturalist who wishes to be distinguished at once 3 
and he therefore makes classifications in which his name may ap- 
pear on every page of a book, at the end of some barbarous designa- 
tion, associated with the names of all the ereat naturalists. ‘This 
method also affords a convenient means of putting the classifier’s 
friends, or conveying flattery to other scientific men by calling spe- 
cles or genera after them. There are people who enjoy a great 
reputation in botany and zoology, who have not added a real fact to 
science, and whose ‘whole claim rests upon having taken some one’s 
classification and modified it sutliciently to make it look unlike the 
original. This cannot, of course, be done with advantage unless 
there be some plausible excuse. In renaming the species or genera, 
these charlatans « display « wonderful amount of historic lore, to shies 
that somebody has long ago formed the group which they are about 
to subdivide ; in this way ‘they vet rid of the name of the author of 
the classification by substituting some name a century old, and under 
cover of this the ‘y contrive to coin new ones of their own. Na- 
— prejudice is the great shield of this quackery. Ifthe author 
of the classification to be modified be a Frenchman, the inglishman 
discovers that Lluyd, or Ray, or somebody else, has made the same 
genus, and given it another name; and so too tes Frenchman or the 
German. In this w: ay synonyms multiply, science is made obscure 
and repulsive, and its progress is greatly retarded. It is not only 
right but commendable that justice should always be done to any 
man to whom the priority of a discovery is due; but the invention 
of generic or specific names, which can only be temporary sy mbols, 1s 
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hardly of sufficient importance to justify the introduction of periodic 
confusion into science by a change of familiar names and a multipli- 
cation of synonyms. When the names are euphonious, suitable, and 
habitually used, they ought not to be changed, even though some 
one else may have a prior claim to their authorship. We cannot see 
what science gains by changing Lamarck’s name Perna for Klein's 
Lsognonum, or his Solarium tor the Architectonica of Bolten. 

Dr. Chenu proposes to place all the engravings of his manual at 
the disposition of conchologists, whether of France or of other coun- 
tries, who would undertake to analyse, as Mr. Crosse proposed, the 
genera created since the commencement of the century, and to sup- 
press the faulty ones, after having proved that there was no occasion 
to establish them. He also makes the same proposition to persons 
who occupy themselves with other branches of natural history; he 
says he has nearly 10,000 very fine engravings on wood (Vertebrata 
and Iny ertebrata), the greater part of which have not yet been used, 
and among which valuable materials for publication may be found 
by means of galyanoplastic copies. 


94-96. There is an excellent society in Liége called La Societ’ 





libre d’ Emulation,—a kind of Society of Arts;—which has done good 
service in fostering, improving, and promoting the various local in- 
dustries. Among the means it employs are prizes for memoirs 
or essays upon various subjects, the best being printed at the expense 
of the society, in addition to the author receiving the prize. M. Fran- 
quoy’s essay, Des Progris de la Fabrication du Fer dans le Pays de 
Liege, M. Malherbe’s Del’ Exploitation de la Houille dans le Pays de 
Liége, and M. Stévart’s Des meilleures Mcthodes d Analyse des Mine- 
vals qui en Belgique servent & VExtraction du Fer, du Cuivre, du 
Zinc, et du Plomb, have been thus honoured. ‘Two of them deserve 
notice, because they discuss some questions of great interest in the 
history of inventions ; and the third, because it affords a model which 
might be imitated in some other branches of trade. 

M. Franquoy claims for his country, the old Pays de Liége, which 
included also a part of the provinces of Namur and Hainault, the ; im- 
portant inventions of cast iron, the high furnace, and perhaps castings 
in iron; and we are disposed to add an wettaienn invention, the slit- 
ting mill. He has not adduced any new facts of a decisive character i in 
support of his claims; indeed, he displays no research at all; and in 
one case he has undoubtedly claimed for Liége the merit of having 
first introduced on the Continent an improvement which there is 
every reason to believe was invented there. When Agricola’s book 
De Re Metallica was published in 1546, iron ores were treated in 
three different ways, according to their fusibility. The very fusible 
ores were treated in a kind of smith’s hearth, like the Catalan forge; 
those which were somewhat less fusible were smelted in furnaces 
three feet high and five feet broad. The broken ore was thrown in 
along with the fuel through the throat, and the succeeding charges 
took the place of the melted ore and charcoal; the combustion was 
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carried on by two hand-bellows, which could be worked by one man. 
After a strong heat of twelve hours the cinder was tapped, and a 
mass of iron was found in the bottom, which was brought under the 
hammer. Ifthe ore was more difficult to melt, it was roasted, crushed, 
and smelted in higher furnaces. According to the figures in Agri- 
cola, these furnaces appear to have been from five to six feet high. 
Agricola nowhere speaks of liquid products from any of these fur- 
naces, though perfectly fluid iron must have been frequently obtained 
when the mass of iron, made in the first reduction of the ore, was 
re-fused before it was hammered. 

The six-teet furnaces, not being adapted for ores which are tused 
with much difhiculty, were gradually made higher, and gave rise to 
what are known in Germany as Stiickdéfen and Flosséfen, the former 
being the older. As the stiickifen were only ten to twelve feet 
high, a very large expenditure of charcoal was required to smelt the 
infusible ores, and they were kept in blast only six days. The 
flossifen were higher and were kept in blast longer. The question 
to be answered is, when and where were these stiickifen and flosséfen 
invented, and when did the latter become the true high furnace ? 
Most metallurgists admit that the improvements originated in Liége; 
others, however, consider that both the stiickéfen and the tlossdten 
were German inventions, although the descriptions of Agricola may be 
taken as negative evidence that high furnaces were not used in his time. 
The following facts may throw light on the point. O'Reilly’ states that, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, there were such large furnaces 
in England, that in twenty-four hours they were able to produce from 
40 to 60 ewts. of raw iron with wood charcoal. ‘To do this, the fur- 
naces must have been at least 18 to 20 feet high. We do not know 
upon what authority O’ Reilly makes this statement, and it would be 
worth enquiring into. Steffens, who wrote an account of the iron 
manufacture in Sweden in 1646, mentions the dates of the building 
of a number of furnaces upon the French plan,—Ulfshiitte 1629, 
Norshiitte 1644, Nisshiitte 1638, &c.; all the others in the eastern 
mining district were, he says, old Swedish furnaces, from two to 
three hundred years old. Some had been out of blast for a hundred 
years, and others had been repaired ; the latter, he concludes, could 
zo from 20 to 30 weeks, while, he thinks, the oldest ones could 
work for from 5 to 16 weeks. ‘These furnaces must have produced 
cast-iron ; so that the date at which that substance was known in 
Sweden may be carried back to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
M. Franquoy fixes the discovery of cast-iron in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and that of the high-furnace about the year 1500. Gustavus 
Adolphus, in order to raise money, often gave mortgages of the 
crown lands to foreigners. ‘Thus Finspang, with its territory in 
East Gothland, was mortgaged, in 1618, to William de Besche of 
Liége, but in r ‘ality to Louis de Geer his surety. The latter 
arrived in Sweden in 1627, as we learn from a letter of Gustavus 
Adolphus to Axel Oxenstierna, dated November 6, 1627: “ Louis 


5 Annal. des Arts et Manufact. t. vi. 226. 
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de Geer has now arrived in this country.” And, on the 24th of 
December, he obtains permission to use Prostholn, near Norrkip- 
ing, for building ships. Master John Skytté, the tutor of Gustavus 
Adolphus, relates how Louis de Geer had said, ‘* that we had an 
India here in Sweden if we knew how to use the mines rightly.” 
Under Christina, De Geer got Danemora in 1641, and brought over 
Walloon smiths to carry on the works there ; and he, no doul nt, did 
the same for the great arms factory of Finspang. ‘The dates of De 
Geer's arrival and operations in Sweden correspond with those given 
by Stefiens for the erection of furnaces on the French plan—that is, 
of high furnaces. We have, however, positive evidence that not 
merely cast-iron, but also the mode of casting it in moulds, was 
known in Sweden before that period. For Henry IV. of France 
bespoke cannon-balls from Sweden throvigh Andreas de la Fro- 
menteé ; and Charles LX. answers, November 28, 1602, that the 
dimensions had not been stated. Garnej (/lanledning uti Svenska 
JJasmdsteriet, Stockholm, 1791) has the following remarks on the 
origin of the Swedish name for high furnace : “ Some believe that 
the Swedish name masuyn originated with German workmen who 
immigrated into this country, and derive it from the German word 
maas or maass, because every thing used in such a furnace must be 
managed according to a proper proportion, otherwise the smelting 
would fail. The master or director of such a furnace, and of the 
establishment belonging thereto, for the same reason is called in 
Swedish masmdstare. But as the Swedish masugn is called in Ger- 
many a hohofen (French, haut-journeau), and the masmidstare, blaa- 
meister, hohofenmeister, or plaarer (French, garde de sourneau), names 
which have no similarity whatever with the Swedish ones, and we 
know that, before the arrival of the Germans, cast-iron was prepared 
in Sweden,—whence it follows that the furnaces employed tor this 
purpose must have already had Swedish names,—we may thence 
conclude that the word may have had another origin. It is well 
known that masa is a Swedish word, and means ‘to warm oneself ; 

but nevertheless I would not venture to derive the word masugn 
from it because of its meaning warmth. According to Rudbeck’s 
Mss., the Irish call a lime-kiln mason-noit; the French call a mason 
masson or macon, trom the Belgian machio, which means ‘ an artisan;’ 
so that masugqn would be derived thence, and might mean an arti- 
ficially-built furnace (Ihre’s Glossar. Ling. Sveciv).” The last part 
of this paragraph refers directly to a Walloon origin. It is singular 
that Garnej does not appear to have known that the French name 
for stiichifen is fourneau a& masse. The relationship between the 
Swedish and French names is so obvious that one or the other must 
have borrowed: every probability is in favour of the Swedes being 
the borrowers; but, in addition, we think there is complete evidence 
in the fact that the loupes of iron are called massé, pl. massiaux, in 
Foix, and now generally in France ; and the conversion of raw irom 
into loupes in “the puddling furnace without previous refining is 
called mazeage. These words are evidently connected with mazza, 
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blows with a club, Italian mazzicare, Portuguese macar, ‘to strike,’ in 
reference to the hammering of the loupes. The French and Ger- 
mans gave a new name to the smelting furnace when it became 
high, while the Swedes simply continued to apply the old name of 
masugn or fourneau a masse to every kind of iron smelting furnace. 

It is probable that the art of casting hollow iron ware originated 
wherever fully fluid iron was first obtained. The only evidence 
which M. Franquoy is able to bring forward in favour of Liége is 
a petition addressed by the iron-masters of Liege to the Prince- 
Bishop in the year 1700, in which they state that, having on hand 
several millions of iron pottery, in consequence of Liége workmen 
having gone to work in foreign countries, they, the petitioners, had 
associated together to improve their workmanship, to which no 
stranger had yet been able to attain, in order to maintain the trade 
in the country where it originated ; they demand that no new fur- 
naces be established, because the old ones are capable of producing 
more than double the number of pots, boilers, vats, &c. ; and fur- 
ther, that potertes de fer shall only be made at two furnaces of the 
village of Grivegnée, and at two of the village of Vennes, which 
have always been engaged in this manufacture, and the first masters 
of which were the inventors. This is certainly an important docu- 
ment, and would be quite sufficient to establish the claim of Liége, 
if it be admitted that the first high furnaces were employed there. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, rolling cylinders be- 
gan to be einployed in Lorraine and Belgium, and at the same time 
heating furnaces appear to have been e mploy ed at Liége. The roll- 
ing cylinders were the first example of rotatory apparatus for the 
manufacture ofiron. M. Franquoy asserts the first slitters erected on 
the Continent to have been at the village of Prayun, by one Gillaume 
Fraipont, to whom the right was concede d; he farther adds, that 
the first was erected in E neland at Dartford, in 1590. According 
to Gough’s Camden, this first iron mill for slitting bars was set up 
by Godfrey Box of Liége; so that M. Franquoy appears to be in 
error when he only claims tor Liége the honour of having introduced 
them; and it is highly probable that slitting rollers were introduced 
at Liége at the same time as the flat rollers. 

Anotl her remarkable invention, for which it appears the world is 
indebted to Li 4leve, is cementation steel, which has been the fortune 
of Sheffield. 

M. Malherbe displays most laudable industry in making use of 
the few materials at his disposal ; but his criticism and philology 
are not ona level with his patriotism, or real te echnical knowledge of. 
coal-mining, He begins by peopling the banks of the Meuse and 
the Ourthe, Which were covered with thick forests, with Eburones 
and Tungrians, which, according to him, were German races. He 
Was, no doubt, led to this opinion by the passage of Cesar: “ Con- 
drosos, ‘burones, Caerzesos, Paemanos, qui uno nomine German 
appellantur, ar bite wi ad xt. millia.’ Nevertheless, he makes 
eburon come from the Celtic heibowren, which Cesar latinised, and: 
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which signifies workmen who work the carbon of the earth. This 
etymology le applies to explain the word dure, or pit, and the name 
for coal-miner in Hainault, borain, and that for collieries, borinage. 
When the coal came to be regularly extracted, the pits were called 
bures. Some, he says, derive this trom the English bore, although it 
is probably of Arabic origin (byre, wells); we nevertheless find a 
great analogy between dwre and Eburon. It does not occur to him 
that if the Eburones were coal-miners, Li¢ge could not lay claim to 
be the first country where the discovery of regular mining was made; 
for there was Lburo-britium in Lusitania, and several eboras in the 
Spanish Peninsula, Yverdon in Switzerland, Eburo-dunum in Gallia 
Narbonica, and, lastly, ancient York in England. His derivation is, 
perhaps, as near the truth as that which is sometimes adopted from 
the Sanskrit wha, elephant; old Gaedhelic, bor; Latin, barrus. 
“ Quid tibi vis, mulier nigris dignissima barris ?” 

The word bwzre is interesting, because there is a supposed Pictish 
word dobur which occurs in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, and 
which, according to Mr. Skene, now signifies in Gaelic ‘a well, 
There is also the Irish dior, a thorn, a spit, which is evidently con- 
nected with the Old High German borén, Middle High German 
boren, and English and Danish bore. Whatever be the origin of the 
word, it appears from a charter of Hugues de Pierrepont, Bishop of 
Liége in 1202, granting a piece of land called the Campus Maurorum 
to the monks of the order of Citeaux, that a dure existed in a field 
which was accorded as an annex to the grant. M. Malherbe thinks 
that this may explain a popular expression in Li¢ége, “ neur comme 
on Moriine,’ that is, black as a collier. But among the people of 
Gallia Belgica mentioned by Cesar were the .J/orint, and the Campus 
Maurorum may refer to them, and not to Moors, of whose presence 
in Belgium we have no knowledge. It should also be remembered, 
in drawing an argument from the expression just quoted in favour of 
the antiquity of coal-mining in the Pays de Liége, that the Cagots 
were called J/aures, and the expression in question may refer to 
them. 

We have not space to discuss the legend of Hullos, from whence 
the name Huille is by some supposed to be derived, or the many in- 
teresting facts about the improvements in this branch of Belgian 
industry to which M. Malherbe refers. We trust his book may 
succeed in directing attention to a branch of historical archeology 
which is of the highest importance, and which has hitherto been 
singularly neglected. It is certainly worth while to know the origin, 
and trace the development, of inventions which have changed the 
whole social, and, we may add, deeply affected the moral, life of 
mankind. 

The idea upon which M. Stévart’s work is based is excellent, 
namely, to collect all the best processes for analysing the ores of the 
useful metals of Belgium. The descriptions of the various processes, 
as well as the selection made, show a good practical knowledge of the 
subject. The book has, however, a very great defect, which may 
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not strike persons who are actually engaged in analysing or smelting 
Belgian ores, and who are, therefore, practically acquainted with 
them; we allude to the want of a good mineralogical description of 
the ores, and a table of analyses of typical specimens. ‘There are 
certainly some processes in the book, the relative values of which a 
person not knowing the Belgian ores could not possibly distinguish. 
With these additions, this little work might serve as a model for 
what might be advantageously done for certain districts in this 


country. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue fifth session of the present parliament was opened by com- 
mission on the Sth of February. The most important passage in 
the Queen’s speech was an intimation that the esti- 
nates would provide for a reduction of expenditure, 
Upon the fulfilment of the promise thus given depended the adhe- 
sion of the Economists to the Governme nt ; and, as Lord Derby had 


The Session. 


taken occasion in the debate on the Address to separate himself 


from his friends on the question of intervention in America, the 
fate of the ministry was really decided for the session on the 
appearance of the estimates. The navy estimates for 1863-64 
were introduced on the 23d of February. They provided for an 
outlay of 10,736,0322, beige a decrease, as compared with the vote 
of the previous year, of 1,058,273/. On the 9th of March the 
army e timate s were moved by Sir G. Lewis. They amounted to 
15,060,2372, showing a reduction of 1,000,113. on the expenditure 
of 1862-63. As on the Economist theory a cheap government is 
the ultimate end of all reforms, and the final cause of a pacific 
policy, the 2,000,000/. thus saved secured the support of Mr. Cob- 
den oui his friends. The reconciliation claimed to be nothing 
more than a bargain; for if Mir. Disraeli could have made a higher 
bid in the same direction, he might doubtless have carried them 
along with him in his op position to Lord Palmerston. But thoug!: 
retrenchment forms part of the traditional creed of the Tory leader, 
it is not in very good odour among his followers ; and the Econo- 
mists wisely preferred accepting a substantial reduction from the 
existing Govermunent to trying the doubtful chances of a dissolu- 
tion and a change of ministry. In other respects, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s position in the House of Commons has remained unchanged 
throughout the session. Besides his own immediate party and 
the Economists, the general tenor of his foreign policy has retained 
the Radicals ; wud the scrupulous care with which he has evaded all 
important domestic questions has preserved the confidence of those 
adherents of the status guo who prefer a minister strong enough to 
do nothing to one who would have to justify his accession to power 
by doing something. 

Lord Palmerston’s tactics have many obvious advantages, and 
they have been crowned with a large measure of temporary success. 
Whenever he has stood in need of support, he has obtained it. He 
has always been able to count upon the votes of some one impor- 
tant section of the House of Commons, in addition to his own re- 
gular supporters ; and by this means he has kept the Liberal party 
in office under very adverse circumstances, and with h: wdly a work- 
ing majority. But it is essentially a system whicn sacrifices the 
future to the present. No party can dissociate itself with impunity 
from all its most cherished traditions. No party can av owedly 
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subordinate the maintenance of principle to the retention of place, 
without alienating in the end the sympathies of its own members 
and the respect of its opponents. And this is just what Lord 
Palmerston has done. There is no liberal measure which has be- 
nefited by his leadership, none which would not fare just as well if 
the ‘Tories were in office. ‘The application in detail of those great 
prh neiples which, with much error in theory and many shortcom- 
ings in practice, it is the glory of the Liber ‘al party to have inter- 
woven with the constitution, has been handed over to private 
members, to be injured by their crotchets and discredited by their 
failures. ‘The suceession of dogmatic tradition has come to an end. 
There is no king in israel, and every man does that which is right 
in his own eyes. Lach fresh session sees the party more and more 
disorganised, and more and more driven to rely, not on its own 
strength, but on the divisions of its adversaries. but the present 
session has also witnessed a marked advance on Mr. Gladstone’s 
part. Hitherto he had been content to confine himself for the 
most part to the special duties of his department; and consequently 
the financial policy of the Government—the expression of his 
own theories, the creation of his own hand—has been the salt 
which saved it from decomposition. But this year he has put 
himself forward as the avowed advocate of political development. 
On two occasions he has in a measure gone out of his way to 
make it plain that his theory of generalship differs from that of 
his leader ; that in his eyes political truths have no exemption 
from the general law of all truths, which can only be shown to 
have taken voot by the fact that they have grown and borne 
fruit. On the 4th of March he spoke in support of the third 
reading of Mr. Hadtield’s bill for abolishing the declaration now 
made by nonconformists, as a qualification for certain offices, that 
they will not use their official pico: € to the injury of the Estab- 
lished Church. The greater part of his speech was devoted to 
showing the impossibility of binding the legislature by special com- 
pacts, and to proving that this particul: ir measure would do no 
harm to the Church of England ; — there was something more 
significant in the way in which he based his advoe: acy of the bill 
on the incomp: ibility of the pledge which it seeks to abolish with 
the general principles of religious equality which have been once 
for all adopted into our constitutional theory. “ Look at the 
manner in which, since 1828, the whole system of the administra- 
tion of the State has been altered, how it has been founded upon 
the eeneral recognition of the equal civil richts of the members of 
all religions. I admit, this declaration does contain in it more or 
less acknowledgment of civil inequality. It does constitute a civil 
Ineq ui ality when certain persons are singled out to make a declara- 
tion limiting or tending to limit the disch: irge of their obligations 
asmembers of Parliament, or as holders of any other office of trust.” 
SO, Again, in his speech on the Dissenters’ Burials Bill, on the 15th of 
April, he grounded his vote for the second reading on the inconstst- 
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ency of the present state of the law “with those principles of civil and 
religious freedom on which for a series of years our legislation has 
been based.” Taken by themselves, ne ither of these two ‘speeches “ure 
of much moment. They derive their importance from Mr. Glad- 
stone's position, antece lents, and character. They are an expression 
of his views on the general conduct of the party to which he belongs, 
not necessitated by the defence of any Government measure, but 
voluntarily put forward in the face of many considerations which 
might have inclined him to remain silent. And no one can doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone has the will, if only he had the power, to make 
his acts tally with his words. His is not a mind in which strong 
convictions lie dormant and unfruitful. When the first of these 
speeches was delivered, the future leadership of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons was still an open question. Two days 
before the second, it had ceased to be so. While Sir George Lewis 
lived, it was possible that the choice might fall on him. If it had 
done so, the predominance of the critical element in his mind, and the 
disposition to put up with anomalies and inconsistencies in practice, 
which so often accompanies it, might have led him by a different 
road to a policy very similar to Lord Palmerston’s; and his great 
power of conciliation would have naturally aided him in gaining 
support from opponents as well as friends. But his unlooked-for 
death not only removed from the Cabinet one of its ablest mem- 
bers, but from the House of Commons the only possible rival to 
Mr. Gladstone. Henceforward the future of the party is bound up 
with him ; and if such a prospect is not without its drawbacks, if 
among his many great qualities tact and caution are not the most 
conspicuous, if his followers may have to encounter reverses which 
a more adroit general would avoid, there is another and a brighter 
side to the picture. Under his ouids ance the Liberal party will . 
longer be kept in office by a systematic abnegation of prineiple ; 
will no longer be untrue alike to its past history and its at a 
hopes: if it will have more defeats, it will have greater triumphs ; 
if it will be less secure against disaster, it will at least be sate 
from humiliation. | 

On the 16th of April the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
his financial statement. Two special causes had tended to depress 
the revenue during the past year. The disruption of the U nited 
States had raised the price - na ordinary American cotton, which 
usually sells at 67. per lb., to 24d. per lb.; and the consequent 
pari alysis of the cotton ames had reduced to pauperism the 
wealthiest class of our labouring population. In England distress 
was mainly confined to Lancashire. In Ireland it was spread, in 
less intense form, over the greater part of the country ; and the 
value of the whole agricultural produce of the island, which from 
1856 to 1860 was on an average 39,457,000J, per annum, had 
fallen in 1862-63 to 27,527.0002. The co creat luxuries of the 
working-classes are beer and spirits; and conse quently one of the 
earliest evidences of their being affected by distress is the dimin- 
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ished yield of the taxes levied on those commodities. Accordingly 
the excise showed a deficiency of a little more than a million, in 
comparison W ith the estimate for the year. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, however, the total revenue for the year 1862 63 was 
70,603,0002. being an excess of 993,000l. over the estimated re- 
venue. The two most satisfactory items were the customs and the 
income-tax ; the former showing an increase of 484,000/., and the 
latter of 467,0007. The excess in the customs returns is due, in 
a great measure, to the operation of the commercial treaty with 
France; but the gain in this respect is very far from representing 
the whole influence of that measure on the commercial prosperity 
of the country. In 1859, the total value of exports to France, 
including foreign and colonial as well as British goods, was 
9,961,0007. In 1862, it had risen to 21,824, 000Z., thus far more 
than making up the decrease of 6,618,000/. in the total exports to 
the United States. 

The estimated expenditure and the estimated yield of taxes for 
the year 1862-63 may be thus compared : 


Estimated Expenditure. 
Funded and Unfunded Debt é £26,530,000 








Consolidated Fund ; 1,940,000 
Army Estimates ‘ ‘ : ; 15,060,000 
Navy Estimates ‘ : ‘ 10,736,000 
Collection of Revenue . ‘ . ‘ 4,721,000 
Miscellaneous Estimates. ‘ ‘ 8 962,000 

£67,749,000 


Estimated Yield of Taxes. 
Customs . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ £24,180,000 


Excise ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 17,600,000 
Stamps . . . . « - 9,000,000 
Taxes . ; : . ‘ ; 3,160,000 
Income Tax : ‘ ‘ : 10,500,000 
Post Office , , , 3,800,000 
Crown Land ; ' ; ; 300,000 
Miscellaneous. ‘ ‘ ; j 2,900,000 
China Indemnity ‘ , , ; 450,000 

£71,490,000 


This gives a surplus of 3 9, 741,0007. By equalising the tax on 
chicory to that on coffee, by imposing the same licenses on clubs 
selling strong liquors as upon hotels and coffee- houses,—an inten- 
tion afterwards al andoned,—by certain alterations in the licenses 
for selling beer, by commuting the present payment of 5 per cent 
upon railway-passenger traflic to 53 per cent, without any exemp- 
tion in favour of excursion trains, by assimilating the law as to 
duties on charitable legacies in Ivrel: ind to that of England, and by 
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removing the exemption from income-tax now granted to endowed 
charities and to the income of corporations expended in charity, 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to raise this to a total surplus of 3,874,000/, 
available for the remission of taxes. He was thus enabled to lower 
the income-tax from 9d. in the pound to 7d., besides allowing an 
abatement of 60/. upon incomes between 100/. and 2001. a year ; 
to reduce the duty on tea from 1s. 5d. per lb. to 1s. ; and to abolish 
the penny stamp on goods entered inwards, and the charge of 1s. 6, 
on bills of lading outwards. The total measure of relief to be thus 
afforded stood as follows : 





Abolition of small charges on commerce . £143,000 
Abatement on small incomes . ‘ ‘ 300,000 
Reduction of Tea Duty . , , ; 1,300,000 
Reduction of Income Tax ' ' ; 1,600,000 

£3,343,000 


The proposal to make the property of charities liable to income- 
tax met with all the opposition which an attack on interests so 
numerous and powerful was certain to excite; and the line of 
defence adopted by Mr. Gladstone was not calculated, perhaps was 
not imtended, to quiet the storm. The chief objection urged 
against the scheme, in a political point of view, was that it would 
be injurious to deserving charities without securing the reform of 
those which are badly administered. Viewing the subject more 
generally, the arguments of those who regard Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal with disfavour would probably assume some such form as 
the following :—The great law of all poor-relief is, that the State 
should do the negative work of preventing the consequences of 
poverty by checking vagrancy and begging, through its police, and 
of diminishing its causes by promoting the public wealth and the 
demand for labour by its legislation ; whilst the actual relief should 
be undertaken as much as possible by social agencies. As there is 
no security that these will be sufficient, the State must supply their 
deficiencies in the last resort ; and the legislation even of the Middle 
Ages, when religious establishments abounded, provided against the 
shortcomings of voluntary charity. But the public interest demands 
that the support of the poor should fall as little as possible on the 
rates, and that the poor should be assisted before they become a 
profitless burden on the community. The poor-law can save only 
from starvation; charity may diminish temptation ; and much 
of the crime of the country proceeds from a region of poverty 
which is short of pauperism. Relief privately administered does 
more good than that which is given by the law, to which the 
quality of mercy does not extend, and which is supplied by the 
instinct of self-preservation, not by the motive of true charity. 
Poverty is either hopeless or remediable. Paupers of the latter 
class can be aided only by a system which looks to the individual 
case and its surroundings ; not by one that knows not how to dis- 
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criminate. Those of the former class, for whom there is no pro- 
spect in this world of better things, ought to receive as much com- 
fort as can be extended to them ; for they are removed from com- 
parison with a self-helping class, and the principle which reduces 
the measure of relief to the utmost does not apply to them. Yet 
that principle must govern the administration of public relief. 
These persons therefore must rely on other resources, and such re- 
sources it is the duty and interest of the State, not to provide, but 
to promote. Charitable foundations have the positive merit that 
they increase the resources of the day by adding the charity of past 
times to that of the present, and they have an advantage, in com- 
parison with voluntary casual gifts, that they are organised, regu- 
lated, definitely known, can be counted upon like the rates, and 
yet admit of other tests than mere destitution. Therefore, in a 
well-ordered system, economical science inculcates, not that chari- 
ties should be left entirely to testamentary disposition, but that 
they should be encouraged as a great public good, relieving the 
public burdens, and, if not contributing to taxation, diminishing 
its pressure. ‘The error that has been committed in this country 
is that the poor-law has been supposed to be the primary essen- 
tial means of supporting the poor, and private charity has been 
allowed to disport itself in the luxury and caprice of ostentatious 
benevolence. Thus it has fallen from its high province, the relative 
position of the two things has been inverted, and it has been laid 
open to the damaging attacks of economists. An under-estimate of 
charitable foundations generally is at the bottom of Mr. Gladstone's 
proposal, It would be more reasonable, therefore, to tax charities 
ina community where the public is not taxed for the support of 
the poor than in one where there is a poor-rate ; for in one case 
they relieve only the poor, in the other they relieve the rate- 
payers. Whatever the charities lose by the loss of their exemp- 
tion must ultimately be made up in another way to the poor ; 
and that of which the income-tax deprives them will be taken from 
the ratepayers,—that is to say, from that body every additional 
burden on which contributes to the increase of pauperism. More- 
over, the same sum paid from the rates does less to relieve society 
from the burden of pauperism than in a well-regulated charity. In 
one case it keeps alive so many persons as a dead-weight on the 
resources of the country ; in the other, it may enable them to 
pursue remunerative labour, and increase the public wealth. The 
exemption is not a gift simply because it is a price—a price paid 
by the public for the relief of the poor-rate. The only person who 
will be the poorer for its removal must bea poor man. ‘The real 
owners of the property of these charities are not trustees or man- 
agers, but those for whose benefit they were founded,—namely, the 
poor who are exempted on principle from the income-tax. The 
principle of self-preservation, the basis of political economy, applied 
to taxation, militates against taxing an income in which no selt- 
Interest is concerned. 
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On the other hand, it would probably be replied as follows :— 
These arguments would have been more in point before 1834, 
Under the new poor-law relief is given on a principle known 
to, and capable of being tested by, the State—the principle, that 
is, of keeping the condition of is who are supported by legal 
ids arity considerably less desirable than that of those who are 
able to support themselves, and so leaving to every one a strong 
motive to do without it if he can. But private charity acts 
on no such principle, and the State has no means of knowing 
whether its effects are beneficial or injurious. “What the a 
may and should abandon to private charity,” says Mr. Mill, 
the task of distinguishing between one case of real necessity wait 
another. Srivaie charity can give more to the more deserving, 
The State must act by ceneral rules. It cannot undertake to 
discriminate between the deserving and the undeserving indigent. 
It owes no more than subsistence to the first, and can give no less 
to the last. Private charity can make these distinctions ; and, in 
bestowing its own money, is entitled to do so according to its own 
judgment. It should understand that this is its peculiar and ap- 
propriate province, and that it is commendable or the contrary as 
it exercises the function with more or with less discernment” (Pol. 
Econ. li. 560), But if the State “cannot undertake to discrimi- 
nate between the deserving and the undeserving,” so neither can 
it undertake to test the discernment with which private charity 
has exercised that function. And, as a matter of fact, the very 
circumstance that charitable endowments are definitely known, 
and can be counted upon like the rates, is the cause of their being 
often so mischievous. They have the certainty of legal relief with- 
out its safeguards against abuse. Nor is it necessarily true that 
whatever the charities lose by the removal of the exemption is 
really taken from the rate-payers, because it must ultimately be 


made up in another way to the poor. That would only be the case if 


nothing was given in ch: arity which would not otherwise be given 
in poor-relief. And if it is 5 a to tax in the gross an income 
which, when divided among the ultimate recipients, would produce 
amounts so small as to be legally exempt from the tax, why not 
likewise exempt the father of a family whose income, divided be- 
tween his wife, children, and servants yields less than 100/. per 
annum for each of them? The parallel is exact. If the property 
was absolutely divided among the children, or among the poor, it 
would become theirs, and would fairly claim the exemption. 50 
long as the father in the one case, and the founder in the other, 
retains, by himself or his representatives, the right of selection and 
distribution, the property, in the one case as much as in the other, 
should be regarded as remaining in his hands, and therefore as 
subject to taxation. From this point of view exemption 1s a oift ; 
and if the public money is to be given away at all, it should at 
least be given wisely. If there are no means open to the State 
for ascertaining whether it is so given, and an overwhelming 
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amount of evidence that in many instances it is not, it is best 
not to do an uncertain good at the cost of a certain evil. But 
even if the public money could be given wisely, the argument 
would prove too much. For it should also be given consistently. 

One town or parish should not be favoured over another; unen- 
dowed charities shoulda share the privilege with endowed ones ; 
and as there are other ways of spending money equally praise- 
worthy and equally beneficial to the community with almsgiving, 
the grants should be extended to all incomes or portions of in- 
comes laid out in the maintenance of a family, the education and 
placing-out in life of children, the education of the ignorant, the 
raising of the condition of the labouring-classes, or any other bene- 
volent object. And even if the wisdom and the consistency of the 
grants could be secured, the question of their justice would ‘still re- 

main. ‘The State holds the money raised by taxation in trust for 
national purposes, and it has no right to spend it in other ways, 
however excellent in themselves, for the simple reason that it is 
not iis own to spend. It is easy to be charitable with other peo- 
ple’s money. 

The opening sentences of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 4th of 
May foreshadowed the fate of the measure ; for though he described 
it as “a mild and temperate compromise, equitable and even leni- 
ent in a high degree, as respects the mass of charitable property,’ 
he admitted also that it was “not one which either can be, or 
ought to be, carried—if, indeed, it could be carried—without the 
deliberate sanction” of the House of Commons. That sanction the 
House of Commons was evidently not disposed to give ; and later 
in the evening the clause was withdrawn. 

On the 5th of May Mr. Walter moved two resolutions,—one 
declaring that the educational grant should be made applicable to 
all the poorer schools ; the other declaring it to be inexpedient and 
unjust to require the employment of certificated teachers or pupil- 
teachers by school-managers, as an indispensable condition of their 
participation in the capitation grant. The first of these resolu- 
tions was withdrawn, and the second negatived by 102 to 117. In 
Spite of the failure of this Mr. Walter’s second attempt at bringing 
a lower class of schools within the sphere of government inspection, 
the proposition is in itself so reasonable, and follows so naturally 
from the adoption of the principle of payment for results, that the 
question cannot be regarded as finally disposed of. The essentials 
of primary education, as ascertained by inspection, are two,—the 
healthiness, cleanliness, and proper condition of the school build- 
ings, together with a due amount of order and discipline in the 
scholars, and the attainment by the children of a certain standard 
in the prescribed subjects. Both of these requisites are capable of 
being directly tested by the inspector. His own observations 
convince him of the first ; his examination of the pupil establishes 
the second. Supposing these results are not attained, or only par- 
tially attained, the government grant is either wholly or partially 
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withheld. If, therefore, the employment of certificated masters ig 
found to make compliance with these conditions more certain, it is 
the obvious interest of school-managers to employ them. If that 
end is not furthered by their employment, there is no special reason 
why they should be required to do so. ‘There are two intelligible 
systems of promoting primary education : one is to train teachers, 
and trust to their doing their work properly; the other is to test 
the work done, in the confidence that if that is satisfactory the 
necessary training must have been acquired somehow. The first 
plan has been tried, and failed. It gave us highly-trained teachers, 
and badly-taught children. The second has now been substituted 
for it, and the need for a protected class of masters at once dis- 
appears. The conditions of the government grant, and the test 
of government inspection, provide all the safeguards that can be 
required against the misappropriation of public money ; and it may 
be safely left to the common sense of those interested in the se ‘hool 
to discover what description of teachers will answer their purpose 
best. 

By a new Minute of the Committee of Council the system of 
grants in aid of training-schools has been revised. At present 
these institutions are certainly too numerous, and, in some in- 
stances, extravagantly large. It would perhaps have been difficult 
to avoid making this mistake. The number of primary schools was 
ascertained by the Census of 1851. But for how many schools the 
services of trained teachers would be sought by v oluntary managers, 
and for how many years trained teachers would remain in charge of 
schools, could not be ascertained a proort with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Government was generous. Local and sectarian rivalries 
were excited. Forty-six institutions arose, with room for three 
thousand students. For the outlay upon buildings private sub- 
scriptions were chiefly relied on, yet the public purse contributed 
130,0007. The maintenance of students fell more largely year by 
year upon the Government, until at length the whole cost of a well 
conducted training-school might have been covered by grants from 
the State. Meantime no cuarantee was taken that the young men 
and women thus educated at the national charge should make a due 
return to the nation by service in elementary schools. Many exerted 
their freedom and followed other ways of life. The trained teach- 
ers pleaded in explanation that all of them could not find places in 
schools, and that, forced to earn their bread, some were driven to 
accept positions different from those for w hich they had been trained. 
It appeared, therefore, that the State was contributing enormously 
towards institutions which it did not manage, and was at the same 
time committing an injustice towards its own wards, in training more 
of them than could procure suitable employment. ‘To meet these 
evils 2 new scheme has been devised, the basis of which is, that the 
State should not, under the most favourable circumstances, bear 
more than seventy-five per cent of the cost of maintaining a train- 
ing-school ; and that it should pay nothing for students inadequately 
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trained, or for persons who on leaving the normal schools fail to 
become elementary teachers. The religious bodies, with whom rest 
the increase and the management of primary schools, and who at 
pleasure seek or spurn national assistance for them, can best in- 
vestigate the extent of their own wants, and regulate the admission 
of students accordingly. If three out of four admitted receive due 
training and become teachers of schools, Government will reim- 
burse to the normal schools the expense of training the three 
teachers. As long, therefore, as mistakes and losses can be kept 
down to one student in four, so long the government grants will 
suffer no reduction. If the fourth student, trained at the cost of 
his sect, become a teacher, in that case his community will acquire 
what they have paid for; but when this fourth student fails to 
become a teacher, still the public aid will not on that account be 
diminished, provided the other three students have taken charge 
of schools. ‘Thus payment by results will be extended to normal 
schools. The proposal though intricate is not inequitable. Per- 
haps one of its best consequences will be to encourage religious 
bodies to cultivate sober introspection, to aim at a just estimate 
of their real numbers and true interests, to reform or suppress 
institutions 1ll conducted or not wanted, and to cultivate more 
consistent and intelligent views upon educational questions. Some 
minor changes have likewise been introduced. The inspection of 
pauper-schools, hitherto performed by the Privy Council, will be 
transferred to the Poor-Law Board ; and inspectors’ assistants are 
to be appointed for the particular examination of the children in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. By another Minute, the Revised 
Code is to be extended to the whole of Great Britain ; so that, 
unless parliamentary influence interfere, Scotch schools will, after 
February 1864, receive their share of public assistance upon the 
same terins as schools in England. 


The condition of the cotton districts has been steadily improv- 
ing thronghout the summer. Work has been more 

an abundant ; and there has been a large decrease in the 
Districts, number of persons relieved both by the boards of 
enardians and the local committees. In the week 

ending on the 30th of May, the returns from the twenty-eight unions 
ofthe cotton districts proper gave the number of persons in receipt 
of out-door relief at 160,890, and the number relieved by the local 
committees only at 129,085, being in all 289,975. In the week 
ending on the 25th of April, the numbers had been, out-door relief, 
184,172 ; local committees, 177,904 ; total, 362,076. There were 
205,978 operatives working full time, and 191,199 entirely out of 
work. The corresponding numbers in the last week in April were 
192,527, and 215,512. The prospects for the coming winter, how- 
ever, are very gloomy. ‘The savings of the people are entirely ex- 
hausted; the public subscriptions have nearly come to an end; the 
credit of the operatives with the shopkeepers is stopped. Some pro- 
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vision has been made for the future by the introduction of a Public 
Works Bill, which was read a second time in the House of Commons 
on the 18th of June, and passed through committee on the 26th. B 
this measure the Exchequer Loan Commissioners are authorised to 
make advances to the local authorities, not exceeding 1,200,0002. in 
all, and bearing interest at 3} per cent, to be employed by them ix. 
public and sanitary improvements within their districts. 


The election of the Irish Attorney-General for Tralee is an event 
which has excited, and from its circumstances deserved to excite, 
a considerable share of public attention in Ireland. 
The Tralee The want of an Irish law-officer in the House of 
Election. Commons was undoubtedly an inconvenience, and 
had been pointedly made a reproach to the govern- 
ment. It was true that no general election had intervened since 
the present ministers came into office, to afford a decisive test of 
their popularity ; but it was confidently asserted that no man 
tainted by connection with them would find acceptance with a 
single constituency in Ireland; and appearances were strongly 
in favour of this view. The Irish liberal party seemed rapidly 
dissolving into atoms. The blow given by the Durham letter, 
prodigious as it was, might by time and effort have been re- 
covered ; but all that has since occurred, the succession of fatali- 
ties and follies, things that could and things that could not be 
helped, seemed to have made the breach irreparable and com- 
plete between the government and its former allies in Ireland. 
Of this, the Longford election was held to afford a pregnant ex- 
ample: in which a member of a wealthy, popular, and respected 
liberal family, possessing deservedly immense influence in the 
county, was defeated through the efforts of the Catholic priests, on 
the avowed ground of his having accepted office under the present 
government. It was, however, thought, and, as it proved, cor- 
rectly, that the great personal popularity of Mr. O'Hagan, and his 
remembered services to Catholic interests in Ireland, would out- 
weigh the unpopularity of his official relations. In truth, there 
never was aman more entirely fitted for the task (if it were feas- 
ible at all) of knitting together anew the severed ties between the 
Catholics of Ireland and such of the statesmen and politicians: of 
England as still kept their faces towards the policy of governing 
Ireland in an impartial spirit. And in this view it is perhaps 
much to be regretted that Mr. O’Hagan had not the opportu- 
nity of some years in the House of Commons as an independent 
member, free from official fetters. The course of a successful pro- 
fessional life ordered it otherwise ; and he found himself Attor- 
ney-General without a seat in parliament, at atime when his party 
was in a position of great and increasing unpopularity with his 
countrymen. The experiment, however, had to be made; and 
upon Mr. O'Connell's vacating his seat for Tralee, the Attorney- 
General at once announced himself as a candidate. The character 
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of the violent but abortive opposition which was made to him 
illustrates, as nothing else has yet done, the anomaly and absurdity 
of the present position of Irish politics. The first opponent in the 
field was Captain Knox, the proprietor of a Tory journal in Dub- 
lin, who naturally looked to the support of the large Tory mino- 
rity in the borough. He was followed by Mr. V ereker, the present 
lord-mayor of Dublin, who has always entertained and avowed the 
strong Tory views of his family. In all this there was nothing 
but what was perfectly right and natural. These gentlemen came, 
as adherents of the opposition, to oppose the law-oflicer of the 
government. Mr. Vereker had even, it was rumoured, the sanction 
of the Carlton Club. But here arises the strange feature of this 
election. ‘Toryism in Ireland, as every Irishman knows, means the 
preservation of what relics and remnants of Protestant ascend- 
ancy are left, and the practical exclusion of Catholics from power 
and influence. Now in the wake of these Tory candidates, and 
supporting them with the utmost zeal, were Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
editor of the .Vation newspaper, and the well-known Father La- 
velle,—both, we need hardly say, champions of the extreme national 
and Catholic party. Captain Knox, having declined to retire in 
favour of Mr. Vereker, remained the sole opposing candidate; and 
to him, as against the Attorney-General, both Mr. Sullivan and 
Father Lavelle gave their zealous and vehement support. Now 
this case was one differing diametrically from that of Longford. 
In Longford the Catholic clergy and people had given their prefer- 
ence to a Catholic gentleman of ability and distinction, whom they 

believed to repres sent their own opinions better than Colonel W hite; 
but in Tralee it would be idle to ask for the least point of junc- 
tion between the Protestant candidate and his Catholic adherents. 
The Irish Tories assail the present government for being, as they 
say, too Catholic in tendency; many of the Irish Catholics assail 
the same government, and with much more reason, for its anti- 
Catholic spirit ; but to make these opposite complaints the basis of 
joint action is strange political morality. It seemed so to the 
people of Tralee, to whom the invectives against a man like Mr. 
O'Hagan, solely because he was the law-ofticer of the government, 
appeared to savour of a subtlety beyond their comprehension ; so 
that Captain Knox, finding the game hopeless, retired from the 
field, and after the rapid appearance and disappearance of a third 
candidate in the a of Mr. Denny, Mr. O'Hagan was at last 
left to be elected without opposition. His speech at the hustings 
Was a vindication of himself and his principles, remarkable for its 
ability and eloquence. Amongst other incidents of his career, he 
avowed and boldly justified the course he had taken, in conjunction 
with Mr. Cardwell, in the reconstruction of the Board of National 
Education. This portion of his speech has given rise to much com- 
ment. It has elicited from the Archbishop of Dublin a long letter 
addressed to the Attorney-General, assailing the system of National 
education, and couched in no friendly spirit “towards those Catholics 
who take part in its administration. ‘I'o this letter Mr. O’Hagan’s 
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speech in the House of Commons on the evening of the 18th of 
June, upon Major O’Reilly’s motion with respect to the model 
schools, cannot be considered form: lly a reply, for the Arc chbishop’ S 
letter did not reach London in time for that to be possible ; but 
the speech itself is the ablest vindication, from a Catholic point of 
view, of the National system, taken as a whole. The Attorney- 
General demonstrated, by ficures which admit of no contradiec- 
tion, what deep root the sy iene had taken in Ireland, and what 
great and increasing confidence down to the present time it had 
succeeded in inspiring. This part of his speech is so remark- 
able that we shall extract it. “Its progress and expansion have 
been steady and unbroken; and noting them as they have appeared 
at the commencement of four successive dec ades, we have the most 
conclusive evidence of = general acceptance it has received : for 
in 1833 the schools were 789, and the pupils 107,042 ; in 1843 
the schools were 21.912, aaa the pupils 355,320; in 1853 the 
schools were 5,023, and the pupils 550,631 ; and at the beginning 
of 1863 the schools were 6,010, and the pupils had reached the enor- 
mous number of 811,973. ... And although in latter years there has 
been much agitation against the board growing greater, as it seems 
to me, im pr oportion to the removal of real grounds of objection to 
its principles and management, it has continued to attract still 
more the substantial support and confidence of all denominations. 
Since the Ist of January 1861, 520 new schools have been taken 
into connection with it, of which the patrons may be thus de- 
scribed,—clergymen and laymen of the Established Church, 106 ; 
clergymen and laymen of the Presbyterian Church, 91 ; Methodist 
clergymen, 32; clergymen and laymen of other Protestant commu- 
nities, 4; Roman Catholic clergy men, 265; and Roman Catholic 
laymen, 22: in all, as I have said, 520. And during the same 
short period the applications for building-grants, which have been 
largely stimulated by one of the great improvements by my right 
honourable friend the late Chief Secretary for Ireland, have num- 
bered 136; 29 of them having been made by members of the 
Established Church, 6 by Presbyterians, and 101 by Roman Ca- 
tholics. In the face of these facts and figures, will honourable mem- 
bers persist in the assertion that the National system as a whole is 
distrusted, or disliked, or repudiated by the people of Ireland? But 
more than this: whilst during these thirty years the schools of the 
board have studded the island from the centre to the sea,—whilst 
its unchecked influence has penetrated to the remotest districts, 
and pervaded almost every hamlet and hovel in the land,—unot a 
single case of proselytism has ever been established.” 


The dispute between the Chamber of Deputies and the Crown 

in Prussia was very seriously complicated by the outbreak of the 
Polish revolution. The menacing proximity of the 

Prussia. conflagration drove the gov ernment of King William 

to take measures of security which seemed acts of 

defiance, and aggravated the odium of the resistance to the 
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popular claims. On the 24th of January, Count Bismarck Schin- 
hausen issued a circular against Austria, which was the last 
attempt to redeem the unpopularity of the administration by an 
aggressive policy abroad. At the same moment the portentous 
outr: age committed by the Polish government against the Polish 
nation deprived him of this resource, and impelled him irre- 
trievably into a course which rendered the foreign policy of 
Prussia even more hateful to the people, and more dangerous to the 
State, than the dealings with the army and the Budget. Thence- 
forward, instead of playing off the dignity of the external position 
of Prussia against the troubles and divisions at home, the govern- 
ment made conciliation utterly impossible by the management of 
foreign relations. As the Poles are disliked in Prussia on national, 
political, and religious grounds, the infatuation which could 
convert their cause into an instrument of opposition to the minis- 
try which betrayed them is a wonderful retribution for the immo- 
rality of its previous acts. 

At the time when the Prussian government entered into that 
convention with Russia against the insurgent Poles which led to 
such angry discussions aud to such unexpected declarations in 
the chamber, the Polish insurrection was still in its primitive 
conservative stage. By the arbitrary and tyrannical measure of 
January the 22d, Russia had forfeited those rights of sovereignty 
which had been acknowledged by the Polish nobles even after the 
breach of mi ny sacre od engagements. No revolutionary act im 
modern times has ever called more loudly for just and spec “ly ven- 
geance. Neither the rising of La V endée in 1793. nor that of 
Tyrol in 1809, nor that of the Prussians in 1813, had deeper provoca- 
tion or nobler motives, or appealed more strongly to the sympathy 
of mankind. Besides the degradation of subservi iency, the conven- 
tion was therefore fraught with the gravest consequences to a 
government professing to defend the lawful rights of the throne. 
It absolutely deprived Prussia of the credit of anti-revolutionary 
principles, and of the prestige which belongs to the defenders of 
established law even a nm it is obsolete or injurious. The posi- 
tion of the king was shifted from the defence of disputed riehts 
to the maintenance of absolute power. He found himself in lea ague 
with revolution in its most hideous form,—revolution pressed into 
the service of hereditary monarchy, and obeying, not the influ- 
ence of an idea, but the compulsion of mere material force. The 
pedantic discussion of points of law, and rival interpret: itions of 
the constitutional system, became insolent hypocrisy in the presence 
of the broad clear issue on first principles. It was the sense of 
this hypocrisy that roused in every part of Europe a stronger 
indignation against the w eaknesses of Prussia than the Russian 
tyranny excited, 

The measure which affected so deeply the position of parties 
in Prussia wrought a change more fatal still in the nature of the 
Polish insurrection. At the beginning there was nothing in the 
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outbreak that really menaced the security of the neighbouring 
states. Although the aristocratic leaders held aloof while the 
Poles of the emigration flocked to arms, wisdom prevailed in the 
councils of the insurgents, and a tone was adopted which con- 
ciliated the respect and tacit support of other powers. The blow 
had been aimed at the middle-class in Poland. The resistance 
proceeded at first from them; and its aspirations were kept within 
bounds. But, from the want of codperation between the noble 
and the peasant the insurrection in its earliest form could not 
succeed. Langiewicz had kept the revolutionary party at bay ; 
but after his fall the movement had to seek aid in new quarters, 
and that proclamation was addressed to the Lithuanian peasantry 
which announced the reconstitution of ancient Poland in its integ- 
rity as the object of the struggle. ‘Thenceforward the Poles relied 
more on a diversion to be effected by a social revolution in Russia 
than on the obligations of international law. For the emancipation 
of the serfs had taken place on the 3d of March ; and local dis- 
turbances In many quarters portended a crisis before twenty-two 

millions of ignorant men, accustomed to the dependence of servi- 
tude, could understand the duties and responsibilities of freedom. 
By this act the Polish leaders renounced the support which was 

afforded by the energy of the national aversion for the Russian 
people. Tn seeking to enlarge the area of tlie movement, they 
necessarily enlarge d its aims,—they threatened the powers that 
held Galicia and Posen ; and the conduct of the Prussian ministers 
substituted the hatred of Germans for that of the Russians. For 
this was the strongest feeling in common between the Russian 
and the Pole ; and in the Duchy of Posen the German settlers are 
hated as much as the German officials. The challenge of Count 
Bismarck converted the definite resistance to Russian oppression 
into a real danger for Prussia ; the revolutionary element became 
supreme in P oland ; and the government of Berlin had to provide 
against the disaffection of a whole province in the midst of a great 
constitutional struggle. 

When Prussia undertook to stand by her neighbour through 
the consequences of the man-hunting raid, she became responsible 
not only for an act of tyranny, but for a crime committed with the 
deliberate purpose of provoking an insurrection. The Russian 
government had seen no escape but by force from a false position, 
and it sought to precipitate a conflict. ‘This was the policy Count 
Bismarck made his own. The resources of his statesmanship were 
exhausted ; and he attempted to drive the opposition from its con- 
stitutional ground into some act of violence which should enable 
him to restore by force the waning authority of the king, and to 
throw the blame of a breach of the law on his adversaries. He was 
supported in this design by the character of the parties opposed to 
him. In the opposition not only is there a considerable number 
of democrats who were involved in the troubles of 1848, and who 
may be presumed to be impatient of legal restraints, but the liberal 
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yarty itself is utterly destitute of that moral dignity which is sup- 
lied by a noble cause, and by the sacrifices of a courageous and 
unselfish patriotism. Very many of the deputies hold offices in 
the State, of which they cannot be deprived for their political con- 
duct. Consequently they run no risk by opposition, and may ob- 
tain some advantage if their party attains to power. No bureau- 
cratic functionary can be really a friend to liberty ; for the system 
of which he is a minister is a barrier against its realisation under 
every form of government alike, and makes the difference between 
constitutional and absolute monarchy inappreciable in many essen- 
tial things. Bureaucracy accords well with constitutionalism, but 
it consists in the exclusion of self-government. An assembly of men 
without independent fortune cannot seriously entertain the ques- 
tion of condemning the system by which they live. Many of them 
have also shared the schemes of the Gotha party, or sympathise with 
Italian unity. For most of these men the appeal to the consti- 
tution, the care for the rights and liberties of the people, is nothing 
but an ignoble pretence, a transparent artifice of parliamentary 
tactics, or a childish play upon words. The canting profession of 
the Aveuszetung party to uphold the majesty of the ¢ crown against 
the revolution, while they praise the Marquis Wielopolski, is not 
more contemptible than the mask of liberality and constitutional- 
ism assumed by men who would curb the king but not the central 
power, who long for their neighbours’ dominions, or who desire 
the suppression of religious freedom. Count Bismarck may deem 
his adversaries not more righteous than himself, and judge their 
love for the constitution to be on a level with his own care for the 
monarchy. Contests in which the ends of both parties are wrong 
or deceitful must be judged by the means, and naturally turn on 
technicalities. ‘The balance may be struck by a point of order ; 
and the decision may depend on a question of form which, in a 
cause involving great rights and interests, would be overlooked in 
the mi: vemitude of surrounding objects. In Prussia the govern- 
ment was legally in the wrong, and all its efforts were aimed at 
preparing snares for the opposition. As many points of the con- 
stitution have remained unsettled, this seemed comparatively easy. 
The convention with Russia was attacked in the House of De- 
puties, and the government resisted the demand for papers. On 
the 26th of February Count Bismarck Schénhausen denounced 
the Polish insurrection as a phase of the European revolution and 
the result of Mazzinist conspiracies. Two days later the Chamber 
carried, by 246 to 57, a vote in favour of neutrality. In this de- 
bate the question of the disciplinary authority of the President 
over the ministers, who are not members of the Chamber, was 
raised, and the vight denied by the minister. On the 18th of 
April, Her von Twesten having athrme ( that no active measures 
could be taken in the affair of Schle ‘sWig, In consequence of the 
Want of confidence in the ministry, Count Bismarck declared that 
the confidence and even assent of parhament was not necessary. 
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and that the government, if disposed to make war, would do it 
even without the consent of the Chamber. The recklessness of 
such a statement proves the determination to exasperate the oppo- 
sition. In this desire a part of the Chamber concurred ; but among 
the ministers as well as in the majority there were voices raised in 
favour of conciliation. The expedient of conceding a shortened 
term of military service might have been adopted ; but the kin 

would have preferred to abdicate rather than surrender what he 
considered an element of national strength, or, by yielding to the 
majority, displace the centre of power in the State. The hostile 
attitude of France in the Polish question awakened for a moment 
the hope of a war which would put an end to the dispute by 
obliging the parliament to grant supplies for an efficient army. 
This idea found favour with the ofhcers of the army. <As the pro- 
spect of a conflict with the people became alarming, the mili- 
tary organ was inspired to give utterance to the raving language 
which follows: “It 1s utterly unintelligible, at least to a soldier, 
what chance of victory France could have in the event of an at- 
tack on Prussia, unless we reckon in her favour all those elements 
which escape calculation: the favour of fortune, greater energy 
and constancy in the conduct of war, better combination and 
agreement among the officers, superior valour in the troops, «ec. 
Otherwise all chances are against her: the geographical position, 
the number of soldiers, superiority of arms, in short, all tangible 
things. At present it is far more likely that the Prussian eagle 
will flap his mighty wings over Paris than that the Gallic cock 
will crow victory on the palace of Berlin.” 

Towards the end of April the inevitable crisis was approach- 
ing. Last year a military school, for which parliament had refused 
supplies, was nevertheless established by the government. On the 
28th of April, Herr Forckenbeck moved in committee of finance 
that the act was unconstitutional, and that the college should be 
closed, and the money refunded. The ministry did not defend the 
legality of their conduct : but it was argued that the whole situa- 
tion was beside the law, and that it was useless to advert to 
particular transgressions. On the 27th, the inhabitants of the 
frontier-town of Inowraslaw were ordered to prepare for the arrival 
of a body of Russian troops who had fled into Prussian territory. 
The town protested that it could not lawfully be compelled to 
support foreign soldiers in time of peace. In reply, it was told that 
an order of February the 13th directed that Russian troops should 
be received like Prussian. On the following day 457 Russian 
soldiers were quartered on the German inhabitants of the town. 
Three Polish prisoners were brought after them by Prussian troops. 
In this case, a law had been arbitrarily made, of the existence of 
which the people whom it affected were not informed. Two days 
later the committee on the Convention decided unanimously 
against it. Meantime the discontent in the Polish provinces was 
becoming very formidable, and rumours of divisions in the royal 
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family gained in strength. The Queen of Prussia visited Baden ; 
and immediately after an interview between her and the Grand 
Duke the official journal of the grand ducal government com- 
meneed a series of bitter articles acainst the government of King 
William. About the same time Prince W illiam of Baden resioned 
his commission in the Prussian army. These events made some 
sensation; for Baden is the spoilt child of the Gotha party, and 
has obeyed the influence of the Prussian government often with 
abject servility. 

On the 11th of May, Professor Sybel declared in the house that 
it was absurd for ministers to speak of patriotism who disregarded 
the constitution. The Minister for War denounced these words as 
an act of unjustifiable presumption, and added a sneer at the sin- 
cerity of the defenders of the constitution. Although General von 

toon was not out of order, the President interposed to say that if 
Herr von Sybel had used unjustifiable language it would have been 
his office to rebuke him, but that there had been no occasion. The 
minister resented the interruption, and went on speaking in defi- 
ance of the President, upon which the sitting was suspended. The 
committee of standing orders approved the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, but the ministry wrote a letter denying that they could be 
called to order. On the 15th of May it was resolved to require 
their presence in the Chamber. On the 18th they refused to 
appear unless the claim of the President was abandoned. The 
Chamber then determined that the debate on the military organisa- 
tion should not be resumed until they should appear. On the 20th 
the Upper House passed a vote of confidence in the government. 
The Lower House carried, by 259 to 61, an address to the king, 
who refused to receive the deputation; and, on the 22d of May, 
parliament was prorogued, and the constitution suspended. 

Throughout this struggle a small minority of the Chamber, 
generally composed of Catholics, has attempted to prevent a crisis 
by resisting all extreme measures. ‘Their aversion for the common 
run of pseudo-liberals, and their knowledge that the majority were 
actuated by factious intentions, inclined them to stand aloof when 
they could. Even the Polish question, on which, if any where, 
Catholics and extreme liberals may be expected to combine, found 
them opposed to the common sentiment. On the 3d of May one 
of their number, Herr Mallinckrodt, said, almost borrowing the 
words of Count Bismarck on the 26th of February : “ When I see 
the revolution making progress, the whole revolutionary party in 
Europe hastening to asaist, and the master of the revolution help- 
ing it from his throne, i in order to obtain his prey, L see no reason 
to oppose the policy of the government.” On the 15th of May 
twenty Catholie deputies voted against summoning the ministers 
to appear in the house. They thought the Vice- President, Bockum 
Doltts, in the right, but they believed that the ministers would 
probably give way. Their speeches display no approbation of the 
government, but a dread of the supremacy of a victorious majority. 
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Nevertheless, where there is a wrong, however small, on one side, 
and a peril, however great, on the other, there is no room for hesi- 
tion. 

Herr von Vincke alone, among the other parliamentary leaders, 
has trimmed between the ministry, whose policy he could not 
defeud, and the majority, whose ultimate intentions and occa- 
sional imprudence were repugnant to the aristocratic haughtiness 
of his mind. There was that in the situation of things which 
might tempt tlie ambition of a man conscious of great ghilities and 
long i in the enjoyment of a vast popularity. The country would 
not tolerate an unconstitutional ministry ; and the king, there 
was reason to believe, would abdicate rather than forfeit his prero- 
gative by accepting an administration imposed by parliament. One 
alternative remained,—that the king should place himself in the 
hands of a leader who had taken care to separate himself from the 
ranks of the opposition, but who had not lost his influence by his 
isolation. A Vincke administration might be formed of moderate 
liberals, who perhaps could no longer rescue the scheme of military 
reform, but who would uphold the power of Prussia abroad, with 
the assured support of the German liberals, and who could not 
justly be suspected of democratic principles. One of the foremost 
of these men, and one of the first probably whom Herr von Vincke 
would call to his councils, Professor Gneist, has published, in the 
midst of the parliamentary conflict in which he took a distin- 
guished part, a very remarkable volume on the J/istory of Self- 
Government in England. 'The judgment which he pronounces on 
the Reform Act and its consequences is assuredly not conceived 
in the spirit of an exaggerated liberalism. Our social, ecclesias- 
tical, and local institutions, he says, which preserved so long the 
equipoise with the motives of private advantage, and compelled 
men to discharge their public duties even in opposition to the 
natural tendency of their interest, are deemed needful no more; 
moral and patriotic feeling is supposed to be assured by free 
competition ; and he fears that we are following the same paths 
by which constitutional government: became impossible i in France. 
In the last paragraph of his history, he says: “The thousand years 
of English history which have passed before us testify that liberty 
is an acquired ¢ cood, the creature of severe enduring Jabour and of 
stormy times. They prove that by passing through the conflict of 
passions, through sanguinary violence and grievous wrong, the 
right at length prevails.” 

And yet, in spite of the ardour of the contest and the bitter- 
ness of excited feeling, the people of Prussia, unmindful of this de- 
scription of the nor mal growth of freedom, appear apprehensive of 
no real danger. The parliament had hardly been prorogued when 
the press was gagged, and even the subservient Kreuzzettung was 
obliged to condemn its party. Six Berlin journals that protested 
received a first warning, and precautions were taken to a. 
demonstrations of public opinion. There was one voice that could 
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not be silenced, and that obtained at such a moment an attentive 
hearing and an unforeseen importance. The Crown Prince, on a 
tour of inspection, visited Dantzig, where, on the 5th of June, the 
authorities in receiving him deplored the conduct of the govern- 
ment. He replied by declaring that he had not been consulted, 
and distinctly disavowing the policy of his father. This act was 
treated by the king as scarcely short of treason, and was respect- 
fully but firmly vindicated by the prince in letters which amounted 
to a complete protest against the conduct of the ministers, and 
against his father’s notion of his duty to the country. Hitherto 
Prince Frederick William has sought no political influence, and 
has surrounded himself with no circle of immediate advisers. The 
Prussians relate that he has no secretary but his wife, and that the 
only influence that has sustained them in their constitutional sen- 
timents is that of the Queen of Prussia and of the Queen of Eng- 
land. The general confidence in the Crown Prince has conse- 
quently been strengthened ; people view with little alarm the con- 
tingency of abdication, and hope that it may lead to the recovery 
of the position which Prussia has lost in Germany. For there is 
division in the party of Gotha. The duke himself has carried his 
superficial zeal and impaired influence over to Austria ; and those 
Kleindeutsch patriots in whose dreams of unity freedom has a large 
place incline to a coalition with the Grossdeutsch party. But there 
is a specifically Prussian, and a Protestant, and a revolutionary 
element in the Nationalverein, which will set its hopes on the 
Prussian chambers; and it is tolerably certain that the value of the 
Duke of Coburg’s visit was not overrated at Vienna. 


The French Electoral Law of 1848 assigned one representative 
to every 47,009 inhabitants. That of 18052, still nominally found- 
ing the representation on the population, assigned 
The Elections One representative to every 30,000 electors ; every 
in France. Frenchman of twenty-one years, enjoying all his 
civil rights, having resided six months in ‘the same 
place, and being inscribed on the list, was an elector. Now as the 
indifference of persons may prevent their claiming to be inscribed, 
it was proved possible, and really happened in Paris, that while the 
population increased, the numbers of electors diminished, and the 
capital incurred the risk of losing some of its representatives. To 
avoid this scandal M. Haussmann, Prefect of the Seine, admon- 
ished the mayors of his department last December thent it was 
their duty officially to inscribe the names of every person having 
the right of suffr: age, whether he claimed to be inscribed or not. 
The late elections have given an unexpected rebuff to this anxiety 
of the government to set bounds to the political indifference of 
the Parisians. 

In the Corps L. Lgislatif, which was elected in 1857, and came to 
its constitutional end on the 7th of M: ay 1863, the opposition was 
represented by only five deputies. This was partly due to the 
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reserve of the “old parties,” the partisans of the previous régimes, 
men who had not forgiven the crime of the 2d of December, who 
had no confidence in the stability of the government, and were 
not willing to take the oath of allegiance to the imperial constitu- 
tion. The Roman question, however, and, later on, questions of 
finance, called forth a secondary opposition, a Roman party among 
the Imperialists, which caused serious annoyance to the ministers, 
who had to defend the administration in the Chambers. It is true 
that after the Italian campaign the Emperor had authorised and 
invited discussion in the Chamber by his decree of the 24th of 
November 1860; and that on the occasion of M. Fould’s return 
to office, in order to restore a balance in the finances, in December 
1861, he said, “ My government wants control ; it is unfortunate 
for a sovereign to be without surveillance.” The control, how- 
ever, was not to be one that should issue in destroying the im- 
perial constitution. The aid of the “old parties” was refused, 
because their endeavours would be directed to restore either the 
expelled dynasties or the Republic, or at least to give back the 
ascendancy which the old aristocracy had enjoyed under the Re- 
storation, or the middle classes under the monarchy of July, or the 
urban lower classes under the Republic. The Empire pretended 
to be based on the whole nation, to represent every class, and to 
preserve to each its due place in the social and political scale. But 
this was only a pretence. The electoral cireumscriptions had been 
earefully arranged so that each urban population might be lost in 
a preponderating mass of peasants ; and thus, after universal suf- 
frage had overpowered the aristocracy by the votes of the middle 
classes, and the middle classes by the lower, the only distinction 
left, that of town and country, was as far as possible obliterated 
by the new electoral arrangements, which were to ensure the return 
of a homogeneous chamber by a docile peasantry. M. de Persigny. 
in his circular of the 10th of May on the elections, had the sim- 
plicity to put forth this theory in its naked offensiveness. He pro- 
claimed that the Empire was cradled in the hovel of the peasant— 
c’est dans la chaumiére du peuple quwil a été enfanté—and founded 
on the masses; and that all former governments were “le régime 
des rhéteurs,’ founded, that is, on classes sufficiently educated to 
hear appeals of reason, and to judge of arguments; while by imphi- 
cation the Empire was acknowledged to be a régime of admuinis- 
trators, founded on classes too ignorant to hear political reason, 
but either led by a priesthood grateful to the protector of the 
Pope, and by a utilitarian bureaucracy, or driven by policemen 
and soldiers. 

According to M. de Persigny, the ascendancy of peasants who 
have delegated their power into the hands ofan imperial dictator 18 
the keystone ofthe present system. Every one who wishes to gain 
a certain constitutional position and control for other classes 1s, 1 
his eyes, a member of one of the old parties, and therefore aD 
enemy of the Empire. Nay. every one who, still remaining faithful 
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to the dynasty, opposes the principle of any portion of its policy— 
foreign or domestic—is a dangerous person, because he sets an 
example of refractoriness and rebellion against the system of tute- 
lage upon which the peasant-imperialism is founded. 

This pretence of M. de Persigny, by its equal offensiveness to 
every section of the opposition, made possible the coalition between 
all the old parties, which has resulted in increasing the opposition 
nearly sevenfold, and in manifesting the imposing numbers of the 
minority which throughout all France abjures the tutelage of the 
delegates of the peasants. The democratic republicans had already 
taken part in the elections, and THE FIVE belonged to their party. 
Their electoral committees were busy by March ; and their central 
committee, which met at M. Carnot’s, showed a disposition to 
quarrel and to dispute on first principles, which promised little 
practical success, but rather threatened to diminish the little band 
of five by intestine divisions, and by setting up two opposition 
candidates against one recommended by the government. Afraid 
to call upon the workmen to nominate their own delegates, who 
would have disgusted the bourgeoisie, it was obliged to have re- 
course to the editors of the daily papers, and to form a coalition 
with them. It gave the Carnot candidates the benefit of the pub- 
licity of the press, in return for the respectability which they lent 
to the editors of the Siecle and Opinion Nationale. But this again 
only led to protests from the other journals, such as the Temps and 
the Courrier du Dimanche, which at one time threatened to com- 
promise the whole candidature of the opposition in Paris. 

The committee of the Liberal opposition met at the house of 
the Duke de Broglie, aud was occupied with more important ques- 
tions. Hitherto the sections represented by it had abstained from 
taking part in the elections, either because they refused to take the 
oath of submission to the constitution, and fidelity to the Emperor, 
required of every candidate, or because they considered doing 
nothing to be the most efficacious protest against a government 
which they disapproved. They had to protest against the system 
of official candidates—a system founded on no constitutional law, 
but simply on the two circulars of M. de Morny and M. de Per- 
signy, of the 20th of January and the 13th of February 1852. 
Under this system, the prefect and mayors of each department re- 
commend to the electors the “candidate of the government.” It 
is a logical part of the system of tutelage. The opposition candi- 
date, on the contrary, issues his circulars and placards, makes 
speeches, writes letters, argues, gets abused by the official paper, 
or by the prefect himself, offends the fanatics by the forced mode- 
ration of his language, disgusts the prudent electors by urging them 
to emerge from their retirement, and forces the local interest to 
choose between a man who has the ear of the government and 
another who can do them no service but the unprofitable one ot 
representing a principle for which they care but little. 

But protests of this kind, in spite of the adhesion of a dozen 
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mayors of the Charente Inferieure, were of little use; the great 
questions were, whether the old parties were to vote, and whether 
the old parliamentary leaders were to stand. The former was 
finally resolved by a joint letter of three archbishops and three 
bishops, to which a seventh prelate afterwards gave in his adhesion, 
published on the 27th of May. Power, the prelates say, must be 
controlled as well as respected, otherwise it soon loses respect for 
right. The only means of controlling power in France is by the 
elections ; abstinence from voting, therefore, is a treason to the 
country. “ Dans quelque rang et a quelque poste qu’on se trouve 
placé, le droit, l'intérét, le devoir, cest d’accepter et d’exercer 
sérieusement Laction politique, que les institutions et les lois 
donnent ; et pour cela il faut étudier le pays, interroger ses veux 
légitimes et sen faire les fermes interprétes, se méler avec les 
hommes, nouer des rapprochements, s’unir 4 la nation, se pénétrer 
de sa vie, de ses désirs, étre toujours et partout les premiers a 
prendre en main les droits et les intéréts chers 4 la France.” This 
is the duty of all, especially of Christians ; “ Et par conséquent se 
tenir a lPccart, se croire d’autant plus fort qu’on demeurera plus 
isolé ; laisser 14 le mouvement et la conciliation des idées pour ne 
s'occuper que des détails de personnes, ce serait évidemment une 
grande faute et un grand malheur.” While the writers honour 
the delicacy of those who remain faithful to the old dynasties, and 
so refuse to take part in the new government, they “ deplore poor 
reasons, aud condemn bad excuses.” ‘Si on tombe a l'eau, il n’est 
pas str qu’on se sauve en nageant, mais il est str qu’on se noiera en 
ne nageant pas. Done il faut nager, done il faut voter.” The 
government asks for control, your country for reforms, religion for 
defence. 

This excellent letter, after all, went no farther than M. de 
Persigny’s circular to the prefects of the 6th of December 1860,— 
“Beaucoup dhommes honorables et distingués des anciens gou- 
vernements, tout en rendant hommage 4 l’empereur pour les grandes 
choses qu'il a accomplies, se tiennent encore a lécart par un senti- 
ment de dignité personnelle. Témoignez-leur les ¢gards quils 
méritent, ne négligez aucune occasion de les engager & faire profiter 
le pays de leurs lumiéres et de leur expérience.” But it was not 
at all to the taste of several of the other prelates, notably of the 
Bishop of Soissons who published a significant letter about the 
gratitude due by the clergy to the saviour of Rome, whilst ano- 
ther prelate with his clergy is said to have opposed the candi- 
dature of M. de Montalembert. 1¢ was, moreover, answered on 
the 3lst of May by a circular of M. Rowland, minister of public 
instruction and worship, who declared it illegal, and sneered at its 
“affectation in not naming the Emperor, and in not recognising 
any other fidelity but that which turns to the past ;” as if the 
Bishops had to answer any except those who had consulted 
them, and who were precisely members of the old parties. This 
was noticed by the Archbishop of Tours, in his reply, which con- 
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cluded, “Je déclare que je ne reconnais qu'un souverain pontife et 
aux conciles le droit denseigner aux évéques leurs obligations, et que 


je regarde comme un droit naturel et imprescriptible, pour les 


évéques comme pour les autres hommes, de sécrire, de se demander 
des conseils, et de faire connaitre, quand il y a lieu, les autorités 
dont ils s’appuient en répondant & une consultation.” 

The other question, whether the chiefs of the old parties should 
offer themselves as candidates, remained undecided till May the 
15th, when M. Thiers and M. Berryer announced themselves as 
candidates. ‘The reasons which determined them were such as 
these: Time is progressing, yet the Empire still stands, while the 
old parliamentary leaders are losing some of their vigour every 
day. If they are to do any thing before they die, they cannot 
afford to waste six years till the next election ; and if nothing is 
done till then, the next generation will not have the same power 
in the assembly as the men of old. And opposition, to be efficient, 
must begin with those who have the great old traditions. As soon 
as M. Thiers’ candidature became known, M. de Persigny placarded 
Paris with a letter to the prefect, declaring that government must 
oppose him, because he had consented to stand at a meeting com- 
posed of the old parties exclusively, and because he desired the 
reéstablishment of a regime “which removes authority from its 
natural basis” (the mutwim pecus of the masses) “to throw it as food 
for the passions of the tribune, and replaces the fruitful move- 
ment of action by the sterile agitation of harangues.” It was this 
determination of the minister to admit none but passive Placebos 
into the chamber, and to exact the promise that nothing should be 
broken before he would consent to comiit the constitution to the 
hands of any of the careless schoolboys whom he guided, that 
rendered it possible for parties so opposed as the Legitimists the 
Orleanists, and the Republicans, to coalesce on the simple basis of 
“liberty.” 

The elections took place under adverse circumstances for the 
government. The long-delayed success in Mexico had prevented 
the Emperor braving war in behalf of Poland,—a war which is 
desired by nearly all France, and is a tradition of Bonapartism. 
The ministers, however, except Count -Walewski, who was Polish 
agent in London in 1831, cared nothing for Poland, and the know- 
ledge that this was the case added to M. de Persigny’s unpopularity. 
The Emperor himself, however, seems to have been strongly 
tempted to interfere; and the opportunity given by the confu- 
sion in Prussia was almost too much for his prudence. A pamphlet, 
published at Brussels, Za Belgique jusqwau Rhin, advocating the 
restoration of old Burgundy, probably at the expense of Prussia, 
and of course in the ultimate interest of France, seems to have 
been one of those ballons d’essai which were so common at the 
time of the Italian war. 

But during the elections the people knew nothing of this; and 
the opposition succeeded in all the nine districts of Paris, in most 
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of them by very large majorities, amounting in some cases almost 
to two to one. Not quite three-quarters of the electors voted, 
Almost throughout France the town populations gave a majority 
to the opposition candidates ; but every where except in the great 
centres of population—Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Rouen, and the 
north—the rural votes neutralised those of the towns, as at Bor- 
deaux, where the government candidate narrowly escaped defeat. 
The new opposition is reckoned to comprise thirty-four members : 
THE FIVE of the late chamber, and five more old deputies whom 
M. de Persigny wished to exclude because of their independent 
votes on the Roman and other questions. The rest are new men 
in the imperial chamber; though veterans like M. Berryer, M. 
Thiers, and M. Marie, possess more parliamentary experience and 
address than all the other 240 members of the chamber combined. 
It may be said that the opposition “has the majority in every 
thing but numbers’—in talent, in experience, and especially im the 
variety and importance of the persecuted alewonts and parties 
which it represents. 

The change in the ministry which has followed upon the elee- 
tions is in appearance the most constitutional act that the Emperor 
has yet performed. It is true that the J/onitevr, in announcing 
the change, declared that the ministers were still re: sponsible to 
the Emperor alone; but the sequence of events is sufficient to prove 
that M. de Persiony has been overthrown by the votes of Paris 
and the great towns ; while M. Walewski has probably been re- 
moved to prevent Russia drawing a natural conclusion as to the 
intention with which the Emperor has ordered his field-artillery to 
be put on a war footing. 


The prevalent opinions in England with respect to Algeria, 
formed partly upon a state of things now passed away, and jp: artly 
based on national jealousy and the desire to believe 
that which is most gratifying to popular preju- 
dice, are generally far from the truth. It has been hitherto sup- 
posed, and but a very few years ago it was the fact, that this le- 
pendency was very burdensome to France ; it then required an 
army of from seventy to eighty thousand men; for a long time 
even forage had to be sent from Marseilles ; and enormous sums 
were spent without any return for this outlay of men and money. 
Caricatures of the day used to represent a few colonists working 
under the protection ‘of a much larger number of troops; and as 
late as the end of Louis Philippe’s reign, Arab cavalry scoured the 
whole plain of the Metijah, despatches from Blidah to Algiers 
were escorted by cannon, and the French were nowhere safe out 
of the towns. Now there is perte et security throuzhout the ie- 
gency, and the French army is reduced to about sixty onan 
men. In Germany, public opinion on the subject is still more be- 
hind-hand than in England; for very lately a mayor of a German 
town wrote to Algiers to enquire if any of the German emigrants 
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had been sold as slaves. Still, though the country is pacified 
and secure, colonisation has not much advanced, neither is there 
much prospect of its doing so; and whilst Englishmen, following 
their natural instincts, either blame the routine and centralisation 
of the civil government, or the arbitrary rule of the military, or 
else lay down broadly that the French are unfit for colonisation, 
the real crounds for the small advance made are more rightly to 
be sought for in the climate and nature of the soil. 

In round numbers the statistical tables give 200,000 as the 
total of the Kuropean immigration ; of these, 110,000 are French, 
40,000 Spaniards, 20,000 Italians, 10,000 Maltese, and the rest of 
different nations. The greater number of the French are in the 


towns ; Algiers alone contains 14,580 of this number. Very few 
French are, properly speaking, cultivators ; and those that live in 


country places are chiefly tavern-keepers, wagoners, and such- 
like. The Spaniards are nearly all husbandmen and gardeners, 
and are better able than the other colonists to resist the clim: ate ; 

but even they, sober as they are, suffer greatly from the fev ers. 
They live almost invariably upon the most excellent terms with 
the inhabitants. The Germans and French from the north-east of 
France sicken and die the most readily. The doctors may with 
justice vaunt the climate of Algiers during the winter, although, 
from the constant and heavy rains, it 1s far inferior to that of 
Keypt. But the climate of Algiers with its sea-breeze is not that 
of Algeria, nor of the plain of the Metijah ; and the summer-heats 
and African fever will always prevent any great increase of Kuro- 
pean population. It is not only the human body, but also the 
crops, that are affected by the variableness of the climate. A year 
of drought is enough to ruin the European colonist ; he is less able 
than the Arab to live upon the little which the weather may have 
left him, and his mode of cultivation—expending more labour 
upon a smaller space of ground—leaves fewer chances of success to 
him than to the Arab. It was long the habit among the French 
colonial writers on agriculture to decry the Arab traditions of cul- 
tivation, as stationary and barbarous routine ; it is now beginning 
to be acknowledged that local customs have experience in their 
favour, and that before innovating it may be as well to find out 
the reasons for the local and antiquated ways of proceeding. The 
seed-corn used by the Arabs is admitted to be the kind best 
adapted to the African soil and climate. The number of the jour- 
nal of the Socicté Agricole for the last quarter of 1862 recom- 
mends the method used by the Arabs for bringing up sheep, and 
their habit of changing their pasturage at diffe ent seasons of the 
year ; it acknowledge ges that the number of sheep in Algeria has 
very ea diminished since the French have occupied themselves 

with breeding sheep, and this whilst they have been buying rams 
at enormous prices—as much as 1500 francs—in England. Some 
of the efforts made by the French remind one of the doings of 
Laputa. For instance, the newspapers have lately been full of the 
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success of some tallow-trees in various gardens of acclimatisation ; 
and whilst dates will not ripen at Algiers, nor in the Metijah, it is 
not to be expected that much benefit will be derived from tropical 
productions, such as the tallow-tree, cochineal, &e. &e Much 
has been said of Algerian cotton; but the mass of the colonists 
have been wise enough not to risk their money in a cultivation 
which is liable to be entirely lost if the October rains fall when 
they are due, that is, just ‘about the time when the cotton-pods 
ripen and open. It has also long been the custom to rail at the 
Ayvab plough, which costs three francs ; the French plough, which 
costs fifteen francs, is no doubt an improvement, but it is thriftless 
to pay 150 frances for a patent plough, with double coulters and 
shares revolving on an axis, made with the object of reversing the 
plough at the end of the furrow. Such things are ingenious; but 
are they necessary, and will they pay ? Sugar is another of the 
commodities that the colony is expected to produce. The Arabs 
seem to have shown some sense in not plunging into all the inno- 
vations that have been recommended to them ; they do not believe 
in the possibility of Europeans thriving or perpetuating themselves 
upon the African soil, and there is much to justify their belief. In 
most countries a railway-terminus adds to the prosperity and popu- 
lation of a town ; in Algeria on the contrary, since the railway has 
been opened to Blidah, many of the French inhabitants, being able 
to remove their property at a small expense, have left Blidah for 
Algiers. They all maintain that Blidah as a town is dead, and 
that nothing is to be done there since the troops have been re- 
duced ; and ‘last winter the municipal council of Blidah petitioned 
the covernment to restore to their town the general and head- 
quarters of the division. The trade and industry of a town cannot 
be very healthy when they are thus entirely dependent upon the 
quantity of the garrison. At present Blidah contains 4000 Arabs, 
5000 colonists, and 2000 soldiers, which are quite enough in pro- 
portion to the colonists. In other small towns removed from the 
coast, the proportion of troops to the European inhabitants is more 
equal, and in some the troops are in excess of the colonists. 

The number of taverns and wine-shops in Algiers and the 
country is very striking. Every second house in the French 
quarters is devoted to the sale of spirituous liquors. Absinthe 
added to the climate is enough to check any increase amongst the 
colonists. The importation of wine and spirits from France ito 
Algeria goes a long way to swell the amount of the imports which 
the French papers are fond of pointing to as a proof of the 1m- 
provement of trade, and of the increase of commercial transactions 
since their occupation of the country. But the increase is more 
apparent than real; for the greater portion of the imports is for 
the consumption of the army, and a very small part remains to be 
set down to trade with the Arab inhabitants of the regency. Two 
successive years of bad harvests nearly completed the ruin of the 
colonists, who at no time had been very prosperous. The French 
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colonists are mostly men who have arrived in Algeria without any 
» roperty whatsover, drawn thither by the ofier of a piece of land, 
A iew others were furnished by the insurgents drafted off from 
Paris in 1848 and 1851; but these have mostly died off, or re- 
turned to France since they have been no longer proscribed. 

A large portion of the land owned by Frenchmen belongs to 
absentee landlords, civil functionaries, and others, w ho, having ob- 
tained estates as grants, or at a low price, leave them uncultiv vated 
whilst they are waiting for an opportunity to sell them with ad- 
vantage. This they can easily do, since the European landowners 
have hitherto been exempt from land-tax ; and owing to this, un- 
cultivated abandoned tracts of land may be seen round Algiers, 
and all along the railway to Blidah. Whilst so much land lies 
idle in the hands of the colonists, it is unnecessary for them to 
clamour for more ; and the pamphlet Jndigenes et Immigrants ob- 
serves with great truth that the present cry for more land proceeds 
more from speculators and land-jobbers than from any really exist- 
ing want. Another proof that a suflicient quantity of land is 
already available for the colonists is to be found in the fact that 
the Arabs are constantly buying land from the colonists ; and at 
the village of Delhy Ibrahim, one of the first French villages es- 
tablished in Africa, many of the original proprietors bought back 
their lands from those to whom orants had been made. ‘The law 
of expropriation for reasons of public utility is still more active in 
Algeria than in France. There it is necessary to drive a road ora 
street in a certain direction in order to take away a man’s property 
from him legally ; in Algeria, under this law, the Government has 
turned out whole villages of Arabs in the plain of the Metijah and 
elsewhere, in order to establish French villages, and to create what 
are called centres of population. The recent discussion in the Alge- 
rine press on what is called constitution of Arab property has had 
no other object than to dispossess the tribes of a large part of their 
land, so as to leave it at the disposal of the Government, for dis- 
tribution amongst the colonists. This project has been put for- 
ward by the colonists and by the civil functionaries, and has been 
consistently opposed by the military as spoliation. The supporters 
of the project began by the assertion that the tribes possessed more 
land than they needed, and that they had no right of property in 
the lands they occupied. The Algerine ne also alleged falsely 
that, under the Ottoman government, the proprietary rights to 
these lands belonged to the government. This was making a 
wilful confusion hetwc en the crown property, which was of small 
amount, and the lands belonging collectively to the tribe, Dur- 
ing the Turkish rule, whenever any dispute took place between 
two tribes as to their lands, the Turkish government did not 
decide the matter itself, but used to send the litigants to the 
courts of law. French writers have often put forward the erro- 
neous theory that all the land in Turkey belongs to the crown, 
and that there is no property in the soil; and they have pro- 
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ceeded thereupon to make all sorts of objections against a state 
of things which is simply of their own imagining. ‘They now put 
forward the same theory in Alveria, with Lg? objec t of profiting 
by it; and they assert that, by div id ng the lands of the tribes, 
and giving to each individual an equ ral pl * of land for his own 
priv: ite property, they would be benefiting all the members of the 
tribe. The Arabs do not see it in this light, since they would en- 
joy amuch sinaller portion of land for tillage and pasturage, and 
would not benefit by the difference in the title. The present 
tenure constitutes an entail for the benefit of the tribe; and if 
each member of the tribe possessed a separate plot of land with (as 
is proposed) the power to sell it, the he abs, lmpoverished as they 
ure by heavy taxation, would soon be o bead to sell their patri- 
mony. This has been the case in the civil territory round the 
towns, Where the Arabs are not divided into tribes ; here most of 
them have sold their gardens, and the number of mendicants has 
icreased enormously. Another cause makes it impossible for the 
Arabs to live side by side with the French; the colonists are 
continually bringing the Arabs into court for tre spass and damage. 
Many eA hists, indeed, may be said to live upon the fines im- 
posed for trespass; and these they frequently impose themselves, 
without the intervention of any magistrate, and for trifling pre- 
texts, as in the case ofa horse which had been impounded for tres- 
pass in a thicket ov jungle forming part of a property. 

The colonists and their organs at last made such an outcry 
that the Emperor exanined into the question himself; and after 
the visit of the Arab chiefs to Compitgne, it became known that 
he set his face against these projects, A little later it was an- 
nounced that the Cantonnement des Arabes was shelved. The 
Monitewr of the 7th of February contained a letter from the Em- 
peror to the Governor-General of Algeria, calculated to reassure 
the Arabs as to the intention of the government to protect their 
rights and property. The French newspapers have in general 
supported the Emperor's views, which may be said to have been 
sketched in a pamphlet by Baron David. 

The Arabs are now safe in the enjoyment of their property for 
a time; for, as Baron David observes, they have no advocates, 
whilst the colonists are able to weary the government by their 
petitions and newspaper-articles. Some are likely to go further, 
in talk ; for there were not wanting those who in their disap ypoint- 
ment talked of separating fron Fra ice. The French inhabitants 
of Algiers, many of whom Sie been exiled from Paris during one 
revolutionary disturbances, are not very scrupulous in their la 
guace with re spect | to the government. There are some who accuse 
the militar y authorities of getting up a disturbance occasion: ally, i 
order to suse that they are necessary, and that the governing 
power must remain in their hands; and even the Courrier de 
[Alyérie has lately alleged this as the reason for the maintenance 
of the tribes by the government. The Bureaux Arabes have cer- 
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tainly not been always very pure, or very careful to seek out the 
rights of the causes that have come before them ; but it is incon- 
testable that whatever good has been done in Algeria has been the 
work of the military, and not of civilians. Not to speak of roads, 
bridges, and public works, even at present what little is done for 
the education and improvement of the Arabs and Kabyles proceeds 
from the military ; and whatever kindly feeling may exist between 
Arabs and Frenchmen is to be found amongst “th re milit: wy, and Is 
called forth by them, and not by or amongst the colonists. The 
French officers bring’ nothing with them into Algeria but their 
epaulettes, which are all that ‘they possess, and all that they bring 
away from Africa. The comments in the English press upon the 
Empe ror’s letter to Marshal Pelissier, representing the —— 
soldier as anxious to take possession of the fields of the Ara 
were mere rhetorical flourishes, the reverse of the facts. 

The Emperor's letter, announcing that “ Algeria Is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a colony, but an Arab kingdom,” that “the inhabi- 
tants have an equal right with the colonists to his protection,” and 
that “he is as much Mmperor of the Arabs as Emperor of the 
French,” is not only a clear exposition of the rights which inter- 
national law elves to the inhabitants of Algeria, but also a state- 
paper of profound policy, which will have the effect of preventing 
any general insurrectionary movement on the part of the Ar: .bs. 
They will now feel relieved from the fear of the encroachments on 
their property and institutions with which they have been lately 
threatened by the colonists, whose proximity and dissolute habits 
are much greater causes of irritation than the pressure of a foreign 
government. 

There can be little doubt that if the views of the colonists and 
doctrinaire civilians had carried the day against the military and 
the minister of war, himself an ex- -governor-general of Algeria, a 
general feeling of discontent and disquietude would have been pro- 
duced throughout the regency; and when the proposed measures 
came to be carried out, the misery and indigence now general 
throughout the Arab population would have “increased so as to 
become starvation in many districts; and famine, producing de- 
spi ur, would soon have engi on a general insurrection. Such a 
rising would doubtless be suppresse ds but its cost to France may 
be jude ed of from the history of Se | insurrection and subsequent 
capture of the small town of Dai itcha, in 1849, which cost a French 
army of 7000 men fifty-one days’ siege, and a loss of thirty officers 
killed and fifty wounded, and 1500 men killed and wounded, be- 
sides great numbers who died of cholera. This insurrection was 
not ¢ saused by the weight of taxation, nor by fanaticism. Its cause, 
well known in Algeria, though not acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, was the forcible oldiichints of the daughter of Bon Zian, the 
head of a tribe, by a French officer of the Bureau Ax: ube. Bon 
Zian went to the Bureau Arabe to ask for justice anc redress, and 
was laughed at. He replied that if a sheep was stolen by one of 
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his tribe, he and his people were made responsible, and was his 
daughter of less value than a sheep? He and his tribe then ye. 
fused to pay any more taxes, and retired to Zaatcha in the desert, 
in the southern part of the province of Constantine, where they 
defended themselves to the last man. 

One of the measures of the administration which is most vexa- 
tious, and which presses most severely upon the Algerians, proceeds 
from the civil authorities. The regulations for the conservation of 
the forests are very necessary, but they are so framed as greatly 
to interfere with the development of the colony. ‘The state has 
claimed all the forests throughout the province as belonging to the 
domain, and this equally with regard to trees upon the mountains 
that are not private property, and woods belonging to individuals 
who may have got written titles to support their ownership. All 
trees, even olive-trees, come under the management and jurisdic- 
tion of the Jnspecteur des Foréts ; and a land-owner cannot cut 
down any of his own trees without the permission and supervision 
of the inspector. To obtain this, it is necessary to write to the 
prefect in civil territory, and to the general in military territory, 
stating that the applicant wishes to cut down a certain number of 
trees; after some correspondence, and usually a delay of some 
months, the inspector sends a deputy—when he can find time for 
it—to see if there are enough trees on the spot to allow of the re- 
quired number being felled, since there is a proportion established 
by law between the number of trees in a forest and those which 
may be cut down annually. The consequence of this measure is, 
that land-owners such as Kabyles, who do not know how to make 
their application, either forego making use of their wood, or cut 1b 
down by stealth; the price of wood is materially increased ; and, 
owing to the above-mentioned delay, it is sometimes not to be got 
at all. 

We have described the small progress made by the French as 
colonists or cultivators, properly so called. The 40,000 Spaniards 
in Algeria thrive better, and from their semi-Moorish customs and 
sobriety are, if not prosperous, at least less discontented than the 
French. They are, however, very much burdened by taxation, and 
are nearly all of the poorest class. In the year 1861-62, out ol 
469 students at the Lycée Impérial at Algiers, 396 were French, 
42 Israelites, 17 Mussulmans, and 14 of different nationalities ; no 
Spaniards appear amongst these students. The greater part of the 
Spanish immigrants lett the south-east coasts of Spain in a year oi 
drought and famine; others have left in order to avoid the con- 
scription. If they were not too poor to undertake the journey, 
many would doubtless gladly return to their country ; and now 
that railway-works are being carried on with some activity m 
Spain, they could do so with advantage to themselves and to the 
Spanish railway-contractors. 

With respect to the Arab population, the French occupation 
and civilisation has been most disastrous. Almost all the respect- 
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able inhabitants of Algiers and the towns have emigrated. Those 
who can read and write are very few, and their number decreases 

every year ; whilst those who have learned French to any degree 
of perfection may be counted on the fingers. With the Arabs, and 
apparently often with the French also, the progress of civilisation 
means progress in vice. In the towns and in the civil territory 
the Arab population is dead, for all literature has disappeared : 
there are no longer any men of note able to help or instruct their 
poorer countrymen. ‘The number of poor and mendicants has 
increased bey ond all proportion to what formerly existed ; whilst 
out of eight hundred thousand francs, the annual proceeds of vakf 
property, dedicated to charitable purposes, the French government 
allots one hundred thousand francs a year to the “ bureau de bienfar- 
sance Musulman” at Algiers, and puts the rest into the government 
treasury. Of nineteen large mosques formerly existing in Algiers, 

only four have been left “by the French ; and the municip: lity 
intend to make the public baths pay for the water which belongs 
to them, which will be tantamount to depriving them of their 
supplies, since baths are charitable institutions, and are supported 
by foundations and donations, and not by the small payments 
made by those who frequent them. The euide-book for Algeria 
states that at Laghouat the mosque has been converted into a 
church, and that the administration is making plans for the con- 
struction of a mosque. It israther long since 1852, to be thinking 
of this now ; and the 2100 inhabitants of Laghouat had a prior 
right, and a greater necessity for a place of worship than the 700 
soldiers of the garrison, and the 160 sutlers and camp-followers in 
attendance upon them. ‘The same guide-book mentions many 
other places in which only a few of the old mosques have been left 
to the inhabitants. This does not well accord with the French 
programme, and the proclamation of General Bourmont of June 
1830, of respect for the religion and property of the Arabs. <At 
the same time it must be remembered that many Catholic churches 
in France, desecrated by the Revolution, remain unrestored to 
public worship ; and the Arabs ought not to exact more for their 
religion than the French give to their own. 

Every winter a te or representation takes place at the theatre, 
under French direction and management, for the benefit of the 
“bureau de bienfaisance Musulman.” The programme contains per- 
formances by the howling dervishes, and dances by Negroes and 
Negresses, the latter of the most dissolute kind. No Arabs above 
the lower classes approve or encourage this representation, the 
whole of which is equally objectionable, and which seems to have 
for its motive to cast ridicule upon the Arab population. If the 
French administration wishes to civilise the Algerians, it might 
set about it in some better way than by tolerating and encouraging 
licentiousness ; but similar dances are performed upon the Paris 
stage, and it is possible that the French in Algiers have been actu- 
ated by no other motive than that of reflecting the progress and 
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civilisation of the metropolis. The theatre at Algiers is a very 
fine building, and much above the average of Fre neh theatres for 
its internal arrangements ; 1t was completed many years since. A 
cathedral is now being built on the site of an old mosque. The 
new building belongs to no particular style of architecture, and ig 
more like a mosque than any thing else. The dome is supported 
by four columns of dark marble, the work of the Romans, which 
have been brought from the ruins at Cherchett. 

Whilst the Arab population is ig aaa and morally deterio- 
rated by contact with the French, the European population intro- 
duced into Africa is not one of which a government can be proud, 
or which deserves the sacrifices that have been made for it. The 
French may point to the new breakwater forming the port of 
Algiers, the railway to Blidah, and the many roads they have made 
throughout the country, and justly claim to have improved the 
province. The improvements, however, are entirely material, The 
genius of the French nation, which seeks change for the sake of 
change, has led them to attempt to upset the patriarchal authority 
of the Sheikhs of the Arab tribes, by putting new men in authority 
instead of those who held the chieftainship of the tribes by heredi- 
tary right. These experiments have generally failed where they 
have been tried; and the Kabyles have been equally disgusted by 
the introduction of universal suffrage amongst them, and the 
giving to the young and poor an equal vote in their assemblies 
with the aged and respected members of the tribe. The Kabyles, 
it is said, illustrate the theor y of universal suffrage by a comparison 
with the meat and the offal of a sheep, which, though of equal 
weight, are not of equal value. 

The French administration has lately shown an active desire 
to extend French trade and influence into central Africa; and its 
projects seem to aim at nothing less than bringing the whole of 
the Soudan and the Sahra, from Senegal to Algiers, under French 
domination. A commercial embassy has just returned from 
Ghadames, which, it is announced, has effected a convention for 
the safe conduct of French caravans from Algeria through 
that part of the great desert ; and the newspapers profess to ex- 
pect much from this new outlet for trade. These hopes, however, 
appear to be rather exaggerated, for no goods coming from Algiers 
could sustain a competition with those coing by the shorter route 
of Tripoli ; ; and moreover, French goods have not a good reputa- 
tion in the Sahra either “for durability or exactness in the od 
sures which the packages profess to contain. Expeditions have 
been sent from Alviers to Senegal, and from Senegal to Algiers, 
in order to establish communications ; but they have not succeeded 
hitherto. The French arms are, howev er, steadily advancing into 
the interior from Senegal ; and Captain Macnan. who took some 
of the flat-bottomed Rhone steamers to the Danube, has an- 
nounced his intention of repeating his experiment on the Niger, 
and thereby making himself master of the commerce of the Soudan. 
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At the same time some French papers, and especially those of Al- 
giers, have raised a great outcry at some recent proceedings of the 
British squadron on “the Gold Coast. 

Although the revenues of Algeria may be far from sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the administr: ation, and of the French 
and Arab troops which now hold the country, yet the increase 
of railway communication will allow a reduction of the army 
so far as to balance the receipts and expenditure of the pro- 
vince ; and however low an estimate may be formed of the pvro- 
gress of the colony, or of its advantages as such to France, yet 
France derives other benefits sufficient to compensate for the 
present deficiencies. The author of [indigenes et Immigrants de- 
scribes the benefits as social and military, and lays great stress 
upon them. France possesses in Algeria a harbour of refuge in 
the south of the Mediterranean, and an arsenal for refitting ‘ships 
of war. Algeria has been a school not only for the army, but also 
for genet rals and administrators. The “Numidian Generals,” as 
they were called in 1848, were able to assume a position in France 
at that time for which their career in Algeria had fitted them. 
Besides this, France now draws from Africa a large number of 
Arab soldiers, who, under French officers, are superior to the 
generality of French troops. They distinguished themselves in 
Italy against the Austrians, and they now accompany the French 
armies in Mexico, in Cochin China, and, in short, wherever the 
French are at war. The number of these troops may be increased 
indefinitely. 

The Emperor’s letter of the 6th of February involved a recog- 
nition of failure and a confession of wrong ; and it announced a 
change of policy founded on the discovery that the condition of 
Alveria did not justify the miquity to whisk the Arabs had been 
subjected for the sake ofthe colonists. After the law of 1851 had 
declared the proprietary rights of the natives inviolable, the sys- 
tem of Cantonnements was invented by French cupidity as a sub- 
stitute for the lawless spoliation of the previous years. Assuming 
that the fee-simple of the greater part of the soil had belonged, 
according to the Koran, to the Turks, and had consequently been 
transferred to the French government, it was determined to sur- 
render a portion of it absolutely to the Arabs. It was argued 
that they would be fully compensated for that portion which they 
lost by the increased security of the title. In the course of six 
years sixteen tribes, consisting of 57,000 souls, and occupying a 
territory of above 700,000 acres, underwent this process. About 
one-fifth of the bead was taken away, leaving to the Arabs 
about twelve acres per head, and transferring the remainder to the 
French colonists. But it was found that the Arabs clung to the 
lands which they had owned, and refused to recognise the clemency 
of the treatment they received. Those who had the means, tried 
to buy back the confiscated part ; and those who were too poor to 


bargain, begged to be permitted to remain as tenants on the soil of 
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which they had ever believed themselves the legitimate owners, 
At leneth it was ascertained that the arsh really belonged to the 
Arab tribes, and the government reflected that the expansion of 
the colony was not such as to require this mode of appropriation ; 
that the increase of immigrants during the last few years had not 
exceeded 4000 ; that scarcely one- fourth of the whole European 
population was engaged in the tillage of the soil; and that out of 
more than a million of acres, distributed in 22,000 grants to the 
colonists, less than one-seventh was cultivated. It was found 
moreover that, by tampering with the rights of the native proprie- 
tor, who alone bears the burden of taxation, the resources of the 

State as well as the value of the property were diminished. Some 
iene was therefore needed to check the profitless drain on the 
wealth of France. 

A law was accordingly submitted to the Senate on the 9th of 
March, by which the Imperi ial Government attempted for the first 
time honestly to meet that difficulty which was never understood 
by the English rulers of Ireland, and formed the curse of their do- 
minion. ‘The majority of the tribes of the Tell, with the excep- 
tion of the Kabyles, who retain some remnants of an ancient civi- 
lisation, are unacquainted with private property in land. As in 
all countries which are thinly peopled by uncivilised men, and 
where pasturage prevails over tillage, the soil is the collective pro- 
perty ofthe tribe, or of some fraction ofa tribe. The new law not 
only recognises the inviolability of the title, but consecrates the 
principle of collective ownership, by surrounding the proprietor of 
land, whether an individual, a family, or a tribe, with the same 
safeguards. The system of individual ownership, the real and ne- 
cessary foundation of future progress, is graduated according to the 

ustom of the several tribes. It is to be imposed on none that are 
not prepared for it, but will be introduced gradually as it may be 
solicited. That this process may be encouraged, the sale of land is 
facilitated ; and the settlement of colonists, which was hitherto for- 
hidden in certain districts, will be no longer dependent on the local 
chiefs, who are moreover appointed by the government. At the 
same time it is hoped that the whole system of the authority and 
proprietorship of the tribe, now transitorily recognised, will be dis- 
integrated and undermined by contact with the French. Mean- 
while contidence will be restored among the Arabs ; their lands will 
increase in value, and will be thrown open to commerce by the 
same act which protects them from expropriation. Among the 
colonists themselves, and among superficial liberals who shrink 
from this adaptation to the conditions of an inferior civilisation, 
and denounce a revival of feudalism, a violent agitation was ex- 
cited by the Emperor's letter. Marshal Pelissier threatened the 
Algerine press with severe measures on the 2d of March; and 
17,853 colonists petitioned against the law. But it passed the 
Senate, without serious opposition, on the 13th of April. 
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During the last three months there have been three principal 
centres of “military interest in America—Charleston, the Rappa- 
hannock, and Vicksburg. The city of Charleston 
stands at the end of a narrow bay, some five or six 
miles long, and not more than a mile broad at the 
mouth, where the opposite islands—Sullivan’s Island on the north, 
and Morris Island on the south—approach nearest to each other. 
Both these points are strongly fortified; and on an artificial island 
midway between them stands Fort Sumter, from which to Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, the Confederates stretched a haw ser, 
floating on casks, and hung with nets, seines, cables, and torpe: jams 
The Federal expedition, consisting of nine iron-clads and five gun- 
boats, left North Edisto inlet, on the South Carolina coast, on Sunday 
the dth of April, and crossed the bar of Charleston harbour on Mon- 
day morning. About noon on Tuesday the 7th, the signal was 
given for the attack. The fleet, led by the Weehauken, with a raft 
for raising torpedoes, was allowed to round Morris Island without 
opposition ; Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie then opened fire. The 
Weehauken got entangled with the hawser, and was unable to 
move, and the fleet then attempted to pass between Fort Sumter 
and Morris Island. This channel, however, was blocked up with 
three rows of piles, rising a hundred feet above the water, with 
only a narrow opening in the centre, supposed to be guarded with 
torpedoes, behind which appeared three Confederate ivon-clads. The 
flag-ship, the Jronsides, while steaming past Fort Sumter, was 
caught by the tide- “way, and became unmanageable, in which state 
she ran foul of two other vessels. For half an hour the fleet sus- 
tained the combined fire of five powerful batteries, mounted with 
about 300 guns of the largest calibre. At the end of that time, 
one of the iron-clads being in a sinking state, and several others 
severely damaged, Admiral “Dupont ¢ cave the signal to retire. 

On the 27th of April the army of the Potomae, which had re- 
mained inactive since its defeat at Fredericksburg, in the previous 
December, began its long-delaye ed advance. General Hooker's 
object was to turn General Lee’s left flank, and cut off his commu- 
nications with Richmond. With this view he formed his troops in 
two divisions. With the larger division, consisting of four corps, 
he crossed the Rappahannock by various fords, from ten to twenty 
miles above Fredericksburg, and after detaching a cavalry force, 
under General Stoneman, to destroy the bridges in the rear of the 
Confederates, marched vores the town. The Confeder ‘ates, under 
Generals Lee and Jackson, moved out of their intrenclumenta and 
advanced slowly westward, until, about half-way between Chan- 
cellorsville and Fredericksburg, General Lee threw up earthworks, 
and arrested the Federal advance. General Hooker then fell back 
to Chancellorsville, a solitary brick house at the junction of two 
roads. Here the Federals had thrown up strong intrenchments 
with felled trees in front and artillery behind. On the 2d of May 
General Lee detached Jackson to turn the Federal right, and about 
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four in the afternoon opened fire along his whole line. Two hours 
later, Jackson had attacked the extreme right of Hooker’s arm 
in the rear, and entirely routed one corps; but a wound in the 
arm, received from the shots of his own men, prevented him 
from completing his victory. On the following day General Lee 
attacked the Federals in front, carried their works, and drove them 
back behind the house. Meanwhile General Sedgewick, with the 
smaller division of the Federal army, had crossed the a 
a little below Fredericksburg, captured Marye’s Heights, and then 
advanced along the road towards Chi wncellorsville, w here he was met 
by a Confederate division detached by General Lee, was completely 
defeated, and was compelled to recross the river. During Mond: ay the 
4th the Federals declined to renew the engagement. Heavy rains 
prevented Lee from attacking them on the 5th ; and on the morning 
of the 6th it was discovered that Hooker had retreated, and sue- 
ceeded, covered by the rain and darkness, in reaching the left bank 
of the Rappahannock with the remains of his army. The wound of 
General Jackson had crippled the Confederate attack ; his loss sad- 
dened their triumph. It had been found necessary to amputate 
the arm ; and under the effects of the operation, aggravated by pneu- 
monia, he gradually sank, and died on the 9th of May, just one 
week after his last and perhaps his greatest victory. 

The siege of Vicksburg has at length presented a partial ex- 
ception to the long series of Federal disasters. After the failure 
of repeated attempts to burn the rear of the town by expeditions 
down the Yazoo River, General Grant concentrated his forces at 
Milliken’s Bend on the Louisiana side of the Mississippi, some miles 
above Vicksburg. From thence he set out on the 24th of April, 
and marched along the right bank of the stream until he came 
opposite to Grand Gulf. The Confederate batteries at this point 
were captured on the 29th of April by the Federal gun-boats, 
which had succeeded in passing Vicksburg during the night ; and 
on the 30th the troops crossed the river. On the Ist of May 
Grant defeated a portion of the Confederate army under General 
Bowen at Port a and then advanced up the line of the 
Bie Black River with 50,000 men divided into three columns, 
commanded by Generals Sherman, McPherson, and McClernand. 
General Pemberton marched out from V icksburg with the view 
of joining General Johnston ; but, before he could effect this, a por- 
tion of his force was attacked and defeated by McPherson at Ray- 
mond, on the 12th of April; while Sherman advanced on Jackson, 
where Johnston was stationed with only 9000 men, and forced him 
to retreat to Canton, twenty-five miles to the north. The Federal 
army then to . the direction of the Jackson and Vicksburg railway. 
On the 16th they came up with Pemberton at Edward’s Station, half- 
way between Jackson and V icksburg, where they again defeated him, 
and forced part . : is army to retreat to the southward. On the 
17th Pemberton burnt the bridge across the Big Black River, and 
succeeded in ‘tine his retreat into Vi icksburg, On the 18th 
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the gun-boats, under Admiral Porter, took the batteries on Haines 
Bluff on the Yazoo, in rear of Vicksburg; and on the same day the 
town was closely invested—the right of the Federal army, under 
General Sherman, resting on the Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers, 
which now formed its base of operations. The defences on this 
side, where a chain of forts, connected by deep intrenchments, ex- 
tended for seven miles, proved to be extremely strong; but Johnston 
had promised relief if Pemberton could hold out for fifteen days, and 
Grant was determined to try the chances of an immediate assault. 
On the 20th, and again on the 22d, the batteries were stormed; on 
both days the assailants were repulsed with tremendous loss; and 
Grant was driven to intrench his army both in front and rear, in 
the hope of reducing the place by regular siege operations—a dan- 
gerous undertaking with the enemy gathering strength in his 
rear. 

The general dissatisfaction caused by the anti-slavery policy 
of President Lincoln, and the consequent successes of the Demo- 
crats in the autumn elections, drove the Republicans to attempt 
the reconstruction of their party upon a new and less obnoxious 
basis. Loyal and union leagues have accordingly been set on foot 
in most of the northern towns, by the terms of which all reference 
to principles, whether constitutional or abolitionist, is excluded, 
and the unconditional restoration of the Union—with or without 
slavery, with or without constitutional freedom—is proclaimed as 
the object at which patriots must aim. The formation of these 
societies was to some extent a success. By adopting the mainte- 
nance of the “power, glory, and integrity” of the nation as the 
rallying-cry of the party, many of the war Democrats were gained 
over to the new organisation ; while, as the subjugation of the South 
is understood to include the emancipation of the slaves by the 
simplest of all methods, the extermination of the slaveholders, the 
leading Abolitionists were enabled to retain their position in the 
party. At the meetings of some of these leagues speeches of 
extraordinary violence were made, especially by the Abolitionist 
clergy. The attitude of the government towards the new move- 
ment was evidenced by the troops being allowed, and probably 
encouraged, to hold regimental assemblies and to pass political 
resolutions. | Even General Halleck did not scruple to predict 
that, after the South had been conquered, the Federal armies 
would “place their heels upon the heads of sneaking traitors in 
the North;” and General Milroy, who commands in Western Vir- 
ginia, threatened to exterminate treason at the North “by force 
of arms if need be,” and to seal the restoration of peace and free- 
dom “by the blood of traitors, wherever found.” 

In the face of this opposition, the Democratic party took a 
bolder tone. In a series of resolutions passed on the 18th of 
March, the New-J ersey legislature protested against a partisan’ 
warfare waged for the “subjugation of the insurgent States ; against 
the plea of military necessity when urged beyond the military 
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lines ; against arbitrary arrests ; against the unconstitutional crea- 
tion of new States ; against the power of Negro emancipation as- 
sumed by the President ; and generally against any and every 
exercise of power upon ea part of the Federal Gove rnment that is 
not clearly given and expressed in the Federal Constitution,— 
reasserting that ‘the powers not delegated to the United tala 
by the Constitution, not prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people’” At a meeting 
of the General Democratic Committee of New York, held a few 
days later, still more outspoken language was employed. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, declaring the United States to be a “ Union of 
original, indestructible, and sovereign political communities called 
States ;” asserting that the liberties of the people are “ endangered 
by Federal usurpations, and can only be preserved by the energetic 
action of State authority ;” stigmatising the war as “the most 
unnecessary, most ineffectual, most devastating, and most cruel of 
modern times,” and as “emphatically condemned by the awakened 
judgment of a Christian and civilised people.” ‘The Committee then 
proceed to demand the calling of a convention, as provided by the 
Constitution, to which all States in the Union, on the Ist of No- 
vember 1860, should be invited to send delegates, to devise means 
for “a reconstruction of the American Union, and the restoration 
of peace ;’ and to denounce as unconstitutional the Conscription 
Bill, the new banking system, and the Act empowering the Presi- 
dent to suspend the writ of habeas con ‘pus. ‘The former of these 
measures especially is described as being in “ direct violation of those 
express conditions and reservations as to the control of her militia 
under which the sovereign State of New York entered into the 
Union, subversive of the rights of State governments, and de- 
signed to make them mere dependencies and provinces, to be ruled 
by military satraps, under a great consolidated, usurping, central 
despotism. The Committee end by assuring the Democratic party 
throughout the Union “that the New-Yorkers are not mere maniacs, 
ready to annihilate white men, women, and children, to liberate 
Negroes ; that they are not wanton shedders of blood, but be- 
lievers in the God of peace and the Gospel of peace ; hoping for 
peace, praying for peace, longing for peace, and whenever the polls 
are opened they will be found emphatic ally voting for peace.” 

At ameeting of the Democratic Central Cmeniihes at Philadel- 
phia, on the 28th of March, Mr. Reed, formerly minister to China, 
delivered an address, in which he urged the necessity of peace, 
“even if the bond of sympathy be, as I fear it is, irreparably bro- 
ken ;’ and proclaimed the sanctity of State rights with a boldness 
hardly to be surpassed in the Southern Confeder racy. In his opi- 
nion, the next political contest in Pennsylvania will “turn mainly 
upon the great question of local sovereignty and national consoli- 
dation.” The only safeguard against the increasing tide of Federal 
aAgeresslons will then be and | in the “sovereignty and power of the 
several States ;’ and when, he added, “ if I have to choose between 
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union without states and states without union, I have no diffi- 
culty in saying, I cling to my state.” The contrast between this 
outspoken language and the cautious tone of the Democratic leaders 
in their private interviews with Lord Lyons, in November 1862, is 
very remarkable. At that time no word was spoken of peace, ex- 
cept in combination with the restoration of the Union, and any hint 
to the contrary was so ill received that a solemn disclaimer of any 
such view was put forth by the party on the eve of the autumn 
elections. The Republican tactics, however, carried for their party 
the elections in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. In 
Rhode Island theiv triumph was absolutely complete. In Connecti- 
cut they elected the governor, three out of four members of Congress, 
and a majority of the State legislature. In this latter State both 
parties put forth all their strength ; but the Republicans had the 
advantage of government influence, a secret-service fund, and the 
votes of the Republican soldiers in the army of the Potomac, who 
were allowed to come home to vote. It was left to General Burn- 
side to put the patience of the Democratic party to the strongest 
test. In a general order, No. 38, published at Cincinnati, he de- 
clared his intention of banishing to the South all persons who 
should show or express any sympathy with the rebellion. At a 
public meeting held shortly afterwards at Mount Vernon in Ohio, 
Mr. Vallandigham, late member of Congress, and a candidate for 
the governorship of the State, spoke strongly against the continu- 
ance of the war. His words were reported to General Burnside by 
two officers of the 150th Ohio Volunteers, who, at his special re- 
quest, had attended the meeting “in citizens’ clothes ;” and Mr. Val- 
landigham was arrested at his house in the middle of the night by 
a company of soldiers, carried prisoner to Cincinnati, tried by a 
court-martial sitting with closed doors, found guilty of disloyal 
practices, and condemned to imprisonment in Fort Warren during 
the war. The sentence was approved by General Burnside. Mr. 
Vallandigham then applied to the Circuit Court at Cincinnati for 
awrit of habeas corpus. General Burnside protested against the 
interference of the court, on the ground that it was his duty to 
stop intemperate discussions which tended to weaken the autho- 
rity of the government and the army; and the judge refused to 
issue the writ. Mr. Lincoln afterwards commuted the sentence 
to banishment to the Confederate States, and Mr. Vallandigham 
was sent under a flag of truce to the Confederate lines. He has 
since been allowed by President Davis to proceed to the coast, 
with the intention of making his way, if possible, to Nassau. Nu- 
merous Democratic meetings have been held in all parts of the 
Northern States to protest against these arbitrary acts; and Mr. 
Vallandigham has been unanimously nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship of his State. If he is elected, 
the conflict between State rights and Federal usurpations will 
probably be brought to a speedy issue. 





